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From the Annual Biography. | Asaph, in North Wales; that she married at a very 
jearly age; that her married life, after the birth of five 
sons, was clouded by the estrangement of her hus- 
band—that, on the death of her mother, with whom 
Tuere can be few to whom the certainty that this |she had resided, she broke up her establishment in 
life is merely “a welcome and farewell,” is brought; Wales, and removed to Wavertree, in the neighbour- 
more closely home, than to those situated like our-|hood of Liverpool; from whence, after a residence of 
selves, who hold unbroken communication with the | about three years, she again removed to Dublin,—her 
world of mind, and, almost in the same breath, are ||ast resting-place. 
called upon to hail the new-comers, and to offer our| But though respect for the memory of the dead, and 
tributes of affectionate regret to the memory of those |delicacy towards the living, enjoin us to be brief in 
who, in the maturity of their manhood, or the ripeness | alluding to the events of her life, we may speak freely, 
of their old age, * go hence, and are no more seen.” |and at length, of the history of her mind, and the cir- 
We have laboured but a few years in our present vo-|cumstances of her literary career, in the course of 
cation, and yet, in that short space of time, how many | which she deserved and acquired a European reputa- 
tombs have we not seen closed over those whose |tion as the first of our poetesses living, and still before 
names were honoured among us! We will not here |the public. Few have written so mach, or written so 
dwell upon the saddening conviction which sometimes | well as Mrs. Hemans; few have entwined the genuine 
intrudes itself upon our notice, that, during the period | fresh thoughts and impressions of their own minds, so 
to which we refer, the graves of the gifted have far|intimately with their poetical fancies, as she did; few 
out-numbered their cradles ! have undergone more arduous and reverential prepara- 
These feelings (keener at every period of their re-/|tion for the service of song; for, from childhood, her 
currence) have been anew excited in us by the death |thirst for knowledge was extreme, and her reading 
of Mrs. Hemans. It is trae, we were aware that her|great and varied. Those who, while admitting the 
life hung, as it were, by a thread of gossamer—that |high-toned beauty of her poetry, accused it of mono- 
her bright, enthusiastic, Jofty spirit had already proved |tony of style and subject (they could not deny to it the 
too strong for the frail tenement in which it dwelt, |praise of originality, seeing that it founded a school of 
and had wronght its decay—but we hoped against |imitators in England, and a yet larger in America,) 
hope. Now, however, all is over; the scene has for |little knew to what historical research she had applied 
ever closed with one, for whom it may be truly said |herself,—how far and wide she had sought for food 
that the Spirits of Sorrow and of Song strove during | with which to fill her eager mind. It is true that she 
the whole of her mortal career,—end there only re-|used only a partof the mass of information which she 
mains to us the melancholy task of recording that|had collected,—for she never wrote on calculation, 
* another star has left its sphere.” but from the strong impulse of the moment, and it was 
Felicia Dorothea Browne was born in Liverpool, inher nature intimately to take home to herself and ap- 
the house now occupied by Mr. Molyneux, in Duke propriate only what was high-hearted, imaginative, 
Street. Her father was a native of Ireland, her mo- and refined ;—but the writer of this notice has seen 
ther a German lady—a Miss Wagner—but descended manuscript collections of extracts made in the course 
from, or connected with, some Venetian family, a cir-|of these youthful studies, sufficient of themselves to 
eumstance which she would playfully mention, as|justify his assertion ; if her poems (like those of every 
accounting for the strong tinge of romance and poetry | genuine poet) did not contain a still better record of 
which pervaded her character from her earliest child-|the progress of her mind. Her knowledge of classic 
hood. Our abstaining from any attempt minutely to/|literature may be distinctly traced in her “Sceptic,” 
trace her history requires no apology; it is enough to|her ‘Modern Greece,” and a hundred Jater lyrics 
say, that when she was very young, her family re-|based upon what Bulwer so happily calls * the 
moved from Liverpool to the neighbourhood of St.|Graceful Superstition.” Her study and admiration 
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of the works of ancient Greek and Roman art,)cessful of her works), her “Songs of the Affections,” 
strenghened into an abiding love of the beautiful, (containing, perhaps, her finest poem, * The Spirit's 
which breathes both in the sentiment and in the|Retura,’’) her“ National Lyrics and Songs for Music,” 
structure of every line she wrote (for there are few (most of which have been set to music by her sister, 
of our poets more faultlessly musical in their versifi-| and become popular,) and her * Scenes and Hymns 
cation); aod when, subsequently, she opened for her- of Life.” A few words with respect to the direction 
self the treasuries of Spanish and German legend and of her powers in later days may be worthily extracted 
literature, how thoroughly she had imbued herself|from a letter of hers which lies now before us. She 
with their spirit may be seen in her * Siege of Valen-|had been urged by a friend to undertake a prose work, 
cia,” in her glorious and chivalresque “ Songs of the and a series of * Artistic Novels,” something after 
Cid,” and in her * Lays of Many Lands,” the idea of the manner of Tieck, and Goethe’s Kunst-Romanen, 
which was suggested by Herder’s “Stimmen der as likely to be congenial to her own tastes and habits 
Volker in Liedern.” of mind, and to prove most acceptable to the public. 
But though her mind was enriched by her wide ac- “I have now,” she says, * passed through the 
quaintance with the poetical and historical literature feverish and somewhat visionary state of mind often 
of other countries, it possessed a strong and decidedly connected with the passionate study of art in early 
marked character of its own, which coloured all her/life; deep affections and deep sorrows seem to have 
productions,—a character which, though anything but|solemnised my whole being, and | now feel as if 
feeble or sentimental, was essentially feminine. An)bouad to higher and holier tasks, which, though I 
eloquent modern eritic (Mrs. Jameson) has rightly may oceasionally lay aside, | could not long wander 
said, “that Mrs. Hemans’ poems could not have been from without some sense of dereliction. I hope it is 
written by a man,” their love is without selfishness, no self-delusion, but | cannot help sometimes feeling 
their passion without a stain of this world’s coarse-|as if it were my true task to enlarge the sphere of 
ness, their high heroism, (and to illustrate this asser- sacred poetry, and extend its influence. When you 
tion we would mention * Clotilda, the Lady of Pro-|receive my volume of * Scenes and Hymns,’ you will 
vence,”’ and the * Switzer’s Wife,’’) unsullied by any see what | mean by enlarging its sphere, though my 
grosser alloy of mean ambition. Her religion, too, is plan as yet is very imperfectly developed.” 
essentially womanly, fervent, clinging to belief, and,| Besides the works here enumerated, we should 
* hoping on, hoping ever,” in spite of the peculiar|mention her tragedy, * The Vespers of Palermo,” 
which, though containing many five thoughts and 
magnificent bursts of poetry, was hardly fitted for the 
stage; and the songs which she contributed to Colo- 


trials appointed to her sex, 80 exquisitely described 
in the ** Evening Prayer in a Girl’s School :” 


Silent tears to weep : nel Hodges’ ** Peninsular Melodies; and we cannot 

And patient smiles to wyons through suff rings’ hour, but once more call the attention of our readers to her 
soe gars v0. ty a 1 ahem erip and ; last lyric, * Despondency and Aspiration,” published 
; in “* Black wood’s Magazine”’ for May, 1835: it is the 


And to make idols, and to find them clay, | . . : ) st 
To bewail that worship ‘ Song of the swan—ils sweetest and its ast! 
ln private life, Mrs. Hemans had attached to her- 
If such was the mind of her works, the manner in|self many sincere and steadfast friends. She was 
remarkable for shrinking from the vulgar honours of 
lionism, with all the quiet delicacy of a genthlewoman; 
and at a time when she was courted by offers of 
friendship and service, and homages sent to her from 
every corner of Great Britain and America, to an 
pal works. ler first childish efforts were published extent which it is necessary to have seen to believe, 
when she was only thirteen, and we ean speak of her she was never so happy as when she could draw her 
subsequent poems, ** Wallace,” * Dartmoor,” The |own small cirele round her, and, secure in the honest 
Restoration of the Works of Art to lwly,” and her sympathy of its members, give full seope to the 
* Dramatic Scenes,” only from memory. These powers of conversation which were rarely exerted in 
were, probably, written in the happiest period of her general society, and their existence, therefore, hardly 
life, when her mind was rapidly developing itself, suspected. It will surprise many to be told, that she 
and its progress was aided by judicious and intelligent might, at any moment, bave gained herself a brilliant 
counsellors ; among whom may be mentioned Bishop |reputation as a wit, for her use of illustration and lan- 
Heber. A favourable notice of one of these poems guage was as happy and quaint as her fancy was 
will be found in Lord Byron’s letters; and the fame quick and excursive; but she was, wisely for her 
of her opening talent had reached Shelley, whe ad- own peace of mind, anxious rather to conceal than to 
dressed a very singular correspondence to her. With display her talent, lt was this sensitiveness of mind 
respect to the world in general, her name began to be which prevented her ever visiting London after her 
known by the publication of her * Welsh Melodies,” name had become celebrated ; and, in fact, she was 
her * Siege of Valencia,” and the seattered lyries|not seldom reproached by her zealous friends for un- 
whieh appeared in the New Monthly Magazine, then der-valuing and refusing to enjoy the honours which 
under the direetion of Campbell. She had previously | were the deserved reward of her high talents, and for 
contributed a series of prose papers, on Foreign Litera- shutting herself up, as it were, in a corner, when she 
ture, to Constable’s Edinburgh Magazice, which, ought to have taken her place in the world of society 
with little exeeption, are the only specimens of that|as a leading star. ‘The few who knew her will long 
style of writing ever attempied by her. To the 
“Siege of Valencia” succeeded rapidly her “ Forest) * it will subsequently appear that this was not the 
Sanctuary,” her ** Records of Woman” (the most suc- | case,—Ep. 


which she wrought out her conceptions was equally 
individual and excellent. Her imagination was rich, 
chaste and glowing: those who saw only its publish- 
ed fruits little guessed at the extent of its variety. 

It is difficult to enumerate the tithes of her prinei- 
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remember her eager child-like affection, and the sin-|spoke of her as an old and experienced verse-wright ; 
cere kindliness with which, while she threw herself| some, remembering her juvenile poems, and forgetting 
fully and frankly on their good offices, she adopted|that Time had since been at work for some fifteen 
their interests as her own for the time being. years or more, deseribed her as still very young and 
One or two traits may be further added to this im-| very beautiful—she was almost eanonized by the 
perfect sketch. It may be told, that when young,| serious; her claim to something more than the ephe- 
she was remarkable for personal attractions; that her|meral reputation of a young lady writer, was admitted 
talents for music and drawing (merely another form) by stern critics; in short, within two years,—dating 
of the spirit which was the living principle of her|trom the publication of her * Siege of Valeacia,”— 
life) were of no common order. Her health had for)she had taken a permament place in the republic of 
many years been precarious and delicate: the illness|letters; and it was natural that the world, always 
of which she died was long and complicated, but,| preferring the peep behind the curtain to the finest 
from the first, its close was foreseen; and we know/acted nature before it, should express great anxiety 
from those in close connexion with her, that her|and solicitude to know ** what she was like.’ 
spirit was placid and resolved, and that she looked| At this time, then, the death of her mother, and the 
forward to the approach of the last struggle without! marriage of her sister, were the cause of Mrs. Hemans 
a fear. It is consolatory to add, that her dying mo-| breaking up her establishment in Wales, and taking 
ments were cheered by the kind offices of zealous and|/up her residence at Wavertree, a pleasant village 
faithful friends: for herself, her departure from this|/about three miles from Liverpool. She had made 
world could only be a happy exchange. There is|choice of this situation, in the idea that it afforded 
no fear of her being forgotten; we shall long think|advantages of education for her sons, and cultivated 


of her— lsociety for herself. But the mistake she made in 
° , ‘thus choosing was a great one; Liverpool was then 
Kindly and gently, but as of one jsingularly deficient in good schools, and its society 
For whom tis well to be fled and gone ; |was too much broken up into small circles, too com- 
As of a bird from a chain unbound, [pletely under the dominion of a money aristocracy, to 


As of a wanderer whose home is found ;— 
: . jolt rmuch that was congenial to her own taste and 


jpursuits, She was too imaginative and fanciful to be 
|thoroughly understood by that party to which Roscoe 
and Currie had formerly belonged: they found that 
ithe brilliant things whieh she threw out, the spon- 
taneous overflowings of her peculiar mind, * proved 
nothing ;”’ and they did not perceive the elevation of 
thought, and the frequent religious feeling which also 
There are few cases in which delicacy and feeling are| formed a part of her character. ‘The less intelligent, 
more entirely tested, than when the surviving friends} who discovered that she did not enjoy dinners, balls, 
of those who were gifted and celebrated while on earth,|/and concerts after their fashion,—and there is no code 
are called upon to determine in what time and in what|so arbitrary as the statute of manners in a provincial 
measure some account may be offered to the public of |town,—who remarked one or two singularities in her 
their personal history and private character, Sach,|dress, and were frightened by her allusions to things 
at least, is my feeling, in attempting to collect my re-|and feelings of which they knew nothing, kept aloof 
membrances of my deceased friend, Mrs. Hemans. I) from her, with suspicion and uneasiness. 
am afraid of saying too much, lest | be thought pre-| 1 mention these things, neither in reproach nor in 
mature and unfeeling, in thus minutely dwelling upon/derision,—they are the natural and inevitable condi- 
the manners and habits of one searcely cold in her/|tions of a society so constituted as the society of Li- 
grave: I am afraid of saying too little, lest those who verpool,—but simply as accounting for the manner in 
knew her less should think it requisite to complete} which Mrs. Hemans held herself in comparative re- 
the pieture, by additions which bear little resemblance |tirement, and confined her intercourse (willingly 
to the original. Had I merely cousulted my own in-|given) to a very few. She had never learned the 
clinations, the following notices would have been de-|feignings and prettinesses of the world’s manners ; 
ferred for some time; for who is there that can tura/nor on the other hand, did she find it agreeable always 
over the pages of his memory, to seek for relics and|to sit upon her throne, as it were, with her book of 
memorials of those who have recently passed away,/magie upon her knee, and her conjuring wand in her 
without a feeling of deep sadness, and an equally outstretched arm. Her humour was sprightly and 
strong disinclination to produce such feelings to the searching, as well as original: she could talk deli- 
gaze and criticism of the public? cious nonsense, as well as inspired sense; and the 
When I first became acquainted with Mrs. Hemans, utilitarian and the serious, who would fain have had a 
her fame was at its brightest, and her lyrics published | “oral placarded and paraded upon every chance phrase 
in the different periodicals :—her * Forest Sanetuary,”’|of conversation, ** wondered, and went their way.” 
and above all, her ** Records of Woman” (probably | At this time, she was sought out in her retreat by 
from the happy choice of its subject), had not only|every species of literary homage, from every corner 
raised her nume high in the estimation of all classes|of England and America; gifts, offers of service, let- 
of readers, but had excited considerable curiosity, and |ters of introduction crowded upon her: literary en- 
I really believe genuine interest, as to the person and|gagements were pressed upon her, from the divinity 
fortunes of the writer, She was, however, unknown, /|treatise to the fairy tale, which she simply evaded by 
save to a small and select circle of friends :—some| pursuing her own way; and yet she was never so de- 
lightful, never so happy, as when she could come in, 
* Nos. 400, 402. 404. like an inmate, to the firesides of the few who under- 


So let it be! 
° 





To the “ Athenewam”* we are likewise indebted 
for the following personal recollections of Mrs. He- 
mans :— 


















stood her; at times making most pleasant merriment 
of the noforieties of her lot; at times, when graver 
subjects were touched upon, rising to a lofty and 
glowing eloquence, which | have seldom heard reach- 
ed, certainly never surpassed. 

The house which Mrs. Hemans occupied was too 
small to deserve the name; the third of a cluster or 
row, close to a dusty road ; and yet too fownish in ap- 
pearance and situation to be called a cottage. It was 
set in a Small court, and within was gloomy and com- 
fortless ; its parlours being little larger than closets : 
and yet she threw something of her own spirit round 
her, even in so unpromising an abode; and with her 
books, and her harp, and the flowers which sometimes 
haif filled her little rooms, they presently assumed a 
habitable, almost an elegant, appearance. Sometimes, 
indeed, the scene was varied, by odd presents, lite- 
rary and others. I remember once paying her a visit, 
when a persevering writer, personally unknown to 
her, had sent her a hundred sonnets, printed on sepa- 
rate slips of paper, for inspection and approval; these 
had not yet been consigned to the “chaos drawer,” 
as she used to call it, from which many a precious 
piece of folly and flattery might have been disinterred 
for the amusement of the public; and as the day was 
windy, and the window chanced to be open, this cen- 
tury of choice things was flying hither and thither, 
much to our amusement—a miniature snow storin, 
chased by her boys with as much glee as if they had 
been butterfly hunting. Searcely had she settled her- 
self at Wavertree than she was besieged by visiters, 
to a number positively bewildering; a more heteroge- 
neous company cannot be imagined. Many came 
merely to stare at the strange poetess,—others to pay 
proper neighbourly morning calls; and those were 
surprised to find that she was not ready with an an- 
swer, when the talk was of housekeeping and like 
matters. Others, and these were the worst, brought 
in their hands small cargoes of cut-and-dry compli- 
ment, and, as she used to declare, had primed them- 
selves for their visit, by getling up a certain number 
of her poems. Small satisfaction had they in their 
visits: they found a lady, neither short nor tall; though 
far from middle age, no longer youthful or beautiful 
in her appearance, (her hair, however, of the true au- 
burn tinge, was as silken, and as profuse and curling 
as it had ever been); with manners quiet and refined, 
a little reserved and uncommunicative, one, too, who 
lent no ear to the news of the day— 


Who gave the ball and paid the visit last. 


The ladies, however, when they went away, had to 
tell, “that her room was in a sad litter with books 
and papers, that the strings of her harp were half of 
them broken, and that she wore a veil on her head 
like no one else.”’ Nor did the gentlemen make much 
way by their Della Cruscan admiration; in fact, the 
stock of compliment once being exhausted, there re- 
mained nothing to be said on either side: though 
there were none more frankly delighted, or more keen- 
ly sensible of the genuine pleasure she gave by her 
writings than Mrs. Hemans. Her works were a part 
of herself, herself of them; and those who enjoyed 
and understood the one, enjoyed and understood the| 
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upon to endure. People not only brought their own 
books, but those of ** my sister and my sister’s child,” 
all anxious to have something written on purpose for 
themselves. One gentleman, a total stranger to her, 
beset her before (as the housewives say) “ske was 
fairly settled,”’ with a huge virgin folio, splendidly 
bound, which he had bought on purpose “that she 
might open it with one of her exquisite poems.” On 
the whole, she bore her honours meekly, and for a 
while, in the natural kindliness of her heart, gave 
way to the current, wishing to oblige every one. 
Sometimes, however, her sense of the whimsical 
would break out; sometimes it was provoked by the 
thorough-going and coarse perseverance of the intru- 
sions, against which it was difficult to guard. What 
could be done with persons who called thrice in one 
morning, and refused to take their final departure till 
they were told “when Mrs. Hemans would be at 
home?” It was on one of these occasions, that she 
commissioned a friend of hers, in a lively note, to 
procure her “a dragon, to be kept in her court-yard.” 
At another time (and that I well remember was a fla- 
grant case,) her vexation worked itself off in a no less 
cheerful manner :— 

“They had an album with them; absolutely an 
album! You had scarcely left me to my fate—oh! 
how you laughed the moment you were set free !— 
when the little woman with the inquisitorial eyes in- 
formed me that the tall woman with the superior u®@ 
derstanding—Heaven save the mark !—was ambitious 
of possessing my autograph—and out * leaped in light- 
ning forth’—the album. A most evangelical and edi- 
fying book it is truly; so J, out of pure spleen, mean 
to insert in it something as strongly savouring of the 
Pagan miscellany as 1 dare. Oh! the * pleasures of 
fame!’ Oh! that I were but a little girl in the top 
of the elm tree again! Your much-enduring F. H.” 

I cannot give this, and the following fragments se- 
lected from a mass of correspondence, with the diffe- 
rent members of a family circle, without simply de- 
siring the reader to remember that al! of them were 
notes written—for such was her nature—from the im- 
pulse of the moment, during a period of unbroken in- 
tercourse and confidence. ‘The graver as well as the 
gayer passages they contain, are so entirely charac- 
teristic, that | have not thought it right to withhold 
them altogether: though some may be so wound up 
with the less important personal interests and feelings 
of those whom she addressed, as not to be separable 
from them. All that was possible, however, has 
been detached, and, in so doing, I have sacrificed, 


‘with regret, much that is brilliant and striking, aad 


that speaks of and to the heart, 

Besides all these home troubles, were the visits of 
strangers, not “ angels’ visits, few and far between” 
—from east and west, and north and south, they came 
—not a few from America. The admiration enter- 
tained by the Americans for her genius is as sincere 
as it is creditable to themselves. I remember seeing 
a beautiful girl from New York town, quite pale with 
excitement, at the thoughts of being presented to the 
poetess. * Her friends at home,” she said, * would 
think so much of her, if she could only say she 
had seen Mrs. Hemans.”” Another lady, of stouter 
fibre, also from across the Atlantic, came sturdily 


other, and made their way at once to her heart. Ijapon her, with a box full of family portraits in her 


must not forget to allude to what Charles Lamb calls; 
the “ albumean persecution,” which she was called| 


hand, and a mouth full of the oddest protestations of 
regard possible; and, on taking leave of Mrs, He- 
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mans, remonstrated with her on the melancholy tone 
of her poetry in general, and entreated to be allowed 
to introduce a friend of her own, whom she might 
lean upon * as a perfect walking-stick of friendship,” 
under which happy support, she prophesied that her 
verses would preseutly become cheerful—and the gen- 
tleman was * long, and lank, and brown,” and suita- 
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and interrupted me. There is a dark lake somewhere 
among the Swedish mountains—and in the lake there 
is an island of pines—and on the island an old castle 
—and there is a spirit harper, who lives far down in 
the lake, and when any evil is going to befall the in- 
habitants of the castle, he rises to the surface, and 
plays a most mournful ditty on the shadowy harp, 





ble to the simile. These were mere acquaintances of |and they know that it is a music of warning. I met 
the hour; but among her visiters from far away places|with it in *Olaus Magnus ;’ such a strange wild old 
came friends too; and when I remember the evenings|book : did you ever read it?” 
I have passed in her little parlour, with herself, and| These last notes are further interesting, as showing 
Miss Jewsbury, (alas! too early called away!) and| what may be well called * the rainbow hue” of the 
Mary Howitt, and Dr. Bowring, and others, I cannot) poet’s mind, how near to each other dwell its livelier 
but regret that | have no more specific record of the|and its deeper feelings. But the world in general is 
conversation, which was struck out in this encounter|singularly unwilling to admit this double power; and 
of minds of no common order. It was varied and/l have often thought that a fear of its censure and re- 
sparkling, and suggestive beyond most that I have|mark narrowed the class of subjects to which Mrs. 
since heard. ‘The two following notes refer to this| Hemans confined herself—though again it may be 
period :—the second to a cruel murder perpetrated | said, that she never wrote save when in earnest, and 
upon that fine but most extravagant poem of Shelley's, that the lonely and pervading thoughts of her mind (I 
“Mary Anne’s Dream,” which a gentleman had in- speak of it in a state of comparative calmness—there 
sisted upon reading aloud, much in * Ercles’ vein :’’— were times when they were of a much sadder hue,) 
“Thank you for your very kind note: | was much were of that lofty, and noble, and chivalresque cha- 
better when it arrived, but did not feel the less grati-|racter, which speaks out in her poetry : something of 
fied by all the cordial kindness of its expressions. | this will be seen in further selections from her letters, 
My complaint is, indeed, most pertinacious, if not) which I shall give. 
hopeless, as I am assured, and indeed convinced, that} It was during Mrs. Hemans’s residence at Waver- 
it is caused by excitements, from which, unless I tree that she paid two long visits to Scotland, and a 
could win ‘the wings of a dove and flee away’ into a third tothe Lakes. Perhaps the time she spent in 
calmer atmosphere, I have no chance of escaping. 1 Edinburgh and its neighbourhood was the most public 
have, therefore, only to meet it as cheerily as | may— part of her life—the sensation of curiosity she excited 
and there is a buoyant spirit yet unconquered, though among the circles of ** modern Athens” was great— 
often sorely shaken, within me. aad the attention lavished on her must, some of it, 
* Do you know that I have really succeeded in have been hard to bear with a grave face. One lady 
giving something of beauty to the suburban court of my pursued her in the Castle garden, and introduced her- 
dwelling, by the aid of the laburnums and rhododen-'self, **as having discovered her to be Mrs. Hemans 
drons, which I planted myself, and which I want you by a secret sympathy, which assured her that she 
to see whilst they are so amiably flowering. But how|could not be mistaken ;’°°—one, herself a writer of no 
soon the feeling of home throws a light and loveliness inconsiderable fame, desired to know, * whether a bat 
over the most uninteresting spot. I am beginning to might be allowed to appear in the presence of a night- 
draw that feeling around me here, and consequently ingale.’”” ‘These anecdotes are gathered from eye- 
to be happier. witnesses; but a part of her Scotch journey will be 
“Did you ever see a letter with a symphony? I best told in one or two of her own letters :— 
call the enclosed one of that class. After many and 
long wanderings, it reached me this morning with **Chiefswood, July, Tuesday morning. 
that awful Titanic poem, the ; the sightof which| ‘ Whether I shall return to you ‘all brighter and 
really renews all the terrors of ‘Charlemagne.’ The happier,’ as your letter so kindly prophesies, | know 
opening of Mr. ’s letter strikes me as being so not; but I think there is every prospect of my return- 
very original, that I send it for your edification.”"— jing more fitful and wilful than ever; for here 1 am 
“I fear you were very unwell the otherevening, or leading my own free native life of the hills again: and 
did you run away so early to escape the infliction of|if 1 could but bring some of my friends, as the old 
another * Dream 2" 1 was quite afraid of looking at|ballad says, ‘ near, near, near me,’ I should, indeed, 











you, lest I should have laughed. I had such a levee 
yesterday morning, I was as much inclined to run 
away from them all, as from the Bishop and Dean, 
and sofa-table, and Chinese puzzles of old. and 
called upon me—what a butyraceous-looking pair 
they are! Something was said of Montgomery’s * Pe- 
lican Island ;’ and with your comparison of the pen- 
guin, and my Welsh recollections fall in my head, I 
had the narrowest escape possible of calling it + Puffin 
Island.’ How do poets contrive to grow so fat? 1 
suppose it is only érunslators who can do so, and what 
the country-people call * nice quiet gentlemen’ poets. 
However, I liked them both, they looked so extreme- 











enjoy it; but that strange solitary feeling which I ean- 
not chase away comes over me too often like a dark 
sudden shadow, bringing with it an utter indifference 
to all things around. I lose it most frequently, how- 
ever, in the excitement of Sir Walter Scott’s society ; 
and with him I am now in constant intercourse, tak- 
ing long walks over moor and woodland, and listen- 
ing to song and legend of other times, till my mind 
forgets itself, and is carried wholly back to the days 
of the Slogan and the fiery Cross, and the wild ga- 
therings of Border chivalry. I cannot say enough of 
his cordial kindness to me: it makes me feel, when 
at Abbotsford, as if the stately rooms of that ances- 





iy comfortable. * * * I seud you the Moravian air;'tral-looking place were old familiar scenes to me. 
and this is the old Swedish tradition of which 1 was) Yesterday he made a party to show me * the pleasant 
speaking to you last night, when the public entered banks of Yarrow,’ about ten miles from hence. I 
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went with him in an open carriage, and the day wasjhad observed ; and he asked me, ‘If I did not think 
lovely, smiling upon us with a real blue sunny sky ;| that a union of music with song, varying in measure 
and we passed through | know not how many storied|and expression, might in eome degree imitate, or re- 
spots, and the spirit of the master-mind seemed to call) present, those * voices of the trees.’ He described to 

|me some Highland music of a similar imitative cha- 


up sudden pictures from every knoll and cairn as we 
went by, so vivid were his descriptions of the things! racter, called the * Notes of the Sea Birds’—barbaric 
In the evening we had a 


that had been. ‘The names of some of these scenes) notes truly they must be. 
had, to be sure, rather savage sounds; such as * Slain| great deal of music: he is particularly fond of na- 
Man's Lea,’ * Dead Man’s Pool,’ &e.; bat I do not;tional airs, and I played him many, for which, I wish 
know whether these strange titles did not throw a|you could have heard how kindly and gracefully he 
deeper interest over woods and waters, now so bright-\thanked me. But, O, the bright swords! ] must not 
ly peaceful. We passed one meadow on which Sir/forget to tell you how I sat, like Minna in the ‘ Pi- 
Walter’s grandfather nad been killed in a duel. * Had/rate,’ (though she stood or moved, I believe,) the very 
it been a century earlier,’ said he, *a hloody feud|* Queen of Swords.’ I have the strangest love for the 
would have been transmitted to me, as Spaniards be-| flash of glittering steel, and Sir Walter brought out I 
queath a game of chess to be finished by their chil-| know not how many gallant blades to show me: one 
dren ;’ and I do think, that had Ae lived in those ear-| which had fought at Killicrankie, and one which had 
lier days, no man would have more enjoyed what Sir belonged to the young Prince Henry, James the First’s 
Lucius O’Trigger is pleased to call ‘a pretty quarrel.’| son, and one which looked of as noble race and tem- 
The whole expression of his benevolent countenance per as that with which Cour de Lion severed the 
changes, if he has but to speak of the dirk or the clay-|block of steel in Saladin’s tent. Whata number of 
more: you see the spirit that would * say amidst the|things I have yet to tell you! I feel sure, that my 
trumpets, ha! ha!’ suddenly flashing from his gray greatest pleasure from all these objects of interest will 
eyes ; and sometimes, in repeating a verse of warlike arise from talking them over with you when I return. 
minstrelsy, he will spring up as if he caught the sound I hope you have received my letter with an account of 
of.a distant gathering cry. ithe Rhymer’s Glen, and the little drawing of Chiefs- 

* But Lam forgetting beautiful Yarrow, along the wood, for which | now send you a pendant in one of 
banks of which we walked through the Duke of Bue-| Abbotsford, which is at least recommended by its 





cleugh’s grounds, under old, rich, patrician-looking | fidelity.” 
trees; and at every turn of our path the mountain! 
stream seemed to assume a new character, sometimes, 
lying under steep banks, in dark transparence, and) 
sometimes 


‘Crested with tawny foam, 

Like the mane of a chestnut steed.’ 
And there was Sir Walter beside me, repeating, with 
a tone of feeling as deep as if ‘hen only first wa- 
kened,— 


* They sought him east—they sought him west, 

They sought him far with wail and sorrow ; 

There was nothing seen but the coming night, 
There was nothing heard but the roar of Yarrow.’ 


It was all like a dream. Do you remember Words- 
worth’s poem, * Yarrow visited ? 1 was ready to ex- 
claim in its opening words,‘ .2nd is this Yarrow ? 
There was nothing to disturb the deep and often 
solemn loveliness of the scenery : no rose-coloured spen- 
cer, such as ) oy the unhappy Count Forbin 
amidst the Pyramids:—Mr. Hamilton, and Mrs. 
Lockhart, and the boys who followed us, were our 
whole party; and the sight of shepherds—real, and 
not Arcadian shepherds—sleeping under their plaids, 
to shelter from the noonday, carried me at once into 
the heart of a pastoral and mountain country. We 
visited Newark Tower, where, amongst other objects 
that waken many thoughts, I found the name of Mun- 
go Park (who was a native of the Yarrow vale,) 
which he had inscribed himself shortly before leavin 

his own bright river, never to return. We came bac 

to Abbotsford, where we were to pass the remainder 
of the day, partly along the Ettrick, and partly through 
the Tweed: on the way, we were talking of trees— 
in his love for which, Sir Walter is a perfect Eveiyn, 
I mentioned to him what I once spoke of to you, the 
different sounds they give forth to the wind, which he 





"| profitable.’ 


**T do not mean you to complain any more of * more 
packets,’ without any note for you; and though notes 
can convey but a very imperfect idea of all the varied 
and rapid impressions which my mind is now re- 
ceiving, still I constantly feel a desire of communica- 
ting them to a all, which prompts me to write. I 
do not think I have yet mentioned to any of you my 
having beeome acquainted with the Dominie—the ve- 
ritable Dominie Sampson, being no other than a cler- 
gyman of this neighbourhood, a tall, flail-like man, 
with long, innocent-looking parted hair, and a wooden 
leg :—be it known to you all, that the Dominie pro- 
fesseth the most profound admiration for me—after 
the solemn expression of which, you may be well 
assured, that all other homage must be, ‘ flat and un- 
Imagine me seated in the moonlight a 
few nights ago, on the very highest pinnacle of Mel- 
rose attainable by human step, sitting silently of 
course, for the spirit of the scene had very deeply 
impressed me; then imagine a sound of tramp—tramp 
—tramp—somewhat like that announcing the appear- 
ance of the statue in Don Giovanni—and Jo! the Do- 
minie sallying forth from a sort of loop-hole, and very 
nearly throwing himself and his wooden leg at my 
feet, and commencing thus profoundly :—* Madam! 
fortunate man may I esteem myself, in being permit- 
ted thus to feel the inspiration of your presence at 
such an hour.’ You may furthermore imagine, how 
quickly the tide of feeling turned—and how difficult 
it was for Mr. Hamilton and myself to accomplish a 
safe descent amidst all our Jaughter—and how provo- 
king to be forced into laughter amidst Melrose ruins, 
and by moonlight, and within the sound of the 
Tweed. You will be pleased, I am sure, to think of 
all the delightful recollections I shall carry away from 
the constant intercourse I am now enjoying with Sir 
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Walter Scott. On Saturday next, I go for some days 
to Abbotsford, where 1 now feel quite at home, and 
where Charles and Henry run in and out like children 
of the soil. I have marked all the music in my books 
which Sir Walter particularly enjoys. The * Rhine 
Song’ is one of his very great favourites, and a * Can- 
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Chiefswood, July 13. 

“ How I wish you were within reach of a post letter, 
like our most meritorious Saturday’s messenger, my 
dear ——, amidst all these new scenes and new peo- 
ple, I want so much to talk to you all. At present 1 
ean only talk of Sir Walter Scott, with whom I have 


cionella Espaiola” another; and of the ‘ Captive|just been taking a long delightful walk through the 


Knight’ he is never weary. Mrs. Lockhart sings her 


*Rhymer’s Glen’—I came home, to be sure, in rather 


native ballads in a very peculiar and spirit-stirring|a disastrous state after my adventures, and was greet- 


manner to the harp. I searcely know whether you 


ed by my maid with that most disconsolate visage of 


would enjoy music of so rude a character, but it has|hers, which invariably moves my hard heart to laugh- 
much effect amidst all the warlike associations of the} ter, for | had got wet above my ankles in the haunted 


scene.”’ 


burn, torn my gown in making my way through 


With herself, Mrs. Hemans’ first journey into Scot-| thickets of wild roses, stained my gloves with wood 


land was always a favourite topic of conversation. 
She spoke with delight of the romantic scenery of 


strawberries, and even—direst misfortune of all}! 
scratched my face with a rowan branch! But what 


Hawthornden, and of the hospitality extended to her/of all this? Had I not been walking with Sir Walter 


in not a few ancient and stately houses. 


I regret that} Scott, and listening to tales of Elves, and Bogles, and 


I have been unable to find a letter, one of her best,| Brownies, and hearing him recite some of the Spanish 


dated, I think, from Dalmahoy, in which she de- 
scribed, with inimitable grace and liveliness, an ad- 


ballads till they ‘stirred the heart like the sound of 
the trompet?’ I must reserve many of these things 


venture of hers in a haunted chamber there—a tapes-|to tell you when we meet; but one very important 
tried chamber too ; how she had retired to her pillow,| trait (since it proves a most remarkable sympathy be- 
conjuring up a thousand weird and shadowy images,|tween the Great Unknown and myself ) I cannot pos- 
till she became almost afraid of the phantoms of her|sibly defer to that period, but must record it now. 
own imagination, and when she looked round the| You will expect something peculiarly impressive, I 


room, started at the fantastic figures on its walls—/have no doubt. 


how, in the heroine style, she must nerds rise and 


Well: we had reached a rustic seat 
in the woods, and were to rest there, but I, out of pure 


examine these by her taper—when, lo! instead of|perverseness, chose to establish myself comfortably 


prince or paladin, or frowning ancestor, the object of|on a grass bank. 


her fear proved a Jemmy Jessamy shepherd, 


With a frill, and a flowered waistcoat, and a fine bow-pot 
at his breast, 


* Would it not be more prudent for 
you, Mrs. Hemans,’ said Sir Walter, ‘to take the 
seat ’—*T have no doubt that it would, Sir Walter, 
but, somehow or other, I always prefer the grass.’— 
‘ And so do I,’ replied the dear old gentleman, coming 
to sit there beside me, ‘and I really believe that I do 





tranquilly plucking cherries in a tree for the benefit of|it chiefly out of a wicked wilfulness, because all my 


some equally Arcadian Silvia or Corisca below. Bnt 
she loved best to talk and write of Abbotsford—she 
could not only enjoy the conversation of its master, 
and appreciate the treasures he had hoarded up, such 
picturesque and rare things as she delighted in, but 
could answer him in his own vein—could give him 
legend for legend—and receive his enthusiastic de- 
scriptions of any trait of romance or bravery with 
equally genuine enthusiasm. Some, however, of her 
letters and tales of the **North Counrrie” told of 
lighter things than these: the one which follows, in 
ore is strikingly characteristic of her in her 
ively and wilful mood, which sometimes made those 
sigh most who loved her best. In all matters of personal 
care and foresight, she was, alas! as thoughtless as a 
child—and would give way to ebullitions of passing 
gaiety and animal spirits, (always, however, tempered 
by the exquisite refinement of her nature,) which some 
denounce as indiscreet in all who have come out of 
the green years of childhood—and others, more grave- 
ly would diseountenance, though I cannot but think 
unjustly, as incompatible with deep feeling. This 
letter, like all which follow marked with an asterisk. 
was addressed to a correspondent of her own sex. | 
have given them because they show the grace and 
liveliness which she could throw round the most 
familiar matters—and have found it impossible, in 
glancing over them for the purpose of selection, to 
avoid measuring them against other specimens of e/o- 
quence de billet \eft by her predecessors most famed in 
this class of writing—and equally impossible to avoid 


good advisers say that it will give me the rheumatism.’ 
Now, was it not delightful? I mean, for the future, 
to take exactly my own way in all matters of this 
kind, and to say that Sir Walter Scott particularly 
recommended me to do so. 1 was rather agreeably 
surprised in his appearance, after all I had heard of 
his homeliness ; the predominant expression of coun- 
tenance is, I think, a sort of arch good-nature, convey- 
ing a mingled impression of penetration and benevo- 
lence. The portrait in the last year’s * Literary 
Souvenir’ is an excellent likeness.” 

It was during her second visit to Scotland that Mrs. 
Flemans sat to Mr. Angus Fletcher for her bust, which, 
as far as I am aware, is the only resemblance extant 
which does full justice to the expression of her covn- 
tenance. It was executed, I believe, for Sir Robert 
Liston, of Milburn ‘l'owers. Few celebrated authors, 
indeed, have caused so little spoliation of canvass and 
ivory as Mrs. Hemans. She never sat for her picture 
willingly ; and the play of her features was so con- 
stant and so changeful, as to render the task of the 
artist a difficult one, almost to impossibility. Nor, to 

the best of my knowledge, has any likeness of her 
been engraved. 

On her way into Scotland for the second visit, Mrs. 

Hemans passed a few weeks in a secluded cottage on 

the banks of Winandermere. Here she had an oppor- 

tunity of making the personal acquaintance of one 

whom she had long admired and reverenced as a poet; 

but I may have occasion to speak more fully of the 

love she bore to Wordsworth’s writings when I treat 











feeling how well they stand the comparison. 


more exclusively of her literary tastes. In the four 
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following letters, which were written at this happy 
period, it will be seen how highly she valued him as 
aman and as a friend; nor will her little pleasantry 
about the bridal gift be misunderstood—to my think- 
ing, the difference between the poet of daily life, and 
the poetese of romance and sentiment, could hardly be 
shown better than in this anecdote. The second letter 
is more personal than I should have liked to print 
were the truths it contains one iota less valuable and| 
less nobly expressed. 





“ Dove Nest, near Ambleside. 

“T have too long left unacknowledged your letter, 
but the wicked world does so continue to persecute 
me with notes and parcels and despatches, that even 
here I cannot find half the leisure you would imagine. 
Yesterday, | had three visiting cards, upon which I 
look with a fearful and boding eye, left at the house, 
whilst I was sitting in the innocency of my heart, 
thinking no harm, by the side of the lake—imagine, 
visiting cards at Dove Nest! Robinson Crusoe’s dis- 
may on seeing the print of the man’s foot in the sand| 
could have been nothing, absolutely nothing, to mine, 
when these evil tokens of *‘ young ladies, with pink 
parasols,’ met my distracted sight on my return from 


J 
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** Dove Nest, Ambleside. 

“T am sure = will believe that I have read your 
letter with a full and most sincere participation in the 
varied feelings it expresses.- As for your imps! poor 
dear little things! so great is my compassion for them, 
that I, even /, would at this moment of tender feeling 
willingly uncork them all, though I believe the con- 
sequences would be little less awful than those of un- 
tying the bag of winds. But to speak more serious- 


ly,— 


Let nought prevail against you, to disturb 
Your cheerful faith. 


You will not be ‘ cribbed and cabined’ by the influence 
of your daily toils; no, you will rise from them, as 
all minds gifted for worthier things Aave risen, with a 
fresh and buoyant joy, into a world where they can- 
not enter. Tell me one instance of a generous spirit 
which has sunk under the mere necessity for steadfast 
and manly exertion;—many, many, I believe, have 
been lost and bewildered for want of having this clear 
path marked out to them. I am convinced that you 
will be all the better for having your track so defined, 
and for knowing when and where you may turn aside 


the shore. En revanche, however, I have just received |from it to gather flowers upon which no soil of earthi- 
the most exquisite letter ever indited by the pen ofjness will have fallen. I could not write thus, if I 
man, from an American, who, being an inhabitant of thought that one precious gift of mind was to be sac- 


No. » Philadelphia, is certainly not like to trouble) 
me with any thing more than his ‘spiritual attach-| 
ment,’ as Mr. of is pleased to call it. He, 
that is, my American, must certainly be not the; 
‘ walking-stick,’ but the very ‘/eaping-pole’ of * friend-| 
ship.’ — read, mark, learn, and promulgate, for! 
the benefit of the family, the following delectable pas- 
sage :—* How often have I sung some touching stanza 
of your own, as I rode on horseback of a Saturday 
evening, from the village academy to my home, a lit- 
tle out of town; and saw, through the waving cedars 
and pines, the back roof and the open door of some 
. pleasant wigwam, where the young comely maidens 
were making their curious baskets, or wampum-belts, 
and singing their To-gas-a-wana, or evening song! 
How often have I murmured “ Bring Flowers,” 














or 
the “ Voice of Spring,” as thus I pensively pondered 
along! How often have | stood on the shores of the 
Cayuga and the Seneca, the Oneida and the Skanate- 
les, and called to mind the sweetness of your strains.’ 
I see you are enchanted, my dear . bat this is not 
all; ‘the, lowliest of my admirers,’ as the amiable 
youth entitles himself, begs permission to be, for once, 
my ‘cordonnier,’ and is about to send me a pair of In- 
diao mocassins, with * my illustrious name interwoven 
in the buckskin of which they are composed, with wam-| 
pum beads.’ If I receive this precious gift before 1) 
return to Liverpool, I shall positively make my ap- 
pearance en squaw, the very first evening I come to’ 
Street; and pray tell that with these mo-| 
eassins, and a blanket to correspond, shall certainly | 
be able to defy all the rigours of the ensuing winters 
I am much disappointed to find, that there is no pros-) 














rificed to the employment upon which you have en- 
tered. You know that I believe you to be endowed 
with powers for the attainment of excellence; and 
where such powers do exist, I also believe them to be 
unconquerable. How very gravely I have written! 
If you were sitting here beside me, 1 could hardly 
have spoken so; but I i | have only wished to 
cheer and comfort you, and I know you will not let 
me be proved a false prophetess. However, I think 
there is but little danger, and that, with the prospect 
of immediately commencing and . besides 
about fifty pretty little entremets, of which I know no- 
thing, the poor imps may take comfort in their bottles 
on the mantel-piece, while the ‘ fish do their duty’ in 
the frying-pan below. * * * 

“I wish you were near me just at present. I am 
going out upon the lake with only the boys, and if 
our united giddiness does not get us into some diffi- 
culty or other it will be marvellous. Zo be sure I shall 
keep the precious mocassin letter—it will be the very 
key-stone of our edifice. Do you know, that I was 
actually found out in my nest here last night, by a 
party of American travellers.—O words of fear! and 
they came and staid all the evening with me, and I 
was obliged to play /’aimable, and to receive compli- 
ments, &c, &c. here, even here, on the very edge of 
Winandermere. In other respects, 1 am leading the 
most primitive life. We literally * take no note of 
time,’ as there happens to be no clock in the house. 
To be sure we get an eleemosynury pinch of time now 
and then (as one might a pinch of snuff, ) when any 
one happens to call with a watch, but that is a rare 
event. I believe I shall have to trouble you and —— 











pect of your visiting this Jovely country—there is to make me up a parcel before long. Mr. Words- 
balm in the very stillness of the spot I have chosen. worth wishes to read a little of Schiller with me, and 
The ‘ majestic silence’ of these lakes, perfectly sound- he is not to be had at Ambleside; and I want some 
less and waveless as they are, except when troubled chocolate, and ‘hat cannot be had at Ambleside; and 
by the wind, is to me most impressive. O! what a a black silk spencer, after many ‘ moving accidents by 
poor thing is society in the presence of skies and wa- field and »’ wants a rifacciamento, neither can that 
ters and everlasting hills!” | 
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be had at the all-needing Ambleside ; but I believe I 
must write the affecting particulars to ——.” 





** Dove Nest: 
“ My dear , I must frankly owa that it is my 
necessities which impel me so soon to address you 
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daily beauty in his life,’ which is in such lovely har 
mony with his poetry, that [ am thankful to have wit- 
nessed it and felt it. He gives me a great deal of his 
society ; reads to me, walks with me, leads my pony 
when I ride, and 1 begin to talk with him quite as 
with a sort of paternal friend. The whole of this 
morning he kindly passed in reading to me; a great 





in. From the various dilapidations which my 
wardrobe has endured, since J came into this country, 
I am daily assuming more and more of the appearance 
of a ‘deeayed gentlewoman,’ and if you could behold 
me in a certain black gown which came with me in 
all the freshness of youth, your tender heart would be 
melted with fearful compassion. The ebony bloom of 
the said dress is departed for ever; the waters of Wi- 
nandermere (thrown up by oars in unskilful hands) 


deal from Spenser, and afterwards his own ‘ Laoda- 
mia,’ my favourite ‘Tintern Abbey,’ and many of 
those noble sonnets which you, like myself, enjoy so 
much. His reading is very peculiar, but, to my ear, 
delightful ; slow, solemn, earnest in expression, more 
than any I ever heard; when he reads or recites in 
the open air, his deep and rich tones seem to proceed 
from a spirit-voice, and to belong to the religion of the 
place, they harmonize so fitly with the thrilling tones 





have splashed and dashed over it; the rains of Rydal|}of woods and waterfalls. His expressions are often 
have soaked it; the winds from Helm Crag have)strikingly poetical :—for instance, ‘1 would not give 
wrinkled it; and it is altogether somewhat in the|up the mists that spirifualise our mountains, for all 
state of the blue skies of Italy.’ Yesterday evening he walk- 
ed beside me as I rode ona long and lovely moun- 
tain-path, high above Grasmere Lake. I was much 
interested by his showing me, carved deep into a 
rock, as we passed, the initials of his wife’s name, 
Will you, therefore, be so kind as to send me as soon|inseribed there many years ago by himself; and the 
as possible, the maferie/ for this rifacciamento, * *|dear old man, like ‘Old Mortality,’ renews them from 
Imagine, my dear ——, a bridal present made by Mr./|time to time. I could scarcely help exclaiming, * Esto 
Wordsworth, to a young lady in whom he is much tua!” 
interested—a poet’s daughter, too! You will be} I shall insert a few more extracts from the livelier 
thinking of a brooch in the form of a lyre, or a butter-| letters of my friend—feeling how delightfully they 
fly-shaped aigrette; or a forget-me-not ring, or some) supersede, in the present case, the necessity of elabo- 
‘such small gear.’ Nothing of the sort—but ajrate character-drawing, or the “twice-told tale” of 
good, handsome, substantial, useful-looking—pair of|anecdote. They are chiefly fragments of notes, writ- 
scales, to hang up in her store-room! ‘For you must} ten in the humour of the moment, to those with whom 
be aware, my dear Mrs. Hemans,’ added he gravely,|she shared every passing emotion. 
‘how necessary it is for every lady to see things} ‘I hope Il shall soon be well enough to pay a visit; 
wei herself.’ Poveretta me /—I looked as good|I really mean to try if I can take a Jittle care of my- 
as I could, and, happily for me, the poetic eyes are|self (though J do think it requires a natural genius 
not very clear-sighted, so that I believe no suspicion, | for it,) because, having no kind brother to nurse me, 
derogatory tomy notability of character, has yet flash-|/I have made the brilliant discovery that there is no 
ed upon the mighty master’s mind; indeed, I told| pleasure at all in being ill alone; indeed it is very 
him that I looked upon scales as particularly graceful/desolate ; to me, so sirangely desolate, that ‘ sorrow 
things, and had great thoughts of having my picture|takes new sadness from surprise ;’ but I will not 
taken with a pair in my hand.. Tell that 1 am/speak about such things. I send you an American 
going to revisit Corriston on Saturday, driven by the| Annual to Jook at, which I received a few days ago, 
same straw-hatted and n-ribanded old bechelor|and in which you eannot be more surprised-to see 
whom I before descri to him. If there be many|some forgeries of mine ‘ on the use of the word Barb,’ 
beautiful lights and shadows upon the hills, I shall) than I was to see them there, It quite perplexed me, 
certainly die of ecstacy—not my own, but my com-/until I found out that a friend, in this neighbourhood, 
peters: for the strange creature greets every sun-|had given Professor Norton a copy of what I had al- 
m with an absolute scream of rapture. I wonder) most forgotten, during his visitto Liverpool. He has 
his horses do not take fright, and rush, with him and/|told the story in the prettiest way for me, but to you 
his ‘ violent delights,’ down some of the ghylls or scars|1 shall confess the whole wicked truth. It was nei- 
of the mountain.” ther more nor Jess than a mystification, practised up- 
on a very well-meaning gentleman (though somewhat 
“Rydal Mount. |earthly,) who, in the innocence of his heart, called 
‘I seem to be writing to you almost from the spi-|upon me two or three years ago, and asked if 1 could 
rit-land : all is here so brightly still, so remote from|help him to some authorities in the old English wri- 
every-day cares and tumults, that I sometimes can|ters for the use of the word Barb, as a steed. I pro- 
searcely persuade myself I am not dreaming. It|mised my assistance (I believe he had a wager de- 
scarcely seems to be ‘the light of common day’ that|/pending upon it,) and actually | imposed upon his 
is clothing the woody mountain before me, there is|trasting nature all that sheet of forgeries with which 
something almost ae in its soft gleams and|‘the much enduring man,’ enchanted by his sudden 
ever-changing shadows. am charmed with Mr.|acquisition of learning, went about rejoicing (I really 
Wordsworth, whose kindness to me has quite ajmarvel how I had the heart,) until some one-eyed 
soothing influence over my spirits. Oh! what re-|person, among the blind, awakened him from his state 
lief, what blessing there is in the feeling of admira-| of ignorance and bliss. 
tion when it can be freely poured forth! ‘There is aj] “I have been very ill used, in several ways, since 
Vou. xxx.—Novemser, 1836. 25 


Violets plucked, which sweetest showers 
May ne’er make grow again, 
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I saw you. Here isa great book on Phrenology, 
which a gentleman has just sent me, and expects that 
I shall read/ People do really take me for a sort of 
literary ogress, I think, or something like the sailor's 
definition of an epicure—*‘ a person that can eat any- 
thing.’ To be sure I did very much aggravate the 
Phrenologist lately, by laughing at the whole scullery 


science and its votaries, so | suppose this is his re-| 


venge; and imagine some of my American friends 
having actually sent me several copies of a tract, au- 
daciously calling itself *A Sermon on small Sins,’ 
Did you ever know anything so scurrilous and per- 
sonal? * Small sins’ to me, who am very little better 
than a grown-cp Rosamond (Miss Edgeworth’s 
naughty girl, you know,) who constantly lie in bed 
till it is too late to get up early, break my needles 
(when I use any,) leave my keys among my neck- 
laces, answer all my amusing letters first, and leave 
the others to their fate, and, in short, regularly com- 
mit small sins enough every day to roll up into one 
great, immense, frightful one at the end of it! Now, 
have I not been ill, very ill used, as I said ?”’ 





**“Tam sure you will be glad to hear, my dear 
——, that 1 was not at all worse for the flight out of 
doors I took with you, though I have not since been 
able to repeat it. I bear long being shut up in the 
house about as ill as a gipsy or a wild Arab would. 
Did it ever strike you how much lighter sorrows and 
‘pining cares’ become out in the free air, and under 
the blue sky, than ‘beneath a smoky roof,’ as the 
sea-kings of old used to say? I wish you would fix 
an evening to come here—I believe a moon was the 
requisite you mentioned when I last spoke of your 
coming—and | am sure there is a moon, for she looks 
in at my window every night, and keeps me awake 


with her cold bright eyes, which, | scarcely know) 


why, always seem to speak of the past.” 

The next fragment refers to a visit she paid to the 
Amphitheatre—the Astley’s of Liverpool — seduced 
thither by the temptation of Ducrow’s “ Grecian Sta- 
tues.” 

“Oh! the horrors ot the cireus !—the orange-peel, 
the cigar-smoke, the shouts, screams, groans, and 
hisses, and other playful eccentricities of the pensive 
public! We sat, fwo of the party at least, with a su- 

erb disgust enthroned on our regal brows, and look- 
ing most resolutely away from the stage. But now I 
bethink myself, there was a certain tranquil assump- 
tion of superiority in your talking of sitting at home 
quietly, (and elegantly, doubtless,) which is not to be 
countenanced. You will please to consider the above 
as a mere mystification. The evening was delightful 
—-the clown altogether a ‘creature of the elements’ — 
the public might have been an audience of ‘ gentle 
readers’—I was enchanted, and my attendant cavalier 
in a state of beatitude.” 





“ You paid me the compliment yesterday evenin 
of saying that you often remembered things which 
said longer than I did myself; pray do not extend the 
distinetion to all the perversities which I must have 
uttered during those few hours; I rather think I was 
in the most capricious of moods, and that if 1 could 
have summoned the wings 1 so often wish, they 
would have been of a thousand and one colours. The 
reason, I believe, was, that choosing to have a little 
solitude to complain of, I had not thought proper to 
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see any one for three days, so you were the first reci- 
pient of all the strange fancies and feelings which had 
been floating about me during that long time. Well, 
I will be very good and gentle on ‘Tuesday evening, 
and try to realise the title of a book once inflicted up- 
on my javenile days by the heads of the family, and 
called *The Exemplary Matron,’—a * wearifu’ wo- 
man’ I then thought the good lady was, but I now be- 
lieve she would be a very suitable model for me. In 
which good faith (1 am afraid it will be truly faith, 
and not works,) believe me ever yours,—F, H.” 


Having presented these remembrances and memo- 
rials of the woman, it remains to adda few words 
concerning the poetess. And yet, in Mrs. Hemans, 
these two beings were so closely intertwined, that it 
may appear superfluous, and is almost impossible, to 
treat or think of them separately. There have been 
few, indeed, at any period of the history of poetry— 
very few in these later days, when genius is bought 
and sold with as much indifference as any other mar- 
ketable commodity—more thoroughly and intensely 
devoted to her art than she was. Even in the com- 
mon intercourse of daily life, whenever her mind cast 
off its burdens, and she was in the company of those 
of whose sympathy she was secure, she thought and 
spoke poetry. The most trifling passiug occurrence 
would suggest a new fancy, or provoke a happy ex- 
pression; that, which in other persons wand have 
been conceit and false enthusiasm (the most revolting 
of all things,) was in her the nature in which she 
“lived, end moved, and had her being.” And this 
mood had been rather encouraged than repressed by 
the circumstances of her life: for until the period 
when my acquaintance with her commenced she can 
hardly be said ever to have faced the world ; and then 
(may the Iricism be forgiven?) she met it by ran- 
ning away from it. So also in the course of her read- 
ing, various and extensive as this had been, she only 
retained—she would only retain—that which was de- 
licate and imaginative, and noble and refined. It may 
be, that she turned away too perseveringly from the 
homelier and harsher realities of life, and thus failed 
in obtaining the poet’s highest attribute, a universal 
sympathy; that she confined herself too exclusive! 
to such scenes, and thoughts, and images, as struc 
the peculiar chords of her own mind ;—and yet, on 
the other hand, this habit, even if it somewhat nar- 
rowed the sphere of her enjoyment, assisted to give 
her writings that earnestness of tone, and individual- 
ity of colouring, which have raised her on high, as 
the founder of a school of lyric poetry, and will pre- 
vent her name from being forgotten with the names 
of many other pleasant singers of to-day. 

Hence, too, it was, that the poetry of Mrs. Hemans, 
beautifully finished and perfect in its music as it al- 
ways appeared, was be rms with surprising ease : 
some of her lyrics, indeed, are little more than impro- 
visations; and, if 1 recollect right, that “Song of a 
Greek Islander,”— 


Where is the sea )—I languish here,— 


was literally spoken as it now appears in print. She 
was a thorough mistress of all the mechanism of her 
art (in this her fine feeling for music helped her,) and 

al] the ul measures in which her verse 
is usually cast with the utmost ease and dexterity. I 
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have sometimes thought her poetry almost too richly |play against all the fabrics of imagination; there are, 
coloured to be set to music :—not only the thoughts however, many interesting stories in it, and by judi- 


of her songs 


and the words, but the melody also is there ready cious management, one may contrive to escape the 


found ; this, however, may be but a fancy ; and most moral. 
» with her sister’s music, obtained de-|deal for a lady to admit—is it nott—about the Count 


You were right, and I was wrong—a great 


cided and immediate popularity—it will not be for-| Oginski; his * Song of the Swan’ was a polonaise, and 
gotten, that «The Captive Knight’ was an especial | not a waltzas I had imagined. And it is, indeed, most 
favourite with Sir Walter Seott. As, Lam mention- | beautiful ; music with which one could fancy his spirit 


ing her songs, I cannot resist the pleasure of giving 
one specimen, which is less known (the music has 
been worthily supplied by Mr. J. Z. Herrmann,) than 
it deserves to be. 


Far away! my soul is far away, 

Where the blue sea Javes a mountain shore; 

In the woods I see my brothers play : 

Midst the flowers my sister sings once more, 
Far away! 


Far away! my dreams are far away, 

When at midnight stars and shadows reign ; 

**Gentle child!” my mother seems to say, 

“Follow me, where home shall smile again,” 
Far away! 


Far away! my hope is far away, 
Where Love’s voice young Gladness may restore; 
O thou dove! now soaring through the day, 
Send me wings, to reach that brighter shor, 

Far away! 


Her taste for music, like every gift Mrs. Heman’s 
possessed, was eminently characteristic of the peculiar 
bent of her mind—of her earnest love and reverence 
for the spiritual, as opposed, and superior to the sensual, 
whether in art or in literature. She enjoyed it in pro- 
portion as it was suggestive: sometimes even, out of 
the abundance of her own heart, she found it in a 
meaning which it hardly intrinsically possessed ; for 
instance, Rossini’s bright, bounding, joyous * Di pia- 
cer,”’ suggested that fine lyric, “Triumphant music.” 


Wherefore and whither bear’st thou up my spirit, 
On eagle-wings through every plume that thrill? 
It hath no crown of victory to inherit, 
Be still—triumphant harmony—be still! 


With this prevailing tendency of mind, it will be 
readily understood, how and why Mrs. Hemans pre- 
ferred the music of thought and feeling of Germany to 
the more passionate and impulsive music of Italy. In 
the first of the two following letters will be found 
something of her own opinions on the question; the 
second, too, as treating of song-writing, may be ap- 
propriately given in this place. 

“+I hope the ghost stories made your hair stand on 
end satisfactorily, and that the wind moaned in the 
true supernatural tone, while you were reading, and 
that the lamp or taper (it ought to have been enshrined 
in a skull) threw the proper blue flickering light over 
mo pees, and gave every mysterious word a more un- 
earthly character. 1 have been making research for a 
good Welsh ghost to introduce to your acquaintance, 
bat have not met with one whom I consider sufficient- 
ly terrific. I suppose you know * Hibbert’s Theory of 
Apparitions ;’ it is a most provoking book, because the 
perverse author will not leave one in quiet possession 
of one’s faith, and insists upen bringing those hateful 
engines, commonly called the ‘ reasoning powers,’ into 


after death might have haunted her, ‘ the queenly, but 
too gentle for a queen.’ My sister applauds to the 
skies your preference of Rossini to all others; for my 
part I think, that those who have felt and suffered much 
will seek for a deeper tone in music than they can find 
in him: something more spiritual and more profound, 
such as the soul which breathes through the strains of 
Mozart or Bethoven: but I speak from feeling alone, 
and, I doubt not, most unscientifically.” 





“T should have sent you the January No. of Black 
wood long since, bat by some mischance it never reach- 
ed me. Poor Ebony has, as [ lately heard, in a letter 
from Cyri! Thornton, been dangerously ill, which, I 
suppose, is the reason of this irregularity in his pro- 
ceedings. * * I shall be delighted to hear the Irish air 
you mention; I am very fond of Irish music: there 
breathes through it (or perhaps I imagine all this) a 
mingling exultation and despondence, ‘like funeral 
strains with revelry ;” a something unconquerable, yet 
mournful, which interests me deeply. ‘But I really 
have nothing, and never shall, I believe, have any- 
thing written in the pas/orale measure your air seems 
to require: I must refer you to Shenstone :— 


* * My banks they are furnished with bees, 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep,” 


would be very lalling and —ish, I think: bat if it is 
a deep tone of pathos you want, I suppose nothing less 
will satisfy you than,— 


*€«T have found out a gift for my fair.’ 


And I should imagine a great deal of Irish energy, a 
ortissimo expression, might be bestowed upon the bar- 
barous deed with which the verse concludes. My sister 
has sent me a lovely little song, to some very simple 
words of mine; I think it is more full of feeling than 
anything she has ever composed. 

“I am quite surprised at your liking the ‘Storm- 
painter’ so much, as an expression of strong and per- 
turbed feeling. I could not satisfy myself with it in 
the least; it seemed all done in pale wuter-colours,”” 

To return to Mrs, Hemans’ poetry: though every 
line she wrote may truly be called spontaneous—the 
furthest possible from anything like head-work—there 
are of course, some of her compositions (those chiefly 
lyrical) more than others, in which she put her whole 
heart: in particular, those wherein any aspiration after 
immortality is expressed, or the weary pining of home- 
sickness, or in which she speaks with passionate self- 
distrust of her own art. Perhaps there never was 
given to the world a more thoroughly genuine out- 
burst of feeling than is to be found in her * Mozart’s 
Requiem,” the e»mposition of which so much excited 
her (it was written during a period of ill health), as 
sensibly to retard her recovery. I may instance, in 





particular, the three following stanzas : 
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Yet I have known it long, 
Too restless and too strong, 
Within this clay hath been th’ o’er-mastering flame; 
Swift thoughts that came and went, 
Like torrents o’er me sent, 
Have shaken, as a -eed, this thrilling frame. 


Like perfumes on the wind, 
Which none may stay or bind, 
The beautiful comes floating through my soul; 
I strive with yearnings vain, 
The spirit to detain— 
Of the deep harmonies which past me roll. 


Therefore disturbing dreams 
Trouble the secret streams, 
And founts of music that o’erflow my breast; 
Something far more divine, 
Than may on earth be mine, 
Haunts my worn heart, and will not let me rest. 


As another of those poems, in which her deepest 
and most abiding feelings were unconsciously uttered, 
I must mention her “ Breathings of Spring,” in which 
Byron’s beautiful yet bitter thought,— 


“I turn’d from all she brought, to allshe could not bring,” 


is more fully and softly wrought out, as she turns from 
the “ fairy-peopled world of flowers,” and * the bright 
waters,” and * the joyous leaves,” — 


“ Whose tremblings gladden every copse and glade,” 
and asks,— 


But what awak’st thou in the Aeart, O Spring! 
The human heart, with all its dreams and sighs; 
Thou, that giv’st back so many a buried thing, 
Restorer of forgotten harmonies! 
Fresh songs and scents break forth where’er thou art, 
What wak’st thou in the heart? 


Too much! O there too much!—we know not well 
Wherefore it should be thus—but, roused by thee, 
What fund strange yearnings from the soul’s deep cell 

Gush for the faces we no more shall see! 
How are we haunted in the wind’s low tone 
By voices that are gone! 


In addition to the above, I might cite passages from 
that passionate and noble adjuration—* To a departed 
Spirit,” — 


From the bright stars, and from the viewless air;— 


I might give the whole ef “A Spirit’s Return,” (the 
principal poem of her “Songs of the Affections,’’) 
which had its origin in a fireside conversation with 
those to whom the foregoing letters are addressed; I 
might speak of the picturesque and heroic spirit of 
many of her martial lyrics, which breathes out (deep- 
ened by the devotedness of woman’s nature) in that 
glorious character of Ximena, in her * Siege of Valen- 
cia,”’—the same which made her love to wear, as an 
ornament, a cross of the legion of honour, taken (I 
think) on one of the Peninsular battle-fields,—did I 
not fear to become tedious to others, fascinating as 
this part of my task is to myself. I must, however, 
relate one anecdote, illustrative of the intensity of feel- 
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ing Mrs. Hemans threw into her poetry. She had 
andertaken and made considerable progress in a legend, 
(the idea was, I believe, taken from some German tale 
or poem,) in which, to secure the love and constancy 
of a mortal suitor, a beautiful enchantress is repre- 
sented as resigning one spell of power after another— 
last of all, her immortality ; and is repaid by satiety 
—ingratitude—desertion. So strongly and painfully 
was Mrs. Hemans excited by the progress of the story, 
that her health and spirits began severely to suffer, 
and the tale was, therefore, abandoned. 

I have selected a few from many opinions aad pass- 
ing criticisms which her letters contain, to give the 
reader an idea of the genial and honest-hearted love 
with which Mrs. Hemans regarded her favourite 
authors. The circumstance of their being chiefly 
foreign may be accounted for, by saying that she 
rather talked than wrote of our native writers; nor is 
this the proper time to give to the public some of the 
commendations and censnres I have found. 

* I cannot return the notice of Richter, which has 
interested me exceedingly, without thanking you for 
your kindness. I am delighted to find that you so 
much enjoy those stirring songs of * My Cid,’ which, 
[ think, more completely carry us back to the very 
heart of the proud olden time—the days of the Lance 
—than any other poetry 1 know; I have never met 
with any one who thoroughly appreciated them before ; 
I beg you will keep them, or any other of my books, 
as long as they can be of the least use, and do assure 
you, that when any of my friends enjoy what has been 
a source of enjoyment to myself, I feel all the pleasure 
of a child who has found a companion to play with 
his flowers. 

* Poor Grillparzer, and Klingemann, and Millner! 
The crying philosopher himself, in his most lachry- 
mose of moods, must have laughed, could he have 
read that review. As for Klingemann and Miullner 
and their Fate-tragedies, I can see them *hung in 
chains’ without the slightest suffering. Nothing, to 
be sure, can be more absurd than the ‘ Twenty-fourth 
of February,’ and all its progeny. — imagine, if 
our Post-woman were to be turned into a Fate-heroine ! 
— if the Destinies were irresistibly to impel her, on a 
certain day every month, to open our important de- 
spatches, and read all the letters and steal the books! 
But I cannot give up Grillparzer, who seems to me 
to breathe as different an atmosphere from theirs, as 
the circle of a star (though but of the fourth or fifth 
magnitude) from that of a gas-lamp. 

“have lived very litle in that * world of bright 
fancies’ of which you speak, since I had last the 
pleasure of seeing you; I have been administerin 
draughts, and superintending embrocations, and 
know not what, until I flatter myself that my talents 
for nursing have received the very highest cultivation. 
Now, however, I am very much enjoying myself 
in the society of certain * Luft uod Feuergeistern,’ 
‘Wasser and Wald-geister,’ and *Feen und Feld- 
geister,’ introduced to me by the worthy Herr Do- 
beneck, in a book of *‘ Deutschen Volksglauben.’ 
These ‘ Geister’ of his are, to be sure, a little wild 
and capricious in their modes of proceeding, but even 
this is a relief after the macadamised mortality with 
which one has to pass all the days of one’s life. 1 
will beg leave to keep the Foreign Review until next 
week, when, if the tinies leave the post-woman 
untempted, you will see it return safely.” 
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* Will you tell _— I regretted, after you and he 
had left me the other evening, that instead of Werner’s 
* Luther,’ which I do not think will interest him much, 
I had not lent him one of my greatest favourites— 
Grillparzer’s ‘Sappho.’ I, therefore, send it for him 
now. It is, in my opinion, full of beauty, which I am 
sure he will appreciate, and of truth, developing itself 
clearly and sorrewfully (like almost all truth P believe), 
through the colouring mists of imagination.” 





“IT owe you many thanks for so kindly introducing 
me to all those noble thoughts of Richter’s. I think 
that vision in the church magnificent, both in purpose 
and conception, and it is scarcely possible fo stop for 
the contemplation of occasional extravagances, when 
borne along so rapidly and triumphantly, as by ‘a 
mighty, rushing wind.’ Some of the detached 
thoughts, too, are exquisite. What a deep echo 
gives answer within the mind to the exclamation of 
the ‘immortal old man’ at the sound of music! 
‘Away, away!—thou speakest of things which 
throughout my endless life I have found not, and shall 
not find!’ All who have fe/t music must, I think, at 
times have felt this, making its sweetness too piercing 
to be sustained. Now let me introduce you to a dear 
friend of mine, Tieck’s Sternbald, in whose *‘ Wan- 

n,’ which I now send, if you know them not 
already, I cannot but hope that you will take almost 
as much delight as I have done amidst my own free 
hills and streams, where this favourite book has again 
and again been my companion. 

“] have very great pleasure in thinking that you 
are now reduced to skating, as the old song saith, ‘ on 
dry ground.’ Aftersuch an escape as yours, how well 
must you understand the feeling expressed in that line, 
which speaks of ‘ curdling a long life into one hour!’ 
—nay, into one moment—a lightning moment, such 
as I should imagine must leave its tracks upon the 
mind indelibly graven. And I, too, feel as if I had been 
within the shadow of death since I saw you,—not 
that I believed myself to be in any danger, but [ sup- 
pose it is impossible to be much alone during illness, 
without thinking often of all that is hidden from us 
by the veil of life. How very surprising is the intense 
life of the mind in some kinds of illness! I could not 
help often wondering if any of the thousand thoughts 
which swept like April lights and shadows over my 
spirit, would accompany me into the world that is 
unseen. Did you ever observe how strangely sounds 
and images of waters, rushing torrents, and troubled 
ocean waves, are mingled with the visionary distresses 
of dreams and delirium? To me there is no more per- 
fect emblem of peace, than that expressed by the 
scriptural phrase—* There shall be no more sea.’ My 
fever is now gone; but it has left me with a weight 
of lJanguor, and an unutterable ‘ Heimweh,’ which | feel 
as if wer not shake off. du reste, | am in a most 
penitential condition, obliged to wear a shaw! and a 
cap, and to hear good advice, and put on a convinced 
countenance; all the while thinking grievously of 
gipsies and Indians, and all free creatures that live 
under the blue sky. I beg you will be pleased to 
pity me as much as possible, and not to marvel at the 
dulness of this epistle, from a person who is in little 
better than a chrysalis state of existence.” 
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* “ Dear ——, I send the first volume of the ‘ Re- 
perpen Italiennes’ for you and ——, and also the 
ook with the ‘dernier chant de Corinne,’ that ye" 
may compare it with the poem in the New Monthly: 
you will see that all the beauty and loftiness of the 
thoughts belong to Madame de Staél. That book, in 
particular towards its close, has a power over me 
which is quite indescribable: some passages seem to 
give me back my own thoughts and feelings—my 
whole inner being—with a mirror more true than ever 
friend could hold up.” 





“TI ought to have acknowledged your kind notes 
ere now, and thanked you for the copy of Moore’s 
lines,* which certainly are more witty than elegant: 
perhaps the very coarseness, from which one cannot 
help rather shrinking, renders the satire more appro- 
priate to its object. Do you remember that the other 
evening we were speaking of the ‘ Pleasures of Me- 
mory,’ and I thought they resembled those shadowy 
images of flowers, which the alchymists of old be- 
lieved they had the power of raising from the ashes 
of the plant? I send you a few lines which that con- 
versation suggested, and which, in consequence, will 
perhaps interest at 

I cannot, however, be con\ent without recording, 
though less eloquently than the above extracts, the 
pleasure she showed in not a few English writers, 
without calling to mind how she enjo ed the beauties 
of our own rare old dramatists, as well as the plays of 
Goethe and Schiller and Oehlenschlaeger—how she 
was carried out of herself by St. Leon, and Valerius, 
and the immortal works of the author of Waverley. 
In her taste, she was singularly intolerant of spurious 
sentiment, and the false magnificence of the property 
school of romancers. Her memory was exact and 
faithful :—I remember her repeating nearly the whole 
of those last beautiful lines of Lord Byron’s to his 
sister, first published in Moore’s Life, after having 
heard them read only twice in manuscript. If one of 
her friends lent her a book which she adopted, it was 
sure to return graced and garnished with a thousand 
parallel passages and quotations, which had occurred 
to her in the course of reading. Many of her own 
books were thus most richly commented upon: in 
particular, I recollect a copy of Auldjo’s Ascent of 
Mont Blane, which (and by good fortune the margins 
of the leaves were wide) was absolutely crowded with 
illustrations, quoted and original. Her Wordsworth, 
too (I almost think the favourite of all her modern 
books of poetry), bore many traces of “ where the 
faéry foot had been.” Above all, she had a genuine 
womanly sympathy for those of her own sex, whom 
she esteemed as authors, and not manufacturers of 
prose or rhyme; and among those in whom she took 
a warm interest, I may be permitted the pleasure of 
mentioning Miss Mitford, Miss Baillie, Mary Howitt, 
Miss Jewsbury, Miss Bowles. Her pleasufe in the 
success of * Rienzi” was gladdening to see, especially 
when her own dramatic failure is remembered ; nor 
am I wrong in stating, that the counsel and assistance 
she was ever ready to give in literary matters have 





* Those caustic verses upon Leigh Hunt’s ** Personal 
Reminiscences of Lord Byron.” 
+ This was the poem,— 





*T was a dream of olden days. 
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eminently contributed to, if not caused the production 
of, more than one charming and successfal work of 

nius. I cannot but give two fragments, which I 

nd addressed to one of her friends, as a specimen of 
the soundness and elevation of her views on these 
subjects. 

* Dear » l really should give you a lecture, if 
I did not know, from intimate conviction, how very 
useless a thing wisdom is in this world. 
you could keep down that feverish excitement, as it is 
so hartful even to the intellectual powers, that I am 
convinced we have not more than half command, even 
of our imaginative faculties, whilst under its influence. 
I want you to fix your heart and mind steadily on 
some point of excellence, and to go on pursuing it 
soberly, as Lady Grace says, and satisfying yourself 
with the deep, internal consciousness, that you are 
making way. I know that this may be, because it 
was my own course, with feelings as excitable as you 
know mine are, and amidst all things that could most 
try and distract them.” 








“1 searcely know whether or not to congratulate 
you, on having at last so gallantly launched yourself 
upon the tumultuous, yet dazzling sea, which has so 
long been the arena of your hopes. I only fear that 
you may sometimes want some one like your old 
friend, to be near you, to * babble of green fields and 
primroses,’ and win you back occasionally to childhood 
and nature, and all fresh and simple thoughts, from 
those gorgeous images of many-coloured artificial life, 
by which you may be surrounded, and which may 
possibly at first seize upon your spirit with irresistible 
sway. But I am convinced, that nothing really 
worthy and permanent in literature is ever built up 
except on the basis of simplicity ; and I am sure that 
the widest reach of knowledge will always have the 
blessed tendency to make us more and more ‘as little 
children’ in this respect.” 





The subjoined appeared in “ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine” for July, 1835. 


“SABBATH SONNET. 


COMPOSED BY MRS. HEMANS A FEW DAYS BEFORE HER 
DEATH, AND DEDICATED TO HER BROTHER, 


How many blessed groups this hour are bending 
Through England’s primrose meadow paths their way 
Toward spire and tower, ’midst shadowy elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day. 
The halls from old heroic ages gray 

Pour their fair children forth; and hamlets low, 

With those thick orchard-blooms the soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 

Like a freed vernal stream. I may not tread 

With them those pathways,—to the feverish bed 

Of sickness bound ;—yet, oh my God! I bless 

Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 

My chastened heart, and all its throbbings stilled 

To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness. 


* We cannot allow these verses to adorn, with a 
sad beauty, the pages of this Magazine—more espe- 
cially as they are the last composed by their distin- 
guished writer, and that only a few days before her 
death—without at least a passing tribute of regret 
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over an event which has cast a shadow of gloom over 
the sunshiny fields of contemporary literature. But 
two months ago, the beautiful lyric, entitled * Des- 
pondency and Aspiration,’ ap in these pages, 
and now the sweet fountain of masie from which that 
prophetic strain gushed has ceased to flow. The 
highly-gifted and accomplished, the patient, the meek, 
and long-suffering Feticia Hemans, is no more. She 


Bot I wish jdied on the night of Saturday the 16th of May, 1835, 


at Dublin, and met her fate with all the calm resigna- 
tion of a Christian, conscious that her spirit was 
winging its flight to another and a better world, where 
‘the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest.’ 

** Without disparagement of the living, we scarcely 
hesitate to say, that in Mrs. Hemans our female lite- 
rature has lost perhaps its brightest ornament. To 
Joanna Baillie she might be inferior not only in vigour 
of conception, but in the power of metaphysically an- 
alysing those sentiments and feelings which constitute 
the bases of human actions ;—to Mrs. Jameson in that 
critical perception which, from detached fragments 
of spoken thought, can discriminate the links which 
bind all into a distinctive character ;—to Miss Lan- 
don in eloquent facility; —to Caroline Bowles in simple 
pathos ;—and to Mary Mitford in power of thought; 
—but as a female writer, influencing the female mind, 
she has undoubtedly stood, for some by-past years, 
the very first in the first rank; and this pre-eminence 
has been acknowledged, not only in her own Jand, 
but wherever the English tongue is spoken, whether 
on the banks of the eastern Ganges, or the western 
Mississippi. Her path was her own; and shoals of 
imitators have arisen alike at home, and on the other 
side of the Atlantic, who, destitue of her animating 
genius, have mimicked her themes, and parodied her 
sentiments and language, without being able to reach 
its height. In her poetry, religious truth and intel- 
lectual beauty meet together; and assuredly it is not 
the less calculated to refine the taste and exalt the 
imagination, because it addresses itself almost exclu- 
sively to the better feelings of our nature alone. 
Over ali her pictares of humanity are spread the glory 
and the grace reflected from purity of morals, delicacy 
of perception and conception, sablimity of religious 
faith, and warmth of patriotism ; and turning from the 
dark and degraded, whether in subject or sentiment, 
she seeks out those verdant oases in the desert of 
human life on which the affections may most pleasant- 
ly rest. Her poetry is intensely and entirely feminine 
—and, in our estimation, this is the highest praise 
which could be awarded it:—it could have been 
written by a woman only ; for although in the * Records’ 
of her sex we have the female character delineated in 
all the varied phrases of baffled passion and of ill- 
requited affection; of heroical self-denial, and of 
withering hope deferred ; of devotedness tried in the 
furnace of affliction, and of 


« «Gentle feelings long subdued, 
Subdued, and cherished long,’ 


yet its energy resembles that of the dove, ** pecking 
the hand that hovers o’er its mate,”’ and its exaltation 
of thought is not of the daring kind, which doubts 
and derides, or even questions, but which clings to 
the anchor of hope, and looks forward with faith and 
reverential fear. 








«Mrs. Hemans has written much, and, as with all 
authors in like predicament, her strains are of various 
degrees of excellence. Independently of this, her 
different works will be differently estimated, as to 
their relative value, by different winds; but, among 
the lyrics of the English language which can scarcely 
die, we hesitate not to assign places to ‘The Hebrew 
Mother’—*‘ The Tresewteat the Deep’— The Spirit’s 
Return’—* The Homes of Engiand’—*The Better 
Land’—* The Hour of Death’—- The Trampet’—and 
*The Graves of a Household.’ In these ‘gems of 
purest ray serene,’ the peculiar genius of Mrs. He- 
mans breathes, and burns, and shines pre-eminent; 
for her forte lay in depicting whatever tends to beau- 
tify and embellish domestic life—the gentle overflow- 
ings of love and friendship— homebred delights and, 
heartfelt happiness’—the associations of local attach- 
ment—and the influences of religious feelings over 
the soul, whether arising from the varied circumstances 
and situations of man, or from the aspects of external 
nature. We would only here add, by way of remark, 
that the remarks, that the writings of Mrs. Hemans 
seem to divide themselves into two pretty distinct 

rtions—the first comprehending her ‘Modern 

reece,’ * Wallace,’ ‘Dartmoor,’ ‘ Sceptic,’ * His- 
toric scenes,’ and other productions, up to the publi- 
cation of * The Forest Sanctuary ;’ and the latter com- 
prehending that volume, ‘The Records of Woman,’ 
*The Scenes and Hymns of Life,’ aad al! her subse- 
vent productions. In her earlier works she follows) 

e classic model as contradistinguished from the ro- 
mantic, and they are inferior in that polish of style 
and almost gorgeous richness of language, in which 
her maturer compositions are set. It is evident that} 
new stores of thought were latterly opened up to her, | 
in a more extended acquaintance with the literature of 
Spain and Germany, as well as by a profounder study 
of the writings of our great poetical regenerator— 
Wordsworth. 

* At this time, and in this place, suffice it to say, 
regarding the late Mrs. Hemans, that she died in her 
forty-first year. She was born in Liverpool ;—her 
father was a native of Ireland, and, by her mother, a 
German lady, she was descended from a Venetian 
family of rank. She married in early life—unhappily ; 
and left five sons, more than one of whom are of high 
promise. She passed many = in the quiet seclu- 
sion of St. Asaph’s in North Wales, with her mother; 
three at Wavertree, near Liverpool, after the death of 
that revered parent; and thence she removed to Dub- 
lin, where so recently she breathed her last. 

“As most erroneous impressions regarding the 
pecuniary circumstances of the late Mrs. Hemans 
have been recently made on the public mind,—through 
what channel we know not,—we have much pleasure 
in saying, that such statements were quite unfounded. 
Indeed the exertions of her own fine and fertile genius 
—appreciated as it was by the world—made such a 
circumstance sufficiently improbable, and must have 
rendered her moderately independent, even had she 

a regular allowance from her husband 
as well as from her brother, Sir Henry Browne. On 
her younger brother, Major Browne, she had an un- 
limited credit; and to either of these relatives it 
would be scarcely a compliment to say, that they 
would have despised themselves, had they allowed 
so noble a creature as their sister to have experienced 
the pressure of that, or of any other distress, which 
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The following elegant eulogy is extracted from an 
Essay “On the Character of Mrs. Hemans’ Wri- 
tings,”” by Miss Landon, which appeared in the “* New 
Monthly Magazine”’ for August, 1835. 

“The writer of a recent memoir of Mrs. Hemans 
deems it necessary almost to apologise for her occa- 
sional fits of buoyant spirits : 


“Oh, gentle friend, 
Blame not her mirth who was sad yesterday, 
And may be sad to-morrow.’ 


The most intense sunshine casts the deepest shadow. 
Such mirth does not disprove the melancholy which 
belonged to Mrs. Hemans’ character. She herself 
alludes to the time when 


** Sudden glee 
Bears my quick heart along 
On wings that struggle to be free 
As bursts of skylark song.’ 


Society might make her say, 


**Thou canst not wake the spirit 
That in me slumbering lies, 
Thou strikest not forth the electric fire 
Of buried melodies.’ 


Bat it might very well strike the sparkles from the 
surface. 

“I have said that the writer’s character is in his 
writings: Mrs. Hemans’ is strongly impressed upon 
hers. The sensitiveness of the poet is deepened by 
the tenderness of the woman. You see the original 
glad, frank, and easy nature 


“*Blest, for the beautiful is in it dwelling.’ 


Soon feeling that the weight of this world is too heavy 
upon it,— 


“¢The shadow of departed hours 
Hangs dim upon its early flowers.’ 


Soon, too, does she feel that 


“* A mournful lot is mine, dear friends, 
A mournful lot is mine.’ 


The fate of the pearl-diver is even as her own: 


“* A sad and weary life is thine, 
A wasting task and lone, 
Though treasure-grots for thee may shine 
To all beside unknown. 


«Wo for the wealth thus dearly bought! 
And are not those like thee 
Who win for earth the gems of thought, 
Oh wrestler with the sea? 


“¢ But, oh! the price of bitter tears 
Paid for the lonely power, 
That throws at last o’er desert years 
A darkly-glorious dower. 


***And who will think, when the strain is sung, 
Till a thousand hearts are stirr’d, 
What life-drops from the minstrel wrung 





it was in their power to remove.” 


Have gush’d at every word.’ 
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“ Imagine a girl, lovely and gifted as Mrs. Hemans 
was, beginning life,—conscious, for genius must be 
conscious of itself,—full of hope and of belief ;—-grad- 
ually the hope darkens into fear, and the belief into 
doubt; one illusion perishes after another, ‘and love 
grown too sorrowful, 


*** Asks for its youth again.’ 


** No emotion is more truly, or more often pictured 
in her song, than that of craving for affection which 
answers not unto the call. ‘The very power that she 
possesses, and which, in early youth, she perhaps 
deemed would both attract and keep, is, in reality, a 
drawback. Nothing can stand its test. The love 
which the spirit hath painted has too much of its na- 
tive heaven for earth. In how many and exquisite 
shapes is this vain longing introduced on her page. 
Some slight incident gives the frame work, but she 
casts her own colour upon the picture. In this con- 
sists the difference between painting and poetry: the 
painter reproduces others,—the poet reproduces him- 
self. We would draw attention especially to one or 
two poems in which the sentiment is too true for Mrs. 
Hemans not to have been her own inspiration. Is it 
not the heart’s long-suppressed bitterness that ex- 
claims,— 


“Tell me no more—no more 
Of my soul's lofty gifts! are they not vain 
To quench its panting thirst for happiness ? 
Have I not tried, and striven, and failed to bind 
One true heart unto me, whereon my own 
Might find a resting-place—a home for all 
Its burden of affections? I depart 
Unknown, though fame goes with me; I must leave 
The earth unknown. Yet it may be that death 
Shall give my name a power to win such tears 
As might have made life precious.’ 


“ How exquisitely is the doom of a woman, in 
whose being pride, genius, and tenderness contend for 
mastery, shadowed in the lines that succeed! The 
pride bows to the very dust; for genius is like an as- 
trologer whose — fails when the mighty spell is 
tried for himself; and the tenderness turns away with 
a crushed heart to perish in neglect. We proceed to 
mark what appears to bear the deep impress of indi- 
vidual suffering :— 


“One dream of passion and of beauty more: 
And in its bright fulfilment let me pour 
My soul away! [et earth retain a trace 
Of that which lit my being, though its race 
Might have been loftier far. “a 3 
258. % For thee alone, for thee! 
May this last work, this farewell triumph be— 
Thou loved so vainly! I would leave enshrined 
Something immortal of my heart and mind, 
That yet may speak to thee when I am gone, 
Shaking thine inmost bosom with a tone 
Of best affection—something that may prove 
What she hath been, whose melancholy love 
On thee was lavished; silent love and tear, 
And fervent song that gushed when none were near, 
And dream by night, and weary thought by day, 
Stealing the brightness from her life away.’ 


“* And thou, oh! thou on whom my spirit cast 
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In that devotedness, the sad and deep 
And unrepaid farewell! If I could weep 
Once, only once, beloved one! on thy breast 
Pouring my heart forth ere I sink to rest! 
But that were happiness, and unto me 
Earth’s gift is fame.’ 

“*T have been 


Too much alone.’ 


athy does she stand beside the 


With the same symp 
“« Psyche,”— 


grave of the author o 


***¢ And mournful grew my heart for thee— 
Thou in whose woman’s mind 
The ray that brightens earth and sea, 
The light of song was shrined.’ 


*¢* Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 
A voice not loud but deep! 
The glorious bowers of earth among 
How often didst thou weep!’ 


“Did we not know this world to be but a place of 
trial—our bitter probation for another and for a better 
—how strange in its severity would seem the lot of 
genius inawoman. The keen feeling—the generous 
enthusiasm—the lofty aspiration—and the delicate 
pereeption—are given but to make the possessor un- 
fitted for her actual position, It is well; such gifts, 
in their very contrast to the selfishness and the evil 
with which they are surrounded, inform us of another 
world—they breathe of their home, which is heaven ; 
the spiritual and the inspired in this life but fits us to 
believe in that which is to come. With what a su- 
blime faith is this divine reliance expressed in all Mrs. 
Hemans’ later writings. As the clouds towards night- 
fall melt away on a fine summer evening into the clear 
amber of the west, leaving a soft and unbroken azure 
whereon the stars may shine through ; so the troubles 
of life, its vain regrets and vainer desires, vanished 
before the calm close of existence—the hopes of hea- 
ven rose steadfast at last—the light shone from the 
windows of her home as she approached unto it. 


“No tears for thee, though light be from us gone 
With thy soul's radiance, bright and restless one— 
No tears for thee. 
They that have loved an exile must not mourn 
To see him parting for his native bourn, 
O’er the dark sea. 


“* We have voticed this yearning for affection—un- 
satisfied, but still unsubdued—as one characteristic 
of Mrs. Hemans’ poetry: the rich picturesque was 
another. Highly accomplished, the varied stores that 
she posses were all subservient to one master 
science. Mistress both of German and Spanish, the 
latter country appears to have peculiarly captivated 
her imagination, At that period when the y is 
peculiarly alive to impression—when girlhood is so 
new, that the eagerness of childhood is still in its 
delights—Spain was, of all others, the country on 
which public attention was fixed—victory after victory 
carried the British flag from the ocean to the Pyrenees ; 
but, with that craving for the ideal which is so t 
a featore in her writings, the present was in t, 
and she went back upon the past;—the romantic his- 
tory of the Moors was like a storehouse, with treasures 
gorgeous like those of its own Alhambra. 





Unvalued wealth—who knew not what was given 
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“It is observable in her minor poems that they 
turn upon an incident rather than a feeling. Feelings, 
true and deep, are developed ; but one single emotion 
is never the original subject. Some graceful or 
touching anecdote or situation catches her attention, 
and its poetry is developed in a strain of mourning 
melody, and a vein of gentle moralising. [ always 
wish, in reading my favourite poets, to know what 
first suggested my favourite poems. 


circumstances they were composed—how much of in- 
dividual sentiment there was in each, or how, on some 
incident seemingly even opposed, they had contrived 
to ingraft their own associations. hat a history of 
the heart would such annals reveal! Every poem 
is in itself an impulse. 

“ Besides the ideal and the picturesque, Mrs. He- 
mans is distinguished by her harmony. I use the 
word harmony, advisedly, in contradistinetion to me- 
lody. Melody implies something more careless, more 
simple, than belongs to her style: it is song by 
snatches; our English ballads are remarkable for it. 
To quote an instance or two. There is a verse in 
that of * Yarrow Water :’— 


“*©O wind that wandereth from the south, 
Seek where my love repaireth, 
And blow a kiss to his dear mouth, 
And tell me how he fareth.’ 


Nothing can exceed the tender sweetness of these 
lines ; bat there is no skill. Again, in * Fair Rosa- 
monde,’ the verse that describes the cruelty of 
Eleanor,— 


*** With that she struck her on the mouth, 


Few things) 
would be more interesting than to know under what 


tion as singularly fascinating—full of poetry, very 
felicitous in illustration by anecdote, happy, too, in 
quotation, and very rich in imagery; ‘in short, 
her own poem on “The Treasures of the Deep” 
would best deseribe it.” She mentioned a very stri- 
king simile to which a conversation on Mrs. Hemans’ 
own poem of * The Sceptic’* had led :—* Like Sind- 
bad, the sailor, we are often shipwrecked on a strange 
shore. We despair; but hope comes when least ex- 
pected. We pass through the gloomy caverns of 
doubt into the free air and blessed sunshine of con- 
viction and belief.’ I asked her if she thought 
Mrs. Hemans a happy person; and she said, ‘ No; 
her enjoyment is feverish, and she desponds. She is 
like a lamp whose oil is consumed by the very light 
which it yields.’ What a cruel thing is the weak- 
ness of memory! How little can its utmost efforts 
recall of conversation that was once an instruction 
and a delight! 

“To the three characteristics of Mrs. Hemans’ 
poetry which already have been mentioned—viz. the 
ideal, the picturesque, and the harmonious—a fourth 
must be added,—the moral. Nothing can be more 
pure, more feminine and exalted, than the spirit 
which pervades the whole: it is the intuitive sense 
of right, ekevated, and coe pee into a principle. 
It is a glorious and a beautiful memory to bequeath ; 
but she who left it is little to be envied. Open the 
volumes which she has left, legacies from many 
various hours, and what a record of wasted feelings 
and disappoinied hopes may be traced in their sad 
and sweet complainings! Yet Mrs. Hemans was 
spared some of the keenest mortifications of a lite- 
rary career. She knew nothing of it as a profession 
which has to make its way through poverty, neglect, 
and obstacles: she lived apart in a small, affection- 





So dyed double red; 
Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
Soft were the lips that bled.’ 


How musical is the alliteration! bat it is music 
which, like that of the singing brook, has sprung 
up of itself. Now, Mrs. Hemans has the most per- 
fect skill in her science ; nothing can be more polished 
than her versification. Every poem is like a piece of 
music, with its eloquent pauses, its rich combinations, 


ate circle of friends. The high road of life, with its 
crowds and contention—its heat, its noise, and its 
dust that rests on all—was for her happiiy at a dis- 
tance ; yet even in such green nest, the bird could not 
fold its wings, and sleep to its own music. There 
came the aspiring, the unrest, the aching sense of 
being misunderstood, the consciousness that those a 
thousand times inferior were yet more beloved. Genius 
places a woman in an unnatural position; notoriety 





aud its swelling chords. Who that has ever heard 
can a the exquisite flow of ‘The Voice of 
Spring ?— 


***I come! I come!—ye have call’d me long ; 
I come o’er the mountains with light and song! 
Ye may trace my step o’er the wakening earth, 
By the winds that tell of the violet’s birth, 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as [ pass.’ 


Tt is like the finest order of Italian singing—pure, 
h: zh, and scientific. 

“I can never sufficiently regret that it was not 
my good fortune to know Mrs. Hemans personally : 
it was an honour I should have estimated so highly 
—a happiness that [ should have enjoyed so keenly. 
I never even met with an acquaintance of hers but 
once; that once, however, was much. I knew Miss 
Jewsbury, the late lamented Mrs. Fletcher. She de- 
lighted in speaking of Mrs. Hemans: she spoke of 
her with the appreciation of one fine mind compre- 
hending another, and with the earnest affection of a 


frightens away affection ; and superiority has for its 
attendant fear, not love. Its pleasantest emotions are 
too vivid to be lasting: hope may sometimes, 


** * Raising its bright face, 
With a free gush of sunny tears, erase 
The characters of anguish;’ 


but, like the azure glimpses between thunder-showers, 
the clouds gather more darkly around for the passing 
sunshine. The heart sinks back on its solitary deso- 
lation. In every page of Mrs. Hemans’ writings is 
this sentiment impressed ; what is the conclusion of 
‘ Corinne crowned at the Capitol ?” 


“ « Radiant daughter of the sun! 
Now thy living wreath is won. 
Crown’d of Rome! Oh, art thou not 
Happy in that glorious lot? 
Happier, happier far than thou 
With the laurel on thy brow, 
She that makes the humblest hearth 
Lovely but to one on earth.’ 








woman and a friend. She described her conversa- 
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“ What is poetry, and what is a poetical career ?| 
The first is to have an organisation of extreme seusi- 
bility, which the second exposes bare-headed to the 
rudest weather. The original impulse is irresistible 
—all professions are engrossing when once begun; 
and acting with perpetual stimulus, nothing takes 
more complete possession of its follower than lite- 
rature. But never can success repay its cost. The 
work appears—it lives in the light of popular ap- 
plause ; but truly might the writer exclaim,— 


** «It is my youth—it is my bloom—it is my glad free 
heart 
I cast away for thee—for thee—ill fated as thou art.’ 


If this be true even of one sex, how much more true 
of the other! Ah! Fame to a woman is indeed but 
a royal mourning in purple for happiness.” 

We cannot close this little memoir better than with 
some lines which were a few years ago addressed to 
Mrs. Hemans by a lady of congenial feelings and ta- 
lents—Mrs. C. G. Godwin, the author of “* The Night 
before the Bridal,” “Sappho,” “The Wanderer’s 
Legacy,” and other poems. These lines were origi- 
nally published in * Friendship’s Offering; and we 
aapees to know that they were greatly agmired and 
valued by Mrs. Hemans, who sent an especial mes- 
sage of thanks to Mrs. Godwin for the honour done 
her; adding, that she considered it the most beautiful 
tribute of the kind that she had ever received. 


TO FELICIA HEMANS. 


Hadst thou beneath the cloudless skies 
Of old heroic lands 

Pour’d forth thy thrilling melodies 
Amidst assembled bands, 

Unnumber’d harps had waked for thee 

Triumphant peals of jubilee : 


And they had voted thee a crown, 
A laurel chaplet green, 
And hail’d thee in thy blest renown 
The lyre’s transcendent queen ; 
And borne thee through their ancient ways, 
The idol of a nation’s gaze. 


Such were thy meed ; but holier far, 
All gentle as thou art, 

To thee, than crown, or triumph’s car, 
The homage of the heart. 

So shalt thou reign, like summer’s smile, 

The gladness of thy native isle. 


Thou of a hundred lays! On thee, 
As on the inspired of old, 
A voice, a power, a ministry, 
Things glorious to unfol 
Hath fall’n, earth’s depths to thee unsealing, 
And heaven in harmonies revealing 


The south-wind came on viewless wings 
From bowers of fragrance rare ; 

And, sighing o’er thy harp’s bright strings, 
Left all its sweetness there : 

The sunset gleams to each soft tone 

Bequeath’d a splendour all their own. 


And, varied as the iris’ hues, 





Thy graceful numberg blend ; 
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Now, like the summer’s sparkling dews, 
In radiance they descend ; 

Now, pensive as the cypress glooms 

Resting on Oriental tombs. 


Anon, a solemn cadence floats 
O’er twilight landscapes dim, 
Grand as the organ’s rolling notes, 

Sweet as a choral hymn ; 
Borne fitfully upon the gale 
From some lone chapel of the dale. 


Enchantress ! in thy fervid songs 
Fame, joy, grief’s piercing sound, 

All, all that to the heart belongs 
Have general echoes found ; 

Thine too are the impassion’d spells 

That lie in earth’s wild, sad farewells. 


All gentle, and all holy themes, 
Truth, hope, faith’s martyr name, 
Touch’d by thy spirit’s golden dreams 
Have found immortal fame : 
Ev’n Death, the stern one, doth appear, 
Hymn’d by thy harp, less dark and drear. 


Oh, thou a splendent chain hast wrought 
Of life’s endearing ties, 

Strong human love, and many a thought 
Of home’s fond memories ; 

And richer still thy verse hath shrined 

The mysteries deep of Woman’s mind. 


Woman, the true, the ill-requited ! 
From whose meek spirit flows 

A purer incense crush’d and blighted, 
Like to the wounded rose ; 

Oh, beautiful and meet her praise 

Sounds in a gifted sister’s lays! 


Methought, as o’er me blandly stole 
The witchery of the strain, 

Since thou hadst breathed my inmost soul 
I ne’er would sing again: 

Yet ere its voice of song be mute 

Thy name shall sanctify my lute. 





From the Literary Examiner. 


Mr. Midshipman Easy. By the Author of Peter 
Simple. Saunders and Otley. 3 vols. 


We had the lees of Captain Marryatt’s genius in 
Japhet in Search of a Father, and Mr. Mashigman 
Easy is the washing of the cask, drained of the rich 
humour of Peter Simple and The King’s Own. There 
is just enough of the flavour of the original stock to 
provoke comparison. Had the book appeared without 
the name of the writer, it would have been condemned 
as a faint imitation of Marryatt. The characters and 
the incidents are melo-dramatic; there is nothing 
worthy of the name of a story, but a throng of adven- 
tures, with an abundance of fighting, including the 
common-place of nautical fiction, the chastisement 
of a bully in the midshipman’s berth, and an inces- 
sant outrage to probability. There are some parts 
that are hardly to be characterised otherwise than as 
childish. 

To point some professional moral is Captain Mar- 
ryat’s praise-worthy aim in all his works, and the 
moral of Mr. Midshipman Easy’s history is, that he 
is one of those men who are to be led, not to be driven, 














and that severity would have been his rain; bat it is 
to be observed, that his faults only escape punishment 
because his father happens to have lent his Captain a 
thousand pounds. 

For humour there is a duel of three parties, fought 
at the points of an equilateral triangle (A firing at his 
enemy B, B at his friend C, and C at his enemy A); 
and the reference of Mr. Easy upon all occasions to 
the articles of war; and—that lowest and most 
wretched attempt to raise a langh—the perpetual re- 

tition of one phrase (“1 should like to argue the 
point”), which is the chief comic resource of the wits 
who write for Sadler’s Wells and the Coburg Theatre. 

The best pessage in the book is the description of 
the Harpy sloop of war in a storm in the Mediter- 
ranean; but this only reminds us of the incomparably 
superior scene—the matchless description of the fri- 

ate — in a gale and club-hauled—in Peter 

mple, 

We were the first to assign the author of The King’s 
Own and Peter Simple a place above Smollett in au- 
thorship ; and rating the genius of Marryatt as we do 
in his best performances, we feel that we should do 
injustice and dishonoor to it if we affected to find the 
same rich vein in Midshipman Easy or the other re- 
cent productions. None can relish the writing of 
Captain Marryatt more than we do, but in proportion 
to our enjoyment of his excellences is our distaste 
for his insipidities. 

Captain Marryatt flags from the exhaustion of his 
topic. He has worn out the navy in Peter Simple and 

King’s Own ; he has made the most of the mer- 
chant service in Newton Foster, a book of great talent, 
and inferior to none of its brethren in interest; he has 
done all that could be done with barge and wherry 
on fresh water; let us again suggest to him a new, 
an untouched subject—the smuggler, with all his 
stratagems and daring enterprises. 

We cannot quit Captain Marryatt’s last work with- 
out quoting his claim to a merit which certainly be- 
longs to his writin The passage may strike some 
as a little vain-glorious, but we have not a doubt of 
the fact that the best works of Captain Marryatt (The 
King’s Own, Peter Simple, and Newton Foster) have 
had a highly beneficial effect on the naval service, and 
we see nothing but an honest satisfaction in the au- 
thor’s statement that he has laboured for the object 
which has been accomplished :-— 

**In our naval novels, we have often pointed out the 
errors which have existed, and still do exist, in a service 
which is an honour to its country ; for what institution 
is there on earth that is perfect, or into which, if it once 
was perfect, abuses-will not creep? Unfortunately 
others have written to decry the service, an] many have 
raised up their voices against our writings, because they 
felt that in exposing error, we were exposing them. 
But to this we have been indifferent ; we felt that we 
were doing good, and we have continued. To prove 
that we are correct in asserting that we have done good, 
we will, out ot my state one single case. 

“In King’s a captain, when requested to 
punish a man instanier for a fault anc replies, 
that he never has and never will punish a man until 
twenty-four hours after the offence, that he may not be 
induced by the anger of the moment to award a severer 
punishment than in his cooler moments he might think 
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order was given by the Admiralty, forbidding the pun- 
ishment until a certain time had elapsed after the of- 
fence, and we had the pleasure of knowing from the 
first lord of the Admirality of the time, that it was in 
consequence of the suggestion in the novel. 

“If our writings had effected nothing else, we might 
still lay down our pen with pride and satisfaction; but 
they have done more, much more, and, while they have 
amused the reader, they have improved the service ; 
they have held up in their characters a mirror, in which 
those who have been in error may see their own defor- 
mity, and many hints which have been given have after- 
wards returned to the thoughts of those who have had 
influence, have been considered as their own ideas, and 


have been acted upon.” . 





From Blackwood's Magazine. 


THE WAR OF SPARTACUS. 
A HISTORICAL EPISODE. 


We have extracted the following episodical frag- 
ment of history chiefly from the works of Plutarch, 
Livy, and Sallust. The hero of it is perhaps less 
known than any character really so distinguished of 
Pagan times. He was one of those who, failing of 
final success, lose the major part of the glory of their 
separate and astonishing advances towards it. As 
an escaped rebel slave, gathering around himself 
other slaves and objects of the most despised condi- 
tion, and daring to brave the majesty of the republic 
of Rome, he was regarded by the Roman authorities, 
people, and historians, with the utmost contempt. 

is successes, arising partly therefrom, but princi- 
pally from the great qualities he possessed and dis- 

layed of perfect prudence and hardihood, extorted, it 
is true, for a while, admiration from terror. But the 
interval during which this lasted was too short to in- 
sure its fair transmission to the page of history. The 
exploits of Spartacus are consequently smothered up 
in the Roman annals; and it is only here and there 
that we get glimpses, unwillingly imparted, of his 
real greatness. Except to a student of history, his 
name, as a hero, is hardly familiar. We think, there- 
fore, that a brief notice of his life and career will be 
acceptable to our readers. Certainly the bare and 
meagre recital of his achievements, al! that the histo- 
rians above named enable us to furnish, shows him 
to have been a very great man. From a gladiator 
and runaway slave, he started at once into a consum- 
mate general. We see in every one of his great 
deeds that it was not to fortune but to conduct he 
owed his successes. All his actions seemed to belie 
his origin. Instead of becoming a renowned robber, 
as might have been expected from his previous con- 
dition, he erected himself from the very commence- 
ment of his enterprises, and with means the most ri- 
diculously insignificant, into the antagonist of the 
power of Rome. What he designed gives us even a 
nobler oa ee of his vaulting miod than what he 
accomplished; and he exhibited particularly this 
mark of heroic superiority, viz.: that victory the 
most dazzling never disturbed the sobriety of his 


commensurate—and that he wished that the Admiralty |jadgment, or made him relinquish, for transient tri- 


would give out an order to that effect. 


umphs, projects more difficult, in which lasting re- 





“Some time after the publication of that work the 





sults could alone have been established. We may 
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almost say, that in the following sketch we have dis-}of’himself and his followers. For this purpose he 
interred a most remarkable character. ‘There is dis-}had a quantity of the supplest vine branches cut, and 
played in it, we imagine, something of Wat Tyler/by twisting and uniting these together, a species of 
and something of Napoleon, but the traits which|rope was formed, by which, in the dead of the night, 
most offend and revolt us in the two last named wor-|he and his men let themselves, without noise, down 
thies, are not apparent in the Greek hero. We re-|into one of the amplest hollows at the mountain’s 
gret only that we have been able to do little more|base. The camp of Claudius Pulcher was sleeping 
than follow the mere series of events of which he/in security when this bold band fell upon it, destroy- 
was the grand evoker. The picturesque and romance |ed and dispersed it utterly, and got possession of all 
of his life are left nearly, if uot altogether, to the its arms and baggage. Three thousand men were 
imagination. We give, however, the crude materials thus scattered or perished, by the nocturnal onset ot 
for high-wrought faney to deal with, and to moald/s little more than two hundred escaped slaves. From 
and to build up into splendid historic fiction. |this moment the name of Spartacus spread through 
Spartacus, the hero of one of the most stirring epi-| Italy. The discontented and the oppressed crowded 
sodes in Roman history#was a man of low origin; he) from all quarters to his standard. He hesitated then 
belonged to a family of shepherds; he was born in| not a moment in assuming the character of the cham- 
Spartica, a little bourg of Thrace, from which place| pion of liberty, and issued a proclamation,* of which 
he has taken his name. The qualities he possessed| the following are some of the kindling sentiments, 
were so heroic, that Plutarch declares he should be| ‘+ What is easier,” it said, ‘than to surprise and 
regarded rather as a true Greek than as a barbarian.|crush cowards, enervated by opulence and by plea- 
According to the account of Ceecilius, in his history| sure, wretches, who know nothing but to quarrel and 
of the servile war, Spartacus was taken prisoner,| strive among themselves about their luxuries. Feast- 
brought to Rome, and sold for a slave in the year of ers and sacrilegious! the golden cups of their drunk- 
the city 670. He remained not, however, long in|en revels belong rightly and solely to the altars of 
this condition; he undertook not only to set himself the gods. In our blind and shameful submission is 
free, but to break the chains of the slaves, his com-|all their strength. Let us resume this day the supe- 
panions. And he succeeded. As an incitement to|riority which is ours. Consider the multitudes who 
his difficult enterprise, it is said, that he recollected a| groan in chains, as we have groaned; despise the 
circumstance which .had happened him in his boy-) riches which are the glory of our tyrants, and which 
hood in his own country, from which his wife, who|alene make them ook dreadful whilst they are con- 
was skilled in divination, had prophesied to him suc-| temptible. Rise up! brave comrades, without delay 
cess in all his undertakings. Whilst sleeping one) or deliberation. The courage which hesitates is cow- 
day in the sun, a serpent had twined itself about his|ardice. It depends upon you to deliver your country 
neck, and, waving its flaunting crest over his head,| from its oppressors; and the land belongs, by right, 
had seg away without — him any harm. Be-/ to the most fearless.” 
ing free, he beeame a soldier, but was afterwards re-| Such words para an illusive spell which they 
taken and sold for a gladiator. He now became per-jhave not yet lost. The effect of the proclamation 
fect in athletic exercises, and in fierceness, in mag-| was, that ten thousand combatants, in the space of 
nanimity, and in wily courage. Escaping a second|one month, were added to the force of Spartacus. 
time, he took with him seventy of his companions,| When this army, for it deserved at that period the 
and was by the consent of all made their captain.| name, had been furnished with arms and horsea, Spar- 
This band first armed themselves from a public cook-| tacus exercised it long in military discipline; divided 
shop with spits and other culinary weapons; they|it into companies and cohorts, iuto light and heavy 
afterwards fell in with some waggon loads of gladia-| troops and rifle corps, and placed it under the com- 
tors, which they took, and thus provided themselves/ mand of the seventy gladiators who had accompanied 
with swords and shields; finally they overcame aj him in hissecond escape. The force being composed 
small body of military, so became more perfectly) chiefly of Gauls and Thracians, the two principal ge- 
equipped. They were soon joined by other fugitives|nerals immediately under himself were, the one a 
and adventurous mountaineers, and amounted in num-|Gaul and the other a Thracian, and national jea- 
ber to more than two hundred. The pretor, Claudius) lousies were thus avoided. Many small towns were, 
Pulcher, was sent with three thousand men to extir-jin the course of the first march, taken, the slaves 
pate this horde, as it was thought, of robbers. But|every where liberated, who in a short time swelled 
Spartacus had never, even from the beginning, enter-| the ms to the number of forty thousand ; and horri- 
tained an idea of assuming a brigand character. His} ble retaliatia&s were perpetrated on the noble and the 
views were more loftily ambitious, Instead of flee-| rich. Outrages and atrocities of this kind, however, 
ing from the formidable armed force sent against him,| Spartacus did all in his power to check, but in vain. 
he prepared to resist and overcome it. He took post! The Roman Senate now sent another army against 
for this purpose on the precipitous steeps of Mount) this formidable band of insurgents. Ten thousand 
Vesuvius, of which the fires were then thought to be| men were put under the command of Varinius, for the 
burnt out, where he could not be attacked but with| purpose of extirpating them. The smallness of this 
great disadvantage. Claudius Pulcher, on arriving) body shows in what contempt the Romans held the 
before this strong position, resolved to risk no action|slave army. Spartacus, though so superior in num- 
till the enemy—driven down by hunger—should de-| bers, resolved, like a great general, not to attack the 
scend to the plain—and he pitched his camp at the/disciplined and compact force sent against him in 
foot of the mountain. Spartacus watched his adver-| regular battle, if he could avoid it, knowing that mere 
sary’s movements; and, knowing the impossibility of| wild and tumultuous courage, little amenable to com- 
long holding out where he was, he resolved to take 
advantage of the Roman general’s manifest contempt; * Sallust Frag.—352. 





























mand, is no match for skill and obedience, though 
numerically in vast inferiority. He ordered a retreat| single battle, but a long war. 
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rades,” said he, “ we are entering into not merely a 
We must behave our- 


behind the mountains of Lucania; but the Gauls es-|selves as true soldiers. A first success will be the 
— with Crixus, their commander, at their head, | sure promise of a train of other successes which will 
ooked upon this as pusillanimity. They were de-|follow it. We must live upon continual victories, or 
termined, separating themselves on the occasion from become the victims of an infamous and torturing 
Spartacus, to fight, and were completely defeated. |death,” &c. 


The retreat took place. The rebel army arrived in 
Lucania without being attacked or incommoded. On 





The Roman Legions were routed, Varinius, thrown 
from his horse, hardly escaped; his war-horse, his 


the contrary, Spartacus found an opportunity daring|arms, his purpie foga, his lictors, and fasces, all the 


his march to fall upon a Roman division commanded 
by Furius, and completely routed the two thousand 


emblems of his dignity, fell into the hands of the 
victor. With these ensigns of authority, Spartacus, 


men of which it was composed. Varinius had nearly,| the slave, the champion of liberty, and the hero, was 


a few days after, by skilful maneuvring, shut up his 
enemy ina sterile spot, enclosed on the one side by 
mountains almost impassable, and on the other by 
the swollen and rushing water courses which fall into 
the Gulf of Tarentum. 


afterwards, not very consistently, accustomed to robe 
himself. By his victory all the lower part of Lucania 
was open to him. He first established his quarters 
at Metopontum, a city said to have been built by 
Nestor, at the time of the Trojan war, and subse- 


The way in which Spartacus extricated himself|/quently at Thurium, built originally by a colony of 


from this difficult position is striking. His camp 
was regularly formed. Soldiers mounted guard con- 
tinually at its gates; sentinels relieved each other, 
and military order and precision seemed to prevail 
throughout. But one night at the second watch, just 
at the time of relieving guard, Spartacus and his 
whole army marched out, keeping the deepest si- 
lence. A trampeter was left in the camp; and at 
proper distances a number of bodies, lately dead, 
were stuck up, armed and dressed in imitation of the 
sentinels of the advanced posts. From time to time 
the trumpeter sounded the accustomed signals. Great 
fires were also lighted to complete the deception. 
The Romans conceived no suspicion. In the morning 
they found the camp void, and were struck with stu- 
pefaction at being so completely duped. 

From this time the offensive war of Varinius was 
turned into a defensive one. He felt the superiority 
of his adversary. He was also obliged to divide his 
army into two corps. He detached Cossinius to the 
south, and marched himself in the northward direc- 
tion. Spartacus learning this disposition from volun- 
teer spies he had all over the country, resolved to 
profit by it. He left the main body of his force un- 
der Crixus, and marched with his light troops with 
incredible speed upon Cossinius. By sunset he had 
crossed the Aufidus. He found his adversary en- 
camped by the salt marshes, at present called the 

salso, Cossinius heard at the same moment of 
the approach and attack of Spartacus. Just as the 
night came on, the slave general fell with the sudden- 
ness of a thunderbolt upon the Roman legions. Cos- 
sinius was at the moment bathing in a neighbouring 
fountain. He had hardly time to flee away, naked as 
he was. Ba , camp, and all which it contained, 
fell into the hands of Spartacus; but brilliant as this 
success was he stopped not to enjoy it. He pursued 
the enemy, and forced him to action. The battle was 
to the insurgent army a victory; the Romans were 
beaten and dispersed, and Cossinius himself remain- 
ed among the dead upon the field. 

8 cus now felt himself strong enough to meet 
Varinius in a pitched and regular action. The Pre- 
tor offered him battle and he accepted it, though his 
men were still badly armed. The greater part of 
them had for weapons, pitchforks, rakes, flails, and 
other agricultural instruments; or pointed stakes 


Athenians, and of which the ruins even yet may be 
seen on the Gulf of Tarentaum; Torrana is its pre- 
sent name. In this latter place he endeavoured, with 
some success, to make his army amenable to disci- 
pline ; and as they were now living not only in abun- 
dance but superabundance of ajl necessary provisions, 
lest his hardy warriors should become effeminated 
by luxury, he enforced a regulation by which money 
of every kind was excluded from the camp. It was 
made a high crime to be in possession of the circu- 
lating coin. He himself gave away all the gold and 
silver he possessed to the poor and to those who 
had suffered by the war, and many of his generals 
followed his example. 

Varinius had now got another army on foot. De- 
spairing of dislodging his enemy from Thurium, he 
contented himself at first with watching his move- 
ments from his fortified camp, and engaging from 
time to time in partial encounters. But the snows 
beginning to fall upon the mountains, he perceived 
that he could no longer keep the open field, and was 
obliged to come to a decisive action. 

Spartacus, desiring not to attack, but to be at- 
tacked, made a movement in retreat. This had the 
effect aimed at. The Roman army advanced with 
confidence. Somewhat disappointed they were, how- 
ever, when they saw those whom they had regarded 
as fugitives drawn up in battle array, and a moment 
afterwards moving forward with shouts, as if victory 
were already theirs. The first attack on the Ro- 
mams was by Crixus, who had been placed at the 
head of his Gauls in ambush, in the deep bed of a 
dried-up torrent. Issuing therefrom suddenly, he fell 

upon a Roman division with boldness and with sue- 
cess. Varinius coming to the support of this division, 
the action became general, and the defeat of the 

legions complete. Thus ended the first campaign of 
the war of Spartacus, 

Its results to the insurgents had been immensely 

advantageous. In the course of a few months, from 

seventy gladiators, they had become seventy thousand 

experienced warriors. And this was altogether ow- 

ing to the merit of the extraordinary man at their 

head. He had been victorious in three pitched 

battles, in two obstinate and bloody engagements, 

and in several smaller combats, without being once 











harde into an iron mae by fire. Before the 
action, Spartacus harangued his troops;* *Con.-, 





*Sallust. Frag. 
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defeated. None of his plans had failed. 


SPARTACUS. 


He was}ten thousand strong each, under the command of Cn. 


now master of nearly all the south of Italy, his re-|Manlius, the Pretor, and E. Cassius, Proconsul. 


sources were great; his army in fine condition; and 


he was ready for a second campaign with every hope 
of success. Yet was he well aware, that oue battie 
lost would make twenty victories useless. 
his design, therefore, to retreat with his army to 
Sicily, or to get into the Alps. 


determine on the batter project. 


thirty thousand, from Spartacus, encountered the 


It was) 


From the difficulty | 
of finding conveyance by water, he was obliged to) 
In this, however, he) 
was opposed by Crixus aod his Gauls, who were, | 
like wild bravos, for marching straight upon Rome. | 
They separated with their leader, to the number of| 


This force oceupied the road to the Alps which tra- 
verses Modena. ‘I'he obstacle it opposed to the march 
of Spartacus was overcome by another victory. Master 
now of all the open country of Italy, and having sub- 
dued so many formidable armies, he changed his plan 
and decided to march upon Rome. The road was 
free to him. His own force had increased to more 
than a hundred and twenty thousand picked soldiers. 
Multitudes who offered to enlist themselves under his 
banners were sent away. None but chosea men, 
robust, courageous, and intelligent, were suffered to 
follow his standard. In order to accelerate his ad- 


Roman army, under the Pretor Arrius, on the fron-| vance, all superfluous baggage was burnt, the prison- 


tiers of the Samnite country, and gained a great vic- 
tory. In a few days afterwards, Crixus and his 
Gauls were attacked by the Consul! Gellius. At the 
moment of the attack, the insurgent leader was 
plunged in a deep debauch, and all his faculties lost 
in drunkenness. His army was utterly destroyed, 
and himself slain. It was in this action that Cato, 
afterwards so famous, but then a young volunteer, 
first distinguished himeelf. 

Rome was at present fully roused out of her con- 
tempt for the power of Spartacus. She sent her two 
consuls, Lentulus and Gellius, with two separate ar- 
mies to oppose him, and made preparations for sus- 
taining the war, as if a Pyrrhus or a Hannibal had 
been her enemy. 

Mean time the hero against whom all these pre- 
parations were directed, had, by forced marches, ad- 
vanced as far as that part of the Apennines which tra- 
verses Etruria, not far from the Arno. The consul 
Lentulus first came up with him, and his object was 
to bring that general into action before he could be 
joined by Gellius. Lentulus, however, would not be 
drawn into an engagement. A junction of the two 
Roman armies became inevitable; separately, how- 
ever, Spartacus was resolved to attack them. For 
this purpose he detached a corps of Thracians from 
his main body to cut down trees, and thus block up 
the road over which Gellius must pass. The Thracians 
had also in charge to attack the arriving army, yet 
not so as to get seriously engaged, but sufficiently 
only to amuse and detain the enemy. These dispo- 
sitions being made, Spartacus again offered battle to 
Lentulus, and the latter knowing that his colleague 
was in the immediate neighbourhood, no longer de- 
clined the provocation. An action ensued, in which 
the Romans were thoroughly beaten, while expecting 
and relying upon aid from an army of their country- 
men, almost within sight of their defeat. Hastening 
from this scene of triumph, Spartacus joined his 
Thracians, and convinced the astonished Gellius of 
the overthrow of his brother Consul by inflicting, 
within the space of half an hour, the same humilia- 
tion on himself. Here were two great victories 
gained, not only the same day, but within a few hours 
of each other, over the picked troops of Rome, headed 
by distinguished generals. Neither the taking of 
three enemy's camps by Cesar thirty years later, nor 
the double victory by sea and by land of Cimon, were 
more brilliant than this achievement. Throughout 
Italy Spartacus got, from henceforward, the name of 
the Second Hannibal. 

Between this new Hannibal, as he was called, and 





the Alps there were only now the two Roman armies, 


ers massacred, and all the beasts of burden that could 
be dispensed with, killed. 

The senate and people of Rome, in the utmost con- 
sternation, sent Arrius, who had commanded the rear 
guard of Gellius’ army, to arrest the progress of Spar- 
tacus. Arrius had under him a force at least sixty 
thousand strong, besides what remained of the legions 
of the two consuls. He was encountered by Spar- 
tacus at Picenum, not far from Ancona. And here 
another battle took place, of the details of which Ro- 
man historians give no information; but its result 
was the utter destruction of the Roman army. 

It is surprising that afier this victory Spartacus 
abandoned his project upon Rome, though he might, 
at the moment of panic, have executed it almost with- 
out impediment. It had, however, never been one 
from which he had hoped the realization of a com- 
plete success, and a transient triumph, however bril- 
liant, was not what he aimed at. Just at this junc- 
ture, he received intelligence that he might effect his 
passage into Sicily by engaging the pirates who in- 
fest the Italian and Sicilian coasts to furnish him with 
boats. That island was then governed by Verres, 
rendered immortally infamous by the eloquence of 
Cicero ; its inhabitants were all ripe for insurrection ; 
Spartacus foresaw that if he could once reach this re- 
fuge, he might be able to establish there a permanent 
government, and place himself at its head. He would 
have the means too of organizing a powerful fleet, 
and thus have become a thousand times more formi- 
dable to Rome, and more independent, secure, great, 
and free for the execution of whatever ambitious de- 
signs he might contemplate, than he ever could be at the 
head of wild, unmanageable multitudes, who depended 
upon daily victories for existence, and whose defeat, 
in a single instance, would have been utter destruc- 
tion, nothing being realizable between the two alter- 
natives. 

The change of the enemy’s plans gave the senate 
of Rome time to recover from their consternation, 
Crassus, then the richest and most popular man of 
the republic, was sent with an army about two hun- 
dred thousand strong against the terrible foe. He 
began his expedition by a shocking act of severity. 
Attributing the repeated discomfituses of the Roman 
legions to the luxurious habits and effeminacy in- 
troduced among them by Sylla, he revived an old law 
of the sternest cruelty, by which every man who 


showed the least vacillation of cou in action was 
condemned to be beaten to death with bladgeons ; and 
his lieutenant having a few days previously routed 


with all his division, by Spartacus, four thousand of 
his men perished by the sentence of a court martial 
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in this way, and the rest, deprived of their arms and 
uniforms, were made the scavengers of the camp. 

Mean time, Spartacus had advanced within sight 
of the coast of Sicily, but he found himself deceived 
by the pirates: os had taken his money, and 
thought not of fulfilling their engagements. His 
army was encamped by the forest of Sila; and here 
Crassus found him. The hostile forces were in sight 
of each other, but neither were inclined to risk an 
action. During the long suspense of fortune which 
took place, Crassus determined to employ his vast 
army, whom he feared to leave idle, in one of those 
Fanti works, which are peculiar to Roman genius. 

e resolved to surround tho enemy's position on the 
land side by profound ‘ditches, walls, and pit-holes, 
so that he should be completely shut in; whilst by 
sea the Roman fleet would shortly cut him off from 
all resources. The stupendous werk, occupying an 
extensive circuit, and employing daily near an hun- 
dred thousand hands, was nearly completed before its 
design was discovered. Spartacus became aware of 
his danger only when he found himself in the net, 
and his extrication most difficult. By dint, however, 
of constantly harassing the Roman troops, and draw- 
ing their attention towards a point the farthest from 
that through which he was bent upon opening a passage 
for his army, he at last succeeded. He marched one 
night with the greater part of his force out of the 
camp, and reached the Roman works at a spot where 
they were not finished. So impassable were the 
ditehes which had been dug, from their depth and 
breadth, that it appeared vain to attempt to advance 
further. Fortunately, the night was stormy, and a 
heavy fall of snow prevented the tread of feet being 
heard. The movements of Spartacus and his men 
were consequently undiscovered. They began by 
endeavouring to fill the ditches with earth and snow, 
and heavy bundles of wood, but of these not having 
enough, they ~ in all the dead bodies that could 
be found, and killed beasts of burden to throw in 
likewise. By this means they at last marched over 
carcasses into the free country; those whom they had 
left behind them in the camp followed them gradu- 
ally ; and Crassus, when in the morning he found the 
enemy gone, was so alarmed, that he sent despatches 
to the senate, informing them of the fact, and telling 
them to prepare for the advance of Spartacus on Rome, 
the high-road to the capital being again open to him. 

That hero had not yet, however, given up his pro- 
ject on Sicily; he therefore remained in Lucania. 
Besides, divisions had broken out among his generals, 
which greatly weakened him. ‘The Gauls had again 
separated from him, and were shortly after discom- 
fited, in a most bloody battle, by Crassus. This 
disaster, it is true, was subsequently repaired, by a 
victory of Spartacus over Crassus himself, near Cli- 
banum; yet he became aware, that as the whole 
power of Rome was now roused, and all her resources 
would be brought into play against him, he had 
no time to lose, but must strike a decided blow to 
renew and increase his superiority, or must daily di- 
minish in the estimation of his army and of Italy, in 
which his great strength resided. He was anxious, 
therefore, for a crowniug battle. Crassus also wished 
to draw one on. Pompey had been sent for from 
Spain to supersede him in his command, and he was 
not willing that the laurels of the campaign should be 
snatched from him by a rival. 
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In these dispositions of their chiefs, the armies met 
on the banks of the river Silarus, not far from the bay 
of Pestum. Spartacus, when he had drawn up his 
men in order of battle, addressed them in a brief and 
spirit-stirring harangue. In order to impress them 
deeply with the fate that awaited them, should they be 
vanquished, he had a prisoner of war nailed to a cross, 
on a height, so that his agonies might be conspicuously 
seen by the whole force. He then had his horse led 
out, and killed it in presence of the assembled troops. 
“It is my resolve,”’ said he, “to share in all your 
perils. Iwill have no advantage over you. If we 
are conquered, I shall need a horse no more—if con- 
querors, I shall get horses in abundance from the 
enemy.” 

The signal for the attack immediately followed 
these words. He was himself the first, at the head 
of his most chosen corps, engaged hand to hand with 
the enemy. ‘The battle instantly became general on 
all points. The shock and the carnage were terrific; 
but victory was evidently inclining towards the insur- 
gents, when Spartacus received a deep wound on the 
thigh. Supported on one knee, he still, however, 
with his buckler and his sword, defended himself, 
and dealt fiercely on his assailants, cheering on his 
men all the while. In this situation he was slain. 
His men, notwithstanding, maintained the fight, not 
with the hope of victory, but to sell their lives dear. 
They were at last overcome. Thirty thousand of their 
bodies were found dead on the field, and not one of 
them, as Sallust observes, had a wound behind. The 
Romans lost 20,000 men, and had as many wounded. 
Three thousand Roman prisoners were found in the 
insurgent camp, which argues humanity on the part 
of Spartacus; for he and his followers had been put 
by the senate out of the pale of quarter. Every man 
of the six thousand taken by Crassus on this occasion 
were nailed to crosses, at certain distances from each 
other, along the highway on either side of it, and the 
Roman legions then passed between them, to gaze 
upon them whilst agonizing in their long tortures. 


From Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
LETTERS ON AMERICA. 
BY A FRENCH GENTLEMAN. 


THE ISLAND OF CUBA—HAVANAH. 


We have much pleasure in laying before our read- 
ers the following letter from a French gentleman, cou- 
taining a most interesting and picturesque account of 
the Island of Cuba. We have neither time nor space 
to add any observations. 

Fifteen days ago, the Dido, a three masted vessel 
from Hamburg, coming from Vera Cruz, left me here. 
The worthy captain, Van Lubeck by name, sailed 
here for a cargo of sugar, which he carried back with 
him to Hamburg, together with foar German miners, 
who having got together a little fortune in Mexico, 
had determined to return home, and seemed to enjoy a 
foretaste of their dear country on board the Dido, by 
speaking German to the captain’s dog, and feasting on 
sour crout and smoked beef. 

“There is something in the aspect of this land, 
even from the moment one enters the port, which 
shows that revolutions have never yet visited it. 
When we quitted Vera Cruz, I called to my mind all 
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that had strack me in that unhappy country. I thought 
of what it had been and what it might be made, and 
tears came into my eyes. The port of Vera Cruz, so 
full of animation and of bustle in the time of the 
Spaniards, is now a solitude. Five or six French, 
English, or American vessels, which I left there, 
tired of waiting for piastres from Mexteo, which ar- 
rived not, were about to sail away and take in a cargo 
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rose like superior towers. Thousands of covered 


barks were ranged along the beach. The two im- 
mense fortresses of Morro and the Cabana, whose bas- 
tions and batteries cover the rocks on the right of the 
harbour, were also bedecked with large floating ban- 
ners. A population of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand souls, of all colours and all shades of colour, 
filled on this day the streets and the public walks. 


of wood from Campecha. The Robert Wilson lay |All appeared satisfied and joyous, the slaves as well 
rotting on the strand; the Mexican custom-house, vigi-|as others. ‘The negresses, who at Havanah live not, 
lant for once, had confiscated this vessel because as at New Orleans, under sumptuary laws, were 
some cases of contraband goods were found init. A dressed out in silks and veils. feotend of the few 
three decked vessel, the sia, which her Spanish |red-skinned sentinels of short stature, and shorter 
captain had given up to the insurgents during the war clothing, who form the garrison of Vera Croz and of 
of independence, lay three parts under water. Its| Mexico, 1 found here soldiers who put mein mind, 
upper decks only were perceivable. It looked like a|by their fine appearance, their martial bearing, and 
raft in the midst of the breakers. The Guerrero frigate, |their handsome costume, imitated exactly from ours, 
transformed into a grim and squalid hulk crowded of the picked regiments of France. I do not think 
with galley slaves, swayed lazily round between the |that the royal guard of Charles X. in its best days 
wreck of the Asia and the Castle. At a league distant looked in better condition or more imposing than the 
from the city, between the isle of Sacrificios and the actual troops of the island of Cuba. 

shore, was anchored the French cutter the Dordogne;| “This colony possesses at presen* 3 considerable 
and among the merchant vessels drawn up in line, at commerce. The cultivation of colonial produce has 
wide distances from each other, if you imagine five or made great progress during the last half century. Af- 
six small craft and fishing boats, you will have the ter the disasters of St. Domingo the French refugee 
picture of this port, formerly so flourishing. At pre- colonists brought their industry here, and the coffee 
sent the sight of signals from the tower of the castle of the island is equal at present to that of St. Domin- 
announcing the arrival of a vessel, is an event which |go at the period when that colony was most flou- 
causes sensation. When the bell, which it is the eus- | rishing. The cultivation vf coffee at St. Domingo 
tom to ring on such an oceasion, is heard, the inhabit-|was prosecuted in the mountain districts. It was 
ants all hurry to the beach to enjoy the rare spectacle. therefore in the mountains that the French first estab- 
Population has disappeared from the city, as ships lished themselves. I visited a few days ago their asy- 
from the port. Vera Cruz had formerly 16,000 in-|lum. The European traveller, breathing the delicious 
habitants, without counting its garrison and passen- and embalmed airs of these mountains, sometimes in 
gers. It has at present but from four to five thousand. the steep paths of primitive forests, sometimes in the 
All there is ruin and desolation. .'The famous citadel avenues of bamboos and citron groves, will often put 
of St. Jean d’Ulva, which Spain constructed at such |the question to himself, when about to take his depar- 
great cost (two millions it is said) on the low strands |ture,—If it would not be better to silence at once the 
of the port, and which has braved undamaged the ter-|feverish restlessness which plunges him into the 
rifie tempests coming from the north-east, cannot hold |world, and establish himself for life in one of these 
out against the indolent indifference to every thing of |peaceful retreats which seem to open their bosoms to 
the independent Mexicans, and is falling into ruin. give rest to his endless agitaticns ! 

**Here and there a few sentinels shabbily clothed| “These picturesque habitations, nevertheless, in 
appear between the embrazures of the castle, or on | Which I have been the object of a cordial hospitality 
the ramparts of the town. The pier, which advances delightful to recollect, are not the most prosperous. 
into the haven, is no longer cared for; every winter \A few years of cultivation are sufficient to exhaust the 
the violence of the sea breaks down its works, which Soil of these enchanting valleys, and it is impossible 
are never repaired. ‘The walls and houses of the city to renew their fertility by manure, because once strip- 
are pierced by bullets and bombs. The yellow fever |ped of their woods, their steep slopes are exposed 
hardly ever ceases to prevail; and if Vera Cruz has Without protection to the violent tropical rains, which 
ceased to be the head-quarters of the commerce of the wash away the new beds of soil the husbandman 
gulf, it remains still the capital of the plague. As would lay. The cultivation of coffee has therefore de- 
we sailed away from the land, and could only see scended to the plain, and has spread magnificently 
in the distance the top of the city tower, and behind |over the large level spaces of the St. Mare district. 
the ong peak of Orizaba faintly marked upon the | There, French, Spaniards, and Americans are mingled 
horizon, [ could almost fancy that 1 saw Cortes re-|together, but the French taste predominates. It has 





appearing indignant upon the mountain, and descend- 
ing to annihilate with a frown the pigmies who have 
destroyed his work. 

* At Havanah how different is the scene. Crowds 
of vessels fill its spacious bay. We disembarked on 
Good Friday. All the ships had hoisted their colours 
in honour of the féte. My eye sought for tri-coloured 
flags, but hardly could I discern two or three in the 
midst of the multitude of Spanish and American en- 
signs. In the middle of this fleet arrayed in Sunday 
finery, the old vessels of the Spanish squadron, which 


had been refitted, to repair years of irreparable outrage, 





presided over all the public works of this part of the 
— and given to them a character of royal gran- 
eur. 

“So late as up to the year 1789, it was the shade 
of Louis XIV. which governed France. Versailles 
was the Olympus of the great king. Even in this 
distant secluded spot, the traditions of his magnifi- 
cence were the laws of taste. Garden, park, chateau, 
all recall Louis XIV. I seem to read his name on 
every column, on every stone, on al! the leaves of the 
trees. Within this sacred retreat the monarchy was 
invulnerable. The farther Frenchmen were removed 
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from their country, the more intensely did they feel{loss of a continent. The cry of Death to the Spaniards / 
the want of images around them to recal to their) had echoed from California to Cape Horn. Bolivar 
minds the royal residence. It was the Argos which | had triumphed in the South ; Iturbide had consummated 
was ever present to their memories. Thus the recol-| the separation of Mexico, ‘The Spaniards had fallen 
lection of Versailles is reproduced in the distribution back upon Havanah with sentiments which made the 
of the great plantation of St. Domingo, and Versailles | heart of Pelagio beat when he entered into the Astu- 
seemed to be evoked and called up before me when I rias; it was then only that they became aware of the 
entered on the plain of St. Mare. Imagine the grand | Value of Cuba. They abandoned the old restrictive 
broad avenues of Louis XIV. bordered with rows of colonial system; and since then, the island has be- 
trees verdant nearly all the year round as they are at Come one of the most flourishing of the colonies. Up 
home in the month of May, but instead of the elm, to that period, it had cost near two millions of piastres, 





there is here the thick-leafed mango; instead of the 
linden, the perpendicular palm tree, with its glossy 
bark, its tuft of foliage of brilliant green in the spring, 
waving to the very points of its leaves to the sombre 
hues in the autumn; instead of the chestnut, the massive 
bamboo; instead of iron railings, impenetrable hedges 
of close-shaven citron plants; and instead of grass plots, 
beds of the coffee berry, sometimes green and sometimes 
red, according to the season. In the alleys and be- 
hiad the palms are rows of orange-trees, not in boxes, 
but growing in the open air, and bending under the 
weight of their golden apples ; and scatiered over the 
whole scene are all trees of tropical fruits. Airy, de- 
lightful houses, surrounded with flowers, are the re- 
posing spots to the eye, and the miserable huts of the 
negroes form the shades of the picture. All this, with 
the breeze of the morning and of the evening, win- 
nowing a delicious refreshment over the island, will 
give you some slight idea of this enchanting place, at 
least of the quarter of St. Mare. 

“ At the time when the Spaniards were masters of 
South America, of Mexico, and the Floridas, the 
island of Cuba was a sort of pied a terre to them, an 
inn, or a fortified magazine. It is singular, that along 
the whole Mexican coast there is not a single fine 

rt. Louisiana is scarcely better off in this respect. 

he passages of the Mississippi are rarely practicable 
for large vessels of war. In Florida the harbour of 
Pensacola is the only one which is convenient and 
spacious. The island of Cuba, on the contrary, has 
many fine ports, roads, and bays; besides, it com- 
mands the gulf and its two entrances—the canals of 
Florida and Yucatan. The Spaniards established, 
therefore, there the rendezvous of their maritime forces 
in the tropical seas. They did Cuba the honour never 
to regard it as acolony. What indeed was this island! 
to a people who possessed an entire continent; who) 
had possession of the Antilles and two-thirds of St.| 
Domingo, without counting Porto-Rico, Trinity, and 
several little isles ? They spent money in Cuba, with- 
out troubling themselves to draw from it a return in! 
produce. The soil was hardly cultivated. In 1760, 
the exportation of sugar, which exceeds at present 
eighty millions of killagrammes, deserved not then to 
be spoken of. One may judge of the character of the 
Spanish establishments at Cuba, by the architecture 
they adopted for Havanah. The fortifications which 
they have raised there are gigantic ; but in comparison 
with Mexico or Lima, the eity with its low houses, 
although earthquakes are not to be feared, and its 
narrow and crooked streets, resembles a porter’s lodge 
before the entrance of a grandee’s palace. The 
churches have nothing of the imposing grandeur and 
richness of those of Mexico; relatively, they look like; 
village churches. 





taxed with 45 frs. 30 e. 
flour is as much as 48 frs. per barrel. This has made 
the Americans, who are new undersold in that article, 
and who, during the contest between Spain and the 
colonies of the continent, had the monopoly of supply- 
ing flour to the island, commence a war of reprisals, 
the result of which is still uncertain. 
whether the Spaniards will be able to defend them- 
selves better than the English, or better than we did 
in the year 1822, on the question of international com- 
merce. Spanish commerce has certainly subsequent- 
ly augmented in the island; nevertheless the Ameri- 
ean flag is still predominant in the ports of Cuba, 


or ten millions of franes to the mother country yearly ; 
or rather, it had burdened Mexico, the milch cow of 
Spain, to that amount. At present this island pours 
into the treasury of his Catholic Majesty one million 
and a half of piasters (eight millions of francs). It 
supports a garrison of 23,000 men, which costs about 
twelve millions ; and a squadron—all that remains of 
the Spanish navy—which absorbs eight millions. Be- 
sides this, it has salaries and retiring pensions to pay. 
And what is most remarkable, no direct taxtis imposed 
within its entire circuit. The two-thirds of the public 
revenue are derived from the custom-house duties, 
which for the most part are not exorbitant. 

* At the same time that great facilities were accord- 
ed to general commerce, under the new system, Spa- 
nish commerce was protected by special measures. 
Differential duties were established. Thus, Spanish 
merchandise which pays only at present 64 per cent 
under Spanish colours, pays 194 under a foreign flag. 
Spanish produce is likewise shielded from foreign 
rivalry by a regulation. Thus, a pipe of Catalan wine 
only pays 5 frs. 82 ¢.; whilst a pipe of Bourdeaux is 
The differentia) duty on 


I know not 


** The island of Cuba is happy in having possessed, 


during the last two years, such a governor as is rarely 
to be found in any of the Spanish colonies,—I allude 
to General Don Miguel Tacon. 
the actual governor had indolently suffered their au- 
thority to dwindle almost into a name; and whilst 
their power thus counterfeited death and slept, lest 
the Cabanais should be offended by its effective asser- 
tion, violent and brutal passions had the freest scope. 
The environs of the cities, and particularly of the capi- 
tal, were infested with malefactors. After sunset, the 
streets of Havanah were the resort of highwaymen ; 
even at mid-day, merchants who had money to take 
up were obliged to pay for a military escort; cries of 
‘thief,’ and ‘assassin,’ echoed through the city during 
the whole night. 
inhabitants supported this tyranny of robbers patiently, 
or simply confined themselves to asking aid from the 
chief magistrate; who replied to them, on one occasion, 
*Go to bed, as I do, at seven o'clock, and you will 


The predecessors of 


And what appears incredible, the 


“The Spaniards never knew the value of Cuba til) have nothing to fear.’ The criminals in these night 
the day when they awoke from their security with the robberies were not prosecuted ; or, if they were, the 
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sentences against them were not executed. The 
judges or the jailors, bribed by a few onces, were in 
the habit of setting them at liberty. Robbery had 
become a considerable profession. Scarcely did the 
victims dare to complain, or witnesses to depose, 
against bandits whose vengeance they feared; and 
the protection of the tribunals, from the enormous 
sums it cost, was even still more dreaded than the 
violence of the brigands. 

* From the moment of his arrival, General Tacon 
determined to rid the country of this pest. He shed 
no blood needlessly, though a few heads were exposed, 
in cages of iron, on the Punta—the public walk— 
which continued to be frequented in spite of this hor- 
rible spectacle. He published a decree against va- 
grancy, and forbade rich or poor to carry concealed 
arms, under the penalty of being condemned to the 
galleys. He ordered numerous patroles to parade the 
streets night and day. Every suspected individual 
seen in the streets was examined, and if arms were 
found upon him, he was sent to pass the night in the 
fortress of the Cabana. Within the week or perhaps 
on the following day such individual was tried, and, 
if condemned, had a chain attached to his legs. The 
governor also relieved plaintiffs against robbers from 
all the expense of trials. The military and civil au- 
thorities were made responsible for the strict execu- 
tion of legal sentences. A few months ago, a con- 
demned bandit, who had escaped, was seen on the 
high-road. The general discovered that this malefac- 
tor held correspondence, and was supposed to have an 
understanding, with one of his relations, a principal 
officer of Havanah; the officer was immediately sent 
to prison in the place of his protegée. 

“As soon as General Tacon had thus assembled 
together, from Havanah and its environs, about 2000 
vagabonds, he determined that they should not be 
nourished for nothing and in idleness, but employed 
in the public service. He set them then at work; 
made them break stone for the roads; macadamize 
wand sweep the streets; construct highways, and pub- 
Jie walks, and a vast prison; fabricate shores, which 
Havanah was absolutely in need of; and carry active- 
ly on the building of an aqueduct, which is to bring 
water into the city. He then shut up the gambling 
houses, and forbade monte, a game which the Spa- 
niards are passionately fond of, to be played in private 
dwellings. Finding some who opposed this reforma- 
tion, he punished these refractory individuals, by 
making them pay fines for the support of the galle- 
riens. In this manner, the greatest part of the embel- 
lishments and improvements of the city introduced by 
General Tacon have cost the state nothing. His is a 
cheap government if ever there existed one. Besides, 
he has given authority to certain companies to con- 
struct markets, and other public establishments. At 
present, a work, new to the Spaniards, is about to be 
executed under his auspices—a railroad, which will 
extend from Havanah to Guines, a distant inland town. 

“The Spaniards are a great people, but they want 
ohe quality, or rather one sense of an essential want 
—viz. that of communication. They can hardly be 
made to understand that there is any advantage in 
possessing good roads, and means of inland carriage; 
and they are as indifferent about this at Cuba as else- 
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are more than sovfficient stones. Nevertheless, they 
have never thought of making one till now, although, 
in the seasons of the rains, Havanah is cut off from 
all communication with the interior. The carriage of 
a case of sugar costs consequently more from fifteen 
jleagues inland to the port, than from the port to Eu- 
rope. The railroad projected will therefore give mag- 
nificent profits to shareholders, and immensely econo- 
mize ecommerce, particularly to consumers. It would, 
n addition to this, extend cultivation into extensive 
districts which can draw from industry at present no 
profit, by reason of the impossibility of carrying 
articles of produce into market. The long and narrow 
configuration of the island would also render only a 
few railroads, of moderate extent, necessary, in order 
to establish a rapid intercourse between its ports and 
all its inland districts.” 





From the Annual Biography. 
WILLIAM COBBETT, Esg. 


M. P. ror oLpHam. 


However various may be the opinions of the world 
with regard to the principles and judgment of the sub- 
ject of the following biographical sketch, no person 
can deny the truth of the assertion made by an able 
writer*, that he was “one of the most remarkable 
men whom England, fertile as our country has happily 
been in intellectual excellence, ever produced.” 

William Cohbett was the third of the four sons 
of a farmer and publican at Farnham, who occupied a 
house, still standing, beside the river Wey, which 
has been known for eighty years past as “ The Jolly 
Farmer.” It is believed that his grandfather also 
occupied the same house; his name is recorded on 
a gravestone in Farnham Churchyard—“In memory 
of George Cobbett, who died the 15th of December, 
1760, aged 59.” 

It is somewhat extraordinary that Mr. Cobbett, 
when writing his history in 1797, stated that he was 
born in 1766, thus making himself four years younger 
than he was. As he never appeared to-be certain 
of his age, his children some time ago procured an 
extract from the register of Farnham, by which. it 
appeared that the four sons of his father, George, 
Thomas, William, and Anthony, were christened on 
the Ist of April, 1763; and as Anthony was the 
youngest son, and William was the third, it is in- 
ferred that he was born one year before he was 
christened, that is, on the 9th of March, 1762. The 
eldest brother was a shopkeeper, the second, a far- 
mer, and the youngest, a soldier in the East India 
Company’s service, and afterwards celebrated for his 
pugilistic prowess. The second is the only survivor, 
aad now lives with his son in Featherston Street, 
City Road. 

In deseribing Mr. Cobbett’s early life, we shall 
take as our guide an autobiographical sketch which 
he ublished. when in America, although our limits 
will not permit us to give many passages at length. 

Of his father he observes, *“*He had received no 
very brilliant education; he was, however, learned 





where. From Havanah to St. Mare, or to the sugar 
district of Guines, it would be easy to make an excel- 
lent road ; for the soil is naturally level, and there 





for a man in his rank of life. When a littl boy, he 
* In The Standard. 
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drove the plough for two-pence a day; and these, |time, beheld the sea; and no sooner did I behold it 


his earnings, were —— to the expenses of 
Vhat a village school-master 


an evening school. 
could be expected to teach, he had learnt; and had, 
besides, considerably improved himself in several 


branches of the mathematics; he understood land-|and persuaded him to return home, where he re- 


surveying well, and was often chosen to draw the 
plans of disputed territory; in short, he had the 
reputation of possessing experience and understand- 
ing, which never fails in England, to give a man 
in a country-place some little weight with his neigh- 
bours. He was honest, industrious, and frugal ; it 
was not, therefore, wonderful, that he should be 
situated in a 
his own rank, liked, beloved, and respected. So 
much for my ancestors, from whom, if 1 derive no 
honour, I derive no shame.” 

After mentioning his brothers, he proceeds :— 

“A father like ours, it will be readily supposed, 
did not suffer us to eat the bread of idleness. I do 
not remember the time when I did not earn my 
own living. My first occupation was driving the 
small birds from the turnip-seed, and the rooks from 
the se. When I first trudged a field, with my 
wooden bottle and my satchel swung over my 
shoulders, I was hardly able to climb the gates and 
stiles; and, at the close of the day, to reach home 
was a task of infinite mene,» My next employ- 
ment was weeding wheat, and Jeading a single horse 
at harrowing barley. Hoeing pease followed ; and 
hence [ arrived at the honour of joining the reapers 
in harvest, driving the team, and holding plough. 
We were all of us strong and laborious; and my 
father used to boast, that he had four boys, the 
eldest of whom was but fifteen years old, who did 
as much work as any three men in the parish of Farn- 
ham. Honest pride and happy days!’ 

* * * *” * * 

“T have some faint recollection of going to school 
to an old woman, who, I believe, did not succeed 
in learning [teaching] me my letters. In the winter 
evenings, my father learnt [taught] us all to read 
and write, and gave us a pretty tolerable knowledge 
of arithmetic. Grammar he did not perfectly under- 
stand himself, and, therefore, his endeavours to learn 
[teach] us that necessarily failed; for though he 
thought he understood it, and though he made us 
get rules by heart, we learnt nothing at all of 

principles.” 
* * . * s * 

“ Our religion was that of the Church of England, 
to which I have ever remained attached; the more 
80, perhaps, as it bears the name of my country.” 

* 


sd * « * * 


“ As to politics, we were like the rest of the coun- 
try people in England; that is to say, we neither 
knew nor thought anything about the matter. The 
shouts of victory, or the murmurs of a defeat, would 
now and then break in upon our tranquillity for a 
moment: but I do not remember ever having seen a 
r in my father’s house; and, most certainly, 


news 
that privation did not render us less industrious, 
happy, or free.” 

* * o a * * 


“ Towards the autumn of 1782, I went to visit 
a relation who lived in the neighbourhood of Ports- 


od farm, and happy in a wife of 


than I wished to be a sailor.”’ 





pecting him to be a runaway, declined his services, 


mained till the following spring, when he took a more 
effectual flight. 

It was on the 6th of May, 1783, that, being prepar- 
ed to go to Guildford fair, he was suddenly tempted to 
mount a London coach, and arrived at Ludgate Hill, 
with about half a crown in his pocket. During the 
journey, he fortunately made acquaintance with a hop- 
merchant, who, he found, had dealt with his father. 
This gentleman kindly took him to his house; and, 
after having in vain endeavoured to persuade him to 
return home, procured him a situation as copying 
clerk to Mr. Holland, of Gray’s Inn, where he remained 
for nine months closely confined to the desk, except 
on Sundays. 

This dull and incessant labour to a mind which 
must have ever been active and comprehensive, be- 
came at last irksome to him, and he quitted London 
for Chatham, where he enlisted. In doing so he pro- 
posed to join the Marines, still retaining his partiality 
for the sea; but by sone misunderstanding he found 
himself entered into a regiment, the service companies 
of which were in Nova Scotia. 

During the year he remained at Chatham he im- 
proved his education in all its branches. “I subscrib- 
ed,” he observes, “to a circulating library at Bromp- 
ton, the greatest part of the books in which I read 
more than once over. Writing a fair hand procured 
me the honour of being copyist to General De- 
beig, the commandant of the garrison. Being totally 
ignorant of the rules of grainmar, I necessarily made 
mistakes: the Colonel saw my deficiency, and strong- 
ly recommended study. I procured me a Lowth’s 
Grammar, and applied myself to the study of it with 
unceasing assiduity. ‘The pains I took cannot be de- 
seribed: I wrote the whole out two or three times; I 
got it by heart; repeated it every morning and ever 
evening; and when on guard, 1 imposed on myself 
the task of saying it all over once every time I was 
posted sentinel. To this exercise of my memory I 
ascribe the retentiveness of which I have since found 
it capable; and to the success with which it was at- 
tended I ascribe the perseverance that has led to the 
acquirement of the little learning of which I am mas- 
ter. 

In another of his works, written many years after- 
wards, he describes the circumstances of privation and 
difficulty under which this task of self-education was 
achieved. 

“I learned grammar,” he says, “ when I was a pri- 
vate soldier, on the pay of sixpence per day. The 
edge of my berth, or that of the guard-bed, was my 
seat to study in; my knapsack was my book-case; a 
bit of board lying on my lap, was my writing-table ; 
and the task did not demand anything like a year of 
my life. I had no money to purchase candle or oil ; 
in winter time it was rarely that I could get any even- 
ing light but that of the fire, and only my turn even of 
that. And if I, under such circumstances, and with- 
out parent or friend to advise or encourage me, accom- 
plished this undertaking, what excuse can there be for 
any youth, however poor, however pressed with busi- 














mouth. From the top of Portsdown J, for the first 


ness, or however circumstanced as to room or other 
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The next day he went on board the Pegasus man-of- 
war; but both the Captain and Port-Admiral, sus- 
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conveniences? To buy a pen ora sheet of paper I 
was Comper Hed to for go some pertion of food, though 
in a state of half-starvation; | had no moment of time 
that | could call my own; and I had to read and to 
write amidst the talking, laughing, singing, whistling, 
and brawling, of at least half a seore of the must 
thoughtless of men, and that, too, in the hours of their 
freedom from all control.” 

He was soon raised to the rank of corporal; and at 
length sailed from Gravesend for Nova Scotia; where, 
however, he staid but a few weeks, the regiment be- 
ing ordered to New Brunswick. Here his conduct 
appears to have been most exemplary ; and he, no 
doubt justly, aseribes his farther promotion to his re- 
guiarity, his early rising, and to the grand secret of 
husbanding time. “To this,” he observes, in his 
Advice to Young Men, * more than to any other thing, 
I owed very extraordinary promotion in the army. I 
was always ready; if I had to mount guard at ten, I 
was ready at nine: never did any man or anything 
wait one moment for me. Being, at an age under 
twenty years, raised from corporal to sergeant-major 
at once, over the heads of thirty sergeants, I naturally 
should have been an object of envy and hatred ; but 
this habit of early rising and of rigid adherence to the 
precepts which I have given you, really subdued these 
passions, because every one felt that what I did he 
had never done, and never could do. Before my pro- 
motion a clerk was wanted to make out the morning 
report of the regiment. 1 rendered the clerk unneces- 
sary; and, long before any other man was dressed for 
the parade, my work for the morning was all done, 
and | myself was on the parade, walking, in fine wea- 
ther, for an hour, perhaps. My custom was this—to 
get up, in sommer, at daylight, and in winter at four 
o’clock; shave, dress, even to the putting of my sword- 
belt over my shoulder, and having my sword lying on 
the table before me, ready to hang by my side. Ther 
I ate a bit of cheese, or pork, and bread. Then I pre- 
pared my report, which was filled up as fast as the 
companies brought me in the materials. After this I 
had an hour or two to read, before the time came for 
any duty out of doors, unless when the regiment or 
part of it went out to exercise in the morning. When 
this was the ease, and the matter was left to me, I al- 
ways had it on the ground in such time as that the 
bayonets giistened in the rising sun, a sight which 
gave me delight, of which I often think, but which | 
should in vain endeavour to describe. If the officers 
were to go out, eight or ten o’clock was the hour, 
sweating the men in the heat of the day, breaking in 
tpon the time for cooking their dinner, putting all 
things out of order and out of hamour. When I was 
commander, the men had a long day of leisure before 
them: they could ramble into the town or into the 
woods; go to get raspberries, to catch birds, to catch 
fish, or to pursue any other recreation, and such of 
them as chose, and were qualified, to work at their 
trades. So that here, arising solely from the early ha- 
bits of one very young man, were pleasant and happy 
days given to hundreds.” 

His description of his courtship is interesting and 
characteristic :— 

“When I first saw my wife, she was thirteen years 
old, and Lwas within a menth of twenty-one. She 
was the danghter of a sergeant-major of artillery, and 
1 was the sergeant-major of a regiment of foot, both 
stationed in forts near the city of St. John, in the pro- 
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vince of New Brunswick, I sat in the same room with 
her for about an hour, in company with others, and I 
made up my mind that she was the very girl for me. 
That I thought her beautiful is certain, for that I had 
always said should be an indispensable qualification ; 
but I saw in her what I deemed marks of that sobrie- 
ty of conduet of which I have said so much, and which 
has been by far the greatest blessing of my life. It 
j}was now dead of winter, and, of course, the snow se- 
veral feet deep on the ground, and the weather pier- 
cing cold. Jt was my habit, when | had done my 
morning's writing, to go out at break of day to takea 
iwalk on a hill, at the foot of which our barracks lay. 
In about three mornings after | had first seen her, I 
lhad, by an invitation to breakfast with me, got up two 
|young men to join me in my walk; and our road lay 
iby the house of her father and mother, It was hardly 
light, but she was out on the snow, serubbing outa 
|washing-tub. *That’s the girl for me,’ said 1, when 
we had got out of her hearing.” 

To this girl he plighted his faith. The regiment of 
artillery to which her father belonged was, however, 
ordered home to England, and she accompanied it. 
The behaviour of her lover on this oceasion proved the 
| sincerity of his affection. “1 was aware,” says he, 
“that when she got to that gay place, Woolwich, the 
house of her father and mother, necessarily visited by 
numerous persons not the most select, might become 
unpleasant to her, and I did not like, besides, that she 
should continue to work har2. I had saved a hundred 
and fifty guineas, the earning: of my early hours, in 
writing for the paymaster, the quartermaster, and 
others, in addition to the saving of my own pay. I 
sent her all my money, before she sailed; and wrote 
to her to beg of her, if she found her heme uncomforta- 
ble, to hire a lodging with respectable people: and at 
any rate, not to spare the money, by any means, but 
to buy herself good clothes, and to live without hard 
work until I arrived in England; and I, in order to 
induce her to lay out the money, told her that I should 
get plenty more before I came home.” 

After her departure, Cobbett’s regiment remained 
four years in America; two years beyond its original 
destination. In September, 1791, it was relieved, 
and sent home. “ 

Shortly after his landing at Portsmouth, he obtain- 
ed his discharge ; receiving at the same time the fol- 
lowing honourable testimonial from his commanding 
officer :-— 


“ By the Right Honourable Lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald, commanding the 54th Regiment, of which Lieu- 
tenant-General Frederick is Colonel :— 

** These are to certify, That the bearer hereof, Wil- 
liam Cobbett, Sergeant-Major in the aforesaid regi- 
ment, has served honestly and faithfully for the space 
of eight years, nearly seven of which he has been a 
non-commissioned officer, and of that time he has 
been five years Sergeant-Major to the regiment; bat 
having very earnestly applied for his discharge, he, 
in consideration of his good behaviour, and the ser- 
vices he has rendered the regiment, is hereby dis- 
charged. Given under my hand and the seal of the 
regiment, at Portsmouth, this 29th day of December, 
1791. 

* Epwarp Firzeeravp.” 





He found his little girl a servant of all work in a 
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private family. Without saying hardly a word about 
the matter, she put into his hands the whole of his 
hundred and fifty guineas anbroken! “I do not say,” 
observes Mr. Cobbett, in relating the circumstance, 
‘that there are not many young women of this coun- 
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The law officers of the crown were consulted as toan 
indictment of the accuser; but as no one was con- 
cerned with him there was no conspiracy. This was 
a grave circumstance, and has never yet been satisfac- 
torily explained. 








try who would, under similar circumstances, have| Whatever might have been Mr. Cobbett’s motives 
acted as my wife did in this case ; on the contrary, | for so extraordinary a proceeding, certain it is that 
hope, and do sincerely believe, that there are, But/in the month of March he arrived in France. In his 
when her age is considered; when we reflect, that|/ autobiography he says,— 
she was living in a place crowded, literally crowded,| ‘* I went to France in March, 1792, and continued 
with gaily-dressed and handsome young men, many |there till the beginning of September following, the 
of whom really far richer and in higher rank than I six happiest months of my life. 1 met every where 
was, and scores of them ready to offer her their hand ;| with civility, and even hospitality, in a degree that 1 
when we reflect that she was living amongst young never had been accustomed to. I did intend to stay 
women who put upon their backs every shilling that|in France till the spring of 1793, as well to perfect 
they could come at; when we see her keeping the|myself in the language, as to pass the winter at Paris. 
bag of gold untouched, and working hard to provide I had actually hired a coach to go thither, and was 
herself with but mere necessary apparel, and doing even on the way, when I heard at Abbeville that the 
this while she was passing from fourteen to eighteen King was dethroned, and his guards murdered. This 
years of age; when we view the whole of the cir-jintelligence made me turn off towards Havre-de- 
cumstances, we must say that here is an example, | Grace, whence I embarked for America.” 
which, while it reflects honour on her sex, ought to| He landed at New York in October, 1792. Shortly 
have weight with every young woman whose eyes after, by means of a letter of introduction which he 
or ears this relation shall reach.” Of course they had obtained from the American ambassador at the 
were immediately married. Hague, he applied to Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of 
On obtaining his discharge from the army, Mr.|State, for employment. To this application he re- 
Cobbett brought charges against four officers of his ceived the following handsome answer :— 
Jate regiment, and obtained a trial by court-martial. : patty 
The charges were, that they had embezzled stores of } ** Philadelphia, Nov. 5, 1792. 
the regiment, and had made false returns as to the) “Sir, — In acknowledging the receipt of your fa- 
musters; in short, that they had made dishonest Your of the 2d instant, I wish it were in my power to 
gains from the regimental resources. Very great in- 2990unce to you any way In which I could be useful 
terest was excited on the subject at the time. One '0 you. Mr. Short’s assurances of your merit would 
of the officers, the lieutenant-colonel, died before the be a Sufficient inducement to me. Public cffices in 
investigation came on. The court was directed to be Ur government are so few, and of so little value, as 
held at Portsmouth ; but Mr. Cobbett petitioned that to offer no resource to talents. When you shall have 
it might be held in London, on the ground that his been here some small time, you will be able to judge 
personal safety was in question at Portsmouth, and '® what way you can set out with the best prospect 
that the soldiers whom he required as witnesses Of success; and if I can serve you in it, I shall be 
would, in their garrison, be too much under the in-| Very teady to do it. 
fluence of the accused. He entered upon the accusa- ‘I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 





tion with such vigour, that the court, at his request, ; ~ “Tu. JEFFERSON. 
was fixed at the Horse Guards. In his statement to “*W. Cobbett, Esq. 

the Commander-in-chief he said, “If my accusation) Although grateful for the offer which this letter 
is without foundation, the authors of cruelty have not contained, Mr. Cobbett never availed himself of it. 
devised the tortures I ought to endure. ell itself, | Mr. Cobbett commenced his career as an author by 
as painted by the most fiery bigot, would be too mild an attack on Dr. Priestley, who emigrated to Ame- 
a punishment for me.’ The officers, as soon as they rica in 1794. The title of this attack was originally 
heard of the accusation, boldly challenged investiga- intended to be, ** The Tartuffe detected; or, Obser- 
tion; a Captain Powell, in particular, begged that vations on the Emigration of a Martyr to the Cause 
the court-martial might be granted to hear every of Liberty,” but on the remonstrance of the publisher, 
charge, trivial or not trivial, that Mr. Cobbett could the first four words were omitted. 

bring against them. Forty-seven witnesses were; The “ Observations” formed the first of that cele- 
brought up from the regiment at Portsmouth, and the brated series of papers to which Mr. Cobbett affixed 
court-martial was fixed for the 24th of March, 1792. the signature of Peter Porcupine ; and which he after- 
On the day of trial no aecuser appeared: lest an ac- wards continued, under different heads, to an extent 
cident might have befallen him, the court adjourned which enabled him to gather them into twelve vo- 
to the 27th. Every inquiry was set on foot for Mr.||umes, in which form they were republished in Eng- 
Cobbett, but he was missing; and no one, not even||and, in May, 1801. The publications which imme- 
his landlady where he had lodged, in Felix Street, diately followed the “ Observations” were entitled, 
Lambeth, could give any account of him. Such an| A Bone to gnaw for the Democrats:” * A Kick for 
investigation as could be made without the presence a Bite :” * A Bone to gnaw for the Democrats; se- 


of an accuser was made ; and the court judged, “ that cond part:” * Plain English, addressed to the Peo- 


the said several charges against these officers respec- 
tively are and every part thereof is totally unfounded ; 
and the court does, therefore, most honourably acquit 
the said Captain Richard Powell, Lieutenant Chris- 
topher Seton, and Lieutenant John Hall, of the same.” 





ple of the United States: “The New Year’s Gift ;” 
and ** The Prospect from the Congress Gallery.” 
Having quarrelled with his publisher, Mr. Cobbett, 
in the wy the year 1796, took a house in Se- 
cond Street, Philadelphia, for the purpose of carrying 








@ ed them al! alike—with argument—with invective— 
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on the bookselling business himself. ‘The bold anti- 
republican sentiments which he had already avowed 
had rendered the name of Peter Porcupine sufficiently 
odious in America; and before he opened his shop, 
he himself states, “I put up in my wiudows, which 
were very large, all the portraits that I had in m 
pe of kings, queens, princes, and nobles. I 
ad all the English ministry; several of the bishops 
and judges; the most famous admirals; and, in short, 
every picture that I thought likely to excite rage in 
the enemies of Great Britain.” 
Porcupine was now a name and a mark for ven- 
geance in the city of Philadelphia. There were the 
* Roaster for Peter Porcupine,” * The Blue Shop,” 
“ Porcupine in Print,” * The History of a Porcupine,” 
« A Pill for a Porcupine,” ** The Impostor Detected,” 
and so on through a generation of the species; as 
though the quills of a thousand poreupines had been 
employed upon the annihilation of one. 
Thus lifted by the force of public execration, no 
less than by the lever of his own talent, into a dan- 
gerous importance, Cobbett had yet the courage to 
preserve the tone of his principles in his writings— 
and he gave his pen norest. He continued writing 
boldly, virulently, well. His works were all attacks, 
and most of them were personalities; but their strong 
bias was always against democracy, and in favour of 
moral and political order. 
He now changed and divided according to whim 
the subject of the Porcupine papers, although he still 
retained the signature of Peter Porcupine, as his 
nom de guerre, The second series of pamphlets 
which he penned under this sobriquet he published 
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jamounted to between twoand three thousand. Owing 
to an article which appeared in it relative to the King 
of Spain, and his ambassador, Don Martinez de Yrogo, 
| prosecution was commenced against Mr. Cobbett 
\for a libel, in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 


|The indictment was thrown out by the grand jury. 
Of these proceedings Mr. Cobbett sent a full account 
to John Reeves, aud the “Loyal Society,” at the 
Crown and Anchor; and directed them to be used as 
‘a panacea for the reformists, and the whole gang of 
liberty-men in England.” 

In 1797, the Chief Justice of Pennsylvania issued 
his warrant to bring Mr. Cobbett before him. The 
warrant charged hin with publishing false and ma- 
licious libels against Chief Justice Dallas, Jefferson, 
Munroe, Gallatin, Dr. Franklin, Dr. Priestley, the 
Duke of Bedford, Fox, Sheridan, Lord Stanhope, Bo- 
naparte, Talleyrand, Richard Parker (the mutineer), 
Napper Tandy, Arthur O’Connor, &c. On this oc- 
casion, Mr. Cobbett gave surety, himself and two 
others, in the sum of 4000 dollars, to keep the peace, 
and be of good behaviour. Having shortly after for- 
feited his recognisances, a civil process was issued 
for the recovery of the 4000 dollars, but the execution 
was suspended. 

A more overwhelming blow remained, and one 
which, in its ultimate effects, drove Mr. Cobbett from 
America. Dr. Rush, a physician of Philadelphia, 
brought an action against him for slander. Finding 
that he had made Philadelphia too hot to hold him, 
Mr. Cobbett removed to New York. He next endea- 
voured to allay the wrath of his enemies, and avert 
the consequences of the prosecution, by announcing 





weekly, with the title of the “ Political Censor.” He 
then dropped that, and brought out a daily paper 
called “ Poreupine’s Gazette.” In these various pub- 
lieations, Priestley —Franklin— Washington—Adet— 
the leading members of congress—the judges of Penn- 
sylvania—and the democrats of elsewhere—he attack- 


with a terrible exposure of their motives and their 
acts—and with an unflinching recklessness of all con- 
sequences. 

An incorrect account of his previous history having 
appeared, he was induced to publish his own narra- 
tive of “The Life and Adventures of Peter Poreu- 
pine,” brought down to the year 1796. About the 
same time he published a Life of Paine; the tone of 
which may be estimated by the concluding para- 
graph :— 

“* How Tom gets a living now, or what brothel he 
inhabits, I know not, nor does it much signify to any 
body here, or any where else. He has done all the 
mischief he can do in the world, and whether his car- 
cass is to be at last suffered to rot on the earth, or to 
be dried in the air, is of very little consequence. 
Whenever or wherever he breathes his last, he will 
excite neither sorrow nor compassion; no friendly 
hand will close his eyes, not a groan will be attered, 
not a tear will be shed. Like Judas, he will be re- 
membered by posterity; men will learn to express all 
that is base, malignant, treacherous, unnatural, and 
blasphemous, by the single monosyllable Paine.” 

The writer little thought he should afterwards be- 
come the exhumator of Paine, and seek to canonise 
his bones in the land of his birth! 

The sale of “ Porcupine’s Gazette” was very con- 


bett commenced his “ Weekly 
upwards of thirty years was the vehicle of his opin- 
ions and feelings. 
the character of the work underwent great changes, 
as did its plan and arrangement. It originally 
prised a report of the parliamentary debates ; but that 
was dropped at the end of the fourth volume. One 
main object of the work was to collect all public pa- 


his intention to drop the publication of his Gazette, 
but it was too late. He was found guilty; damages, 
5000 dollars. 

Two days after the trial he was arrested at New 
York for that sum: the whole amount of which was, 
however, paid by a subscription raised among English 
gentlemen. 

The *“ Rushlight” was the last work from Mr. Cob- 
bett’s pen which appeared in America. On the Ist 
of Jone, 1800, he sailed from New York for England. 
Mr. Cobbett’s writings had attracted the favourable 
notice of the Anti-jacobins in England, with some of 
whem he had been in correspondence: and on his ar- 
rival in England he started the “ Porcupine,” a daily 
paper, in which he warmly supported Mr. Pitt. It had 
very indifferent success, however; chiefly, it is said, 
from mismanagemen:; the proprietor begrudging the 


expense necessary to procure the ordinary articles of 
newspaper intelligence. The paper, which had great- 
ly declined in sale, received its death-blow when, on 
the peace of Amiens, as the editor refused to illumi- 
nate his office, the populace broke his windows. Nor 
was Mr. Cobbett more successful in the bookselling 
business, which he also attempted in Pall Mall, under 
the sign of “ The Bible and Crown.” 


On the discontinuance of the Porcupine, Mr. Cob- 
—— 3” which for 


In the course of its long progress, 


com- 





siderable: at one time the number of subscribers 
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relating. This for some time was carefully adhered 
to; but latterly state papers formed a very subordinate 
part of the Register. From the first, it was the power 
of the editor’s pen which imparted to the Register 
ga value, and gained for it its great popu- 
arity. 

Mr. Cobbett commenced his career as a public wri-) 
ter in England under very favourable circumstances. | 
He was an Ul]tra-tory, was powerfully patronised by 
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bitterness of his feelings against the party who had 
the means of inflicting it. On his liberation, his 
activity seemed to have received a fresh stimulus. 
He sought for every possible means of annoying those 
who sate at the helm of the state. He reduced the 
price of his “ Register,” and called into existence 
that “ Twopenny Trash,” the sale of which is said 
to have reached the unprecedented number of 100,000, 
bat which ultimately led the Government to procure 


the ministry, and enjoyed the confidence of some of|the passing of the much talked of Six Acts. Mr. 
the most eminent men of the day. Mr. Windham de-|Cobbett always asserted that these acts were passed 
clared in his place in the House of Commons that aj for the express purpose of silencing him. He did not, 


statue of gold ought to be erected to him. His letters 
on the subject of the treaty of Amiens produced a great 
sensation both here and on the Continent. Of this 
production it was said by the celebrated Swiss histo- 
rian, Muller, that it was more eloquent than anything 
that had appeared since the days of Demosthenes. 


however, wait for their operation, but in April, 1817, 
made a timely flight to America. 

In America, principally in Long Island, Mr. Cob- 
bett remained till the latter end of the year 1819. 
During a part of his stay in that country he travelled 
with a view to the acquirement of agricultural infor- 


The sale of his writings was at that time so extensive|mation, and the result was the publication of the 
and profitable, as to enable him to purchase a valuable} work which he entitled A Year's Residence in 


estate at Botley, in Hampshire. 
It has been said (we know not with what truth), 


America.’”?> Meanwhile he was otherwise industrious. 
He continued to annoy the ministry at home by the 


that Mr. Pitt refused to meet Mr. Cobbett at Mr. publication of his wide-spreading two-penny Register. 


Windham’s table, and that the resentment which he 


his he composed in America, and regularly trans- 


felt at that circumstance was the cause of the great|mitted to England. 


change which subsequently took place in Mr. Cob- 


In the year 1819, the act which had driven him into 


bett’s political views. However that may be, it is|exile was repealed, and Mr. Cobbett returned to his 
certain that some articles which appeared in the Re-| native land, bringing with him the bones of Tom Paine. 


gister during the year 1803 drew upon the editor the 


On his arrival in England, Mr. Cobbett added to 


unwished for attention of the Attorney-General. The/his existing embarrassments by commencing a daily 
all libels were upon the Earl of Hardwicke, then| newspaper—a fearful undertaking for a man without 
holding the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ;| capital, and which ended as might have been expected. 
Lord Redesdale, the Lord Chancellor of that king-| After a career of about two months, during the best 
dom; Mr. Justice Osborne, one of the Judges of the| part of the newspaper year, it was relinquished with 
Court of King’s Bench, Dublin; and Mr. Marsden,|considerable loss. He was subjected also to other 
Under Secretary of State for Ireland. ‘The trial came/inconveniences. Mr. Cleary —— an action against 


on before Lord Ellenborough and a special jury, on 


him for libel; Mr. Cobbett defended himself with 


the 24th of May, 1804. The jury returned a verdict|his usual ability, and, althongh the damages were 


of guilty, and Mr. Cobbett was fined 500/. Twodays 


laid at 3000/., the jury gave only 40s. In an action 


after, an action for damages instituted against Mr. | brought against him a week after by Mr. John Wright, 
Cobbett by Mr. Plunket, Solicitor General for Ireland | his late partner in the Register, &c., for three distinct 
ioe Lord Plunket), was also tried at Westminster. | libels, he was not so fortunate; Mr. Wright obtained 
The alleged libel in this case was part of the same ar-/a verdict, with 1000/. damages. 


ticle that formed the subject of the former trial; and 


During his absence from England, he had parted 


a verdict was recorded with 500/. damages. From/with Botley ; but, after his return, renewing his at- 


this period a gradual chan 
tone of Mr. Cobbett’s political disquisitions: from |i 


may be discerned in the| tention to agriculture, he took a farm at Barnes Elms, 


n Surrey, where he attempted to grow several plants 


being a hearty Church and King man, he became|and trees indigenous to America, and to introduce 


one of the foremost of radical reformers. 


Indian corn asa staple article of English produce. 


For some years Mr. Cobbett was a grievous thorn) To further his views, he published a Treatise on Cob- 
in the side of the ministry. At length, however, an|bett’s Corn; printed a number of his Register on 


opportunity appeared to have arrived for putting him 


paper made from the husks, and established depots 


to silence. His remarks in the Register of the 10th of} for the sale of its flour and bread. The project, how- 
July, 1809, on the flogging of some local militia-men at|ever, failed: he resigned, after a few years, his farm 
Ely, under the surveillance of a German regiment,|at Barnes; and returned at last to the county from 


drew upon him a government prosecution. 
formation was tried on the 15th of June, 1810, by ajt 


The in-| which he came, where he rented of Col. Woodrooffe 


he farm of Normandy, consisting of not more than 


special jury, and Cobbett was found guilty. On the/120 acres, about seven miles from Farnham. 


9th of July he was brought up for judgment, and sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned for two years, to pay a fine|t 
of 1000/, to the King, and at the expiration of the 
two years to give security for his 


In 1820 he made an unsuccessful attempt to be re- 
urned member for the city of Coventry. 
Mr. Cobbett was one of the most devoted adherents 


behaviour for} of Queen Caroline, through the whole of the proceed- 


seven years, himself in 3000/., and two securities in/ings, which, during their continuance, occupied so 


1000/. each. 


large a share of public attention, as almost to cast 


The fine was paid by a subscription of his friends ;|every other subject into oblivion. He went out to 
but Mr. Cobbett suffered the whole term of imprison-|Shooter’s Hill to meet her on her approach to London, 
ment to which he had been sentenced, and this incar-|and boasted of having waved a Jaurel bough over her 





ceration he never forgot or forgave. It increased the|head. He commenced, too, a series of papers which 
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rank among the most delightful of the sound produc- 
tions of his pen—his “ Rural Rides :”’—they have 
given pleasure alike to friend and to foe, and have 
extorted praise even from the latter. 

In 1826 Mr. Cobbett made another attempt to enter 
Parliament. ‘The borough chosen for this experiment 
was Preston; but he was again unsuccessful. 


Defeated in his prospects at Preston, he returned | 


with fresh assiduity to his political writings. What- 
ever he penned always possessed the importance of 
entailing a consequence—he worked out some purpose 
—he produced an eflect—often dangerous, sometimes 
beneficial to the community—always dangerous—but 
rarely beneficial to himself. 

In 1825, Mr. Cobbett published “The History of 
the Protestant Reformation in England and Ireland.” 
In this work he declares Luther, Calvin, and Beza 
to be the greatest ruffians that ever disgraced the 
world; and condemns their labours to contempt and 
derision. Cranmer, Latimer, Cromwell, Harry the 
Eighth, Edward the Sixth, and Elizabeth, are also 
loaded with vituperation. The massacre of Bartho- 
lomew is palliated, and Coligni set down as a scoun- 
drel. Of the outrages of the Inquisition, the barbari- 
ties of Bonner, the treacherous massacres directed 
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that eats till he is full is little better than a beast ; and 
he that drinks till he is drunk is quite a beast.” 
| . * * . > & 

“T hardly ever eat more than twice a day; when 
at home, never; and [ never, if I can well avoid it, 
eat any meat Jater than about one or two o'clock in 
the day. I drink a little tea, or milk and water, at 
the usual tea-time (about seven o'clock); I go to bed 
- eight, if I can; I write or read from about four to 
jabout eight, and then, hungry as a hunter, I go to 
| breakfast, eaiing as small a parcel of cold meat and 
| bread as I can prevail upon my teeth to be satisfied 
\with. I do just the same at dinner-time.” 

About this period he delivered, at several places 
throughout the country, a course of lectures on politi- 
eal economy. 

In 1831, Mr. Cobhett was, for the eighth time of 
his life, brought into a court of law on a charge of 
libel. On the 7th of July, in that year, he was in- 
dicted before Lord Tenterden and a special jury, for 
“the publication in the * Weekly Political Register’ 
of the 11th of December last of a libel, with intent to 
raise discontent in the minds of the labourers in hus- 
bandry, and to incite them to acts of violence, and to 
destroy corn-stacks, machinery, and other property.” 








by Charles LX., the exterminating decrees and bulis|Mr. Cobbett defended himself in a speech which oc- 
of the Popes, the sanguinary oppressions of the |cupied six hours. The jury, after mature considera- 
Spaniards in the Netherlands, the corruption, tyranny,|tion, could not agree to a verdict; six being of one 
avarice, and rapacity of the Romish church, in the| opinion, and six of another: they were consequently 








sixteenth century—its resistance to the progress of 
learning, and its ceaseless attempts to perpetuate, by 
eruelty or fraud, by falsehood or by blood, its sway 
over mankind—nothing whatever is said. Of course, 
the Romish priesthood had the work translated into 
all the languages of the Continent. 

In 1829 was printed his “ Advice to Young Men 
and Women ;” a book full of principles of lofty vir- 
tue, and maxims of enduring truth. The preface con- 
tains the following striking, and characteristic, and 
(if attended to) useful passages :— 

“ Who, what man, ever performed a greater quan- 
tity of labour than I have performed ! What man ever 
did so much! Now, in a great measure, | owe my 
capability to perform this labour to my disregard of 
dainties. Being shut up two years in Newgate, with 
a fine on my head of 1000/. to the king, for having 
expressed my indignation at the flogging of English- 
men under a guard of German bayonets, | ate, during 
one whole year, one mutton chop every day. Being 
once in town, with one son (then a little boy) and a 
clerk, while my family was in the country, I had 
during some weeks nothing but legs of mutton ; first 
day, leg of mutton boiled or roasted ; second, cold; 
third, hashed; then, leg of mutton boiled ; and so on. 
When | have been by myself, or nearly so, I have 
always proceeded thus: given directions for having 
every day the same thing, or alternately as above, 
and every day exactly at the same hour, so as to pre- 
vent the necessity of any ta/k about the matter. I 
am certain that, upon an average, I have not, during 
my life, spent more than thirty-five minutes a day at 
table, including all the meals of the day. I like, and 
1 take care to have, good and clean victuals: but, if 
wholesome and clean, thatis enough. If I find it, 
by chance, too coarse for my appetite, I put the food 
aside, or let somebody do it, and leave the appetite 
to gather keenness, But the great security of all is, 


discharged. 

On the dissolution of parliament, after the passing 
of the Reform Bill, in 1832, Mr. Cobbett received an 
invitation to become a candidate to represent Man- 
chester. This he accepted, but almost immediately 
jafterwards was presented with a similar invitation 
from Oldham. This he accepted also; his reason 
| being, to use his cwn words, because “the people 
knowing how difficult it would be to carry an election 
for Manchester by mere voluntary support, came to 
the resolution to secure my return for Oldham.” At 
Manchester, he was at the bottom of the list; but at 
Oldham he was triumphant. 

Mr. Cobbett was now in parliament. The attain- 
'ment of a seat there had long been the object of his 
fondest ambition; and the master-wish was at length 
\gratified. He devoted himself to his new duties with 
the energy by which through life he had been charac- 
terised ; and, with the single exception of a tour to 
‘Ireland (undertaken for the purpose of seeing with 
|his own eyes the state of things in a country which 
had afforded so fertile a field for political controversy), 
he suffered no other public engagement to oceupy his 
mind. On the 7th of February, 1833, he delivered 
his opinions on the usval motion for an address in 
answer to the King’s Speech; and he again spoke on 
the bringing up of the report. His parliamentary 
career, however, displayed little of the originality 
which was looked for from the author of the “ Politi- 
cal Register,” and was on the whole marked by a 
calmness and moderation hardly to be expected. his 
manner was colloquial and unaffected ; and on several 
oceasions he made considerable impression on the 
house. His most unfortunate step was, a motion for 
an address to his Majesty, praying him to dismiss 
Sir Robert Peel from the Privy Council, in conse- 
quence of the alteration in the currency which had 
been made under the auspices of that Right Hon. 








to eat Little and to drink nothing that intoxicates. He 





Baronet. The House felt the injustice and absurdity 
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of the proposition so strongly, that of three hundred }leaned back, closed them as if to sleep, and died with- 
and two members who were present, only four|outa gasp. He was 73 years old; but as he never 
voted with Mr. Cobbett, leaving two hundred and | appeared to us to be certain of his own age, we had 
ninety-eight to ratify the triumph of Sir Robert Peel.| some time ago procured an extract from the register 
This unlucky affair unquestionably diminished Mr.| of Farnham parish, in which it appears that the four 
Cobbett’s influence, both within and without the|sons of my grandfather, George, Thomas, William, 
House. and Anthony, were christened on the Ist of April 
He continued, however, to attend with great regu-|1763; and as Anthony was the younger son, and 
larity, and occasionally to take part iu the debates.) William was the third, we infer that he was born 
At the general election which followed Sir Robert one year before he was christened, that is, on the 9th 
Peel’s accession to the helm of power, he was again|of March, 1762. He might, therefore, have been 
returned to Oldham, and resumed his duties in the older, but not much. 
new parliament, without there being any reason to ** Joun M. Copsert.” 
believe that his mortal career was approaching to an) 
end. The news of his death, therefore, burst on the! Thus died this remarkable man. His body was 
public unexpectedly, in the following communication interred on the 27th of June in the same grave, in 
from his eldest son, which was the first article in the Farnham church-yard, where lie the remains of his 
“ Register” of the 20th June, 1835: ‘father and grandfather. The hearse was followed by 
‘four mourning coaches, and many private carriages. 
“Clifford's Inn, Friday morning, June 19, 1835. | In the*first coach were Mr. Cobbett’s four sons; Mr. 

“It is my mournful duty to state, that the hand Fielden, M. P. for Oldham; and Mr. John Leech late 
which has guided this work for thirty-three years has|M. P. for Surrey. ‘The other coaches contained Mr. 
ceased to move! The readers of the * Register’ will,| Wakeley, M. P.; Mr. Knowles; Captain Donnelly; 
of course, look to this number for some particulars of Mr. E. C. Faithfull, Solicitor; Mr. Beck of Bolt 
the close of my poor father’s life; but they will, I am|Court, Fleet Street; Mr. Mellish, the Banker, of 
sure, be forgiving if they find them shortly stated.|Godalming; Mr. Swaine of Fleet Street; Messrs. 
A great inclination to inflammation of the throat had Scales, Lutchings, Ellimon, Coppin, Wells, Grey, 
caused him annoyance from time to time, for several Oldfield, Gatsell, &c. Mr. O'Connell joined the pro- 

ears, and, as he got older, it enfeebled him more. cession on the road, a. } 

e was suffering from one of these attacks during the, | Mr. Cobbett left behind him the wife whose mar- 
late spring, and it will be recollected, that when the Tiage has been already mentioned, and seven children. 
Marquis of Chandos brought on his motion for the re-| The three elder sons, William, John, and James, are 
peal of the malt-tax my father attempted to speak, but all bred to the bar, and Richard is articled to Mr. 
could not make his voice audible beyond the few mem- Faithfull, an attorney: the three daughters are mar- 
bers who sat round him. He remained to vote on ried, as we believe are the sons. He had seven other 
that motion, and increased his ailment; but on the children, who died young. ruyR 
voting of supplies on the nights of Friday the 15th,| Some of Mr. Cobbett’s publications have been al- 
and Monday the 18th of May, he exerted himself so ready mentioned. His other works (besides political 
much, and sat so late, that he laid himself up. He pamphlets) were,— . 
determined, nevertheless, to attend the House again) The Emigrant’s Guide, in ten Letters. 





on the evening of the Marquis of Chandos’s motion Cobbett’s Poor Man’s Friend. " 


on agricultural distress, on the 25th of May; and the, Cottage Economy. 

exertion of speaking and remaining late to vote on| Village Sermons. : ; 

that occasion were too much for one already severely) An English Grammar, in Letters to his Son. 
unwell. He went down to his farm early on the) A Grammar to teach Frenchmen the English Lan- 


morning after this last debate, and had resolved to| guage. ; : 
rest himself thoroughly, and get rid of his hoarseness} A Translation of Marten’s Law of Nations. 

and inflammation. On Thursday night last he felt A Year’s Residence in America. 

unusually well, and imprudently drank tea in the open, Parliamentary History of England to 1803, in 
air; but he went to bed apparently in better health. twelve volumes; and Debates from 1803 to 1510, in 
In the early part of the night he was taken violently sixteen volumes, royal octavo. When to these are 
ill, and on Friday and Saturday was considered in a added Porcupine’s Works in the United States, from 
dangerous state by the medical attendant. On Sunday 1793 to 1801, in twelve volumes, and the Political 
he revived again, and on Monday gave us hope that | Register from 1802, a due estimate may be made of 
he would yet be well. He talked feebly, but in the the extraordinary quantity of matter which he passed 
most collected and sprightly manner, upon politics through the press. 

and farming ; wished for ‘four days’ rain’ for the) The foregoing little memoir has been compiled 
Cobbett-corn and the root crops; and on Wednesda from various sources of information. We com- 
he could remain no longer shut up from fields, but menced it by quoting from one of the daily prints; 
desired to be carried round the farm; which being we will conclude it by quoting from another.* 

done, he criticised the work that had been going on| “It would be in vain to sr that William Cob- 
in his absence, and detected some little deviation from bett was one of the most powerful writers that England 
his orders, with all the quickness that was so remark- has ever produced. He felt keenly and observed accu- 
able in him. On Wednesday night he grew more and rately, and he never failed to make a strong impres- 
more feeble, and was evidently sinking; but he con-| Sion on his readers. His last “ Register,” published 
tinued to answer with perfect clearness every question| on the 13th instant, (July, 1835,) is as animated as 
that was put to him. In the last half hour his eyes 
became dim; and at ten minutes after one P. M., he * The Morning Chronicle. 
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his first American pamphlet, published in the full tide} 
of youthful vigour. ‘The wonder is, how a man 
writing every day for upwards of forty years should) 
never exhibit any symptoms of coldness or indiffer- 
ence, but communicate to his pages a constant in- 
terest. 

“As an advocate he was without an equal. In 


| 


particularly excelled. He instinctively seized on the 
circumstances which favoured the views he wished 
to support, and he seldom failed to produce the im- 
pression at which he aimed. What he could not 
effect by direct statement, he attained by innuendo. 
He was shrewd beyond most men, and he could 
detect and expose a subterfuge more successfully than 
most men. But after all, Cobbett was not a wise 
man. We question if, in the whole course of his 
life, he ever set himself seriously down to discover 
the truth. He was a man of impulses. William 
Cobbett was the object towards which the thoughts 
of William Cobbett were constantly directed. Hence 
the constant changes of opinion, with respect to all 
subjects and all men. ‘There is not, perhaps, a ques- 
tion which he has not by turns advocated and op- 
posed—there is not a man whom he has not by turns 
praised and abused. Hazlitt supposed this change 
of opinion was the result of a fickleness of disposition ; 
and that without this fickleness we should also have 
been without his freshness. It is certain that it was 
always sufficient to be in the way of William Cob- 
bett to incur his enmity, and become the object of 
his abuse. 

« As a reasoner, in the proper sense of the word, 
Cobbett did not rank high. He never saw the whole of 
a subject, and his views were, cherefore, al ways partial. 
But give him a special case, and he could make more 
of it than any man. His illustrations were peculiar- 
ly forcible; and whatever he had to describe, he de- 
scribed well. His * Rural Rides’ contains, perhaps, 
the very best descriptions of English scenery that 
ever were written. His descriptions of rural life in 

@ Peonsylvania, when he left England in 1817, are 
also admirable. Being an accurate observer, his 
language was always graphic. His style was always 
racy and idiomatic. In his early productions he was 
somewhat declamatory, and indicated a familiarity 
with French writers. As he advanced in years his 
language and style became more Saxon. 

“Though Cobbett, upon the whole, was a good 
speaker, he was not a good debater, and therefore 
was notin his element in the House of Commons. 
He could get on well enough in a lecture, when he 
had all the talk to himself; but he could not bear op- 
position with temper, and he had not a command of 
resources sufficient for the exigencies of a discussion. 
What he might have been had he entered Parliament 
at an earlier period of his life we know not; but he 
was evidently too old at seventy years of age to cut 
a figure as aready speaker. He made one or two 
good speeches; but he repeated himself, and always 
made the same speech. ‘T'o a certain extent, indeed, 
his “ Register” was liable to the same charge of 
sameness; but his happy illustrations and descrip- 
tions made you forget that you had heard the same 
opinions repeated by him a hundred times before.” 





that first of requisites—the statement of a case—he)| 





















































EDMONDS’ LIFE OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


The Life and Times of General Washington. By 
Cyrus R. Edmonds. In two Volumes. (Family 
Library, Nos. liii. and liv.) 18mo. Price 10s. 
London, 1835. 


Tue volumes before us partake of the mixed cha- 
racter of memoirs which belong as much to history as 
to biography. The Life of Washington is the history 
of the establishment of American independence ; the 
greatest event in the eighteenth century,—if it may 
not be termed, in the words of Richard Sharp, “ the 
principal event in all civil history.” Viewed in its 
immediate consequences as an example,—in its influ- 
ence upon France,—upon the general politics of Eu- 
rope,—upon the state of public opinion in this country, 
—upon the affairs of both peninsulas of the New Con- 
tinent,—the erection of the American Republic is an 
event, the importance of which it is impossible to over- 
estimate. And the contest which terminated thus 
happily for the interests of the world—and for English 
interests too—was a struggle of the most elevated and 
instructive character. “The battle,” Mr. Sharp ob- 
serves, “ was fought at home as much as abroad ;” and 
Burke and Fox and Chatham were as much actors and 
combatants in the great drama of the American Revo- 
lution as Washington and Franklin. The history is 
composed as much of documents as of events; and it 
was a moral, still more than a political conflict. 

Mr. Edmonds has taken a right view of his subject, 
and he has executed his task with ability and judg- 
ment. The American biographers of Washington, he 
remarks, have been induced by a pardonable nation- 
ality, “in,developing the great principles of the Ame- 
rican Revolutien, to limit their attention to the pro- 
gress of opinion in America, and to pass over, in com- 
parative silence, the transactions of the British Senate, 
which was in fact the great arena of the political con- 
flict.” This deficiency, it has been a primary object 
with the present writer to supply; and he has “ en- 
deavoured to delineate with impartiality the political 
movements both of the Colonies and the Parent State.” 
He has availed himself of the recent work of Mr. 
Jared Sparks, in giving an account of the historical 
transactions in which Washington was concerned. 

History is at best an approximation to facts, as every 
writer must have been taught to feel, who attempts to 
give an account of even the most recent transactions. 
Mr. Edmonds refers to the disgraceful repulse which 
General Braddock met with near Fort Du Quesne, as 
“one of the most fatal and singular defeats which ever 
befell the American arms.” He forgets that there was 
no American nation at that period. Braddock had 
been despatched to America by the English Govern- 
ment, with a respectable force, in 1755, to expel the 
French from the British territory. In the science of 
war, as then tanght in Europe, he deservedly enjoyed 
the reputation of more than ordinary skill; and he 
disdained to consider that his skill was inapplicable to 
the bush-fighting of American forests. Mr. Hale, the 
author of a popular History of the United States, states, 
that, on his march through the wilderness, the provin- 
cial officers frequently entreated the General to scour 
the surrounding thickets; but that he held these of- 
ficers and the enemy in too much contempt to listen 
to this salutary counsel. “On approaching Fort Du 
Quesne,” he proceeds to state, “ Colonel Washington, 
who accompanied him (Braddock) as his aid-de-camp, 








made a last attempt to induce him to change his order 
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This is going, we think, rather 
represented his dangers, and offered to take command too far, since the palliating circumstances mentioned 
of the provincials, and place himself in advance of the by the Biographer,—his “justice and humanity to- 
army.. The offer was declined. The General pro-| wards his slaves,” and his “ having, in after life, re- 


of march. He explained the Indian mode of warfare,; was a slave-holder. 





ceeded, confident of the propriety of his conduct: the 
provincials followed, trembling for the consequences.” 
Now this may be true, but it is singular that Wash- 
ington’s own account of this affair, given in a letter 
to his mother, not only contains no reference to his 
having offered to lead the advanced guard, (which may 
be ascribed to his modesty,) but lays the blame of the 
defeat on “ the dastardly behaviour of those they call 
regulars,” who, he says, behaved “ with more coward- 
ice than it is possible to conceive.” This is confirm- 
ed by Colonel Orme’s account of the action, given in 
the present volumes. (p. 48.) The panic is partly 
explained by the circumstance, that the British found 
themselves contending with an invisible foe, who were 
effectually concealed by the grass and bushes that 
clothed the ravines from which they issued. But 
these ravines would have been instantly cleared by 
the bayonet; and it ‘; difficult to ascertain whether 
the imprudence of Braddock or the insubordination 
and cowardice of his troops had the most to do with 
the disastrous issue. The following are Washington's 
reflections on the affair: 


“It is true, we have been beaten, shamefully beaten, by 
a handful of men, who only intended to molest and disturb 
our march. Victory was their smallest expectation. But 
see the wondrous works of Providence, and the uncertainty 
of human things! We, but a few moments before, believed 
our numbers pa equal to the Canadian force ; they only 
expected to annoy us. Yet, contrary to all expectation 
and human probability, and even to the common course of 
things, we were totally defeated, and sustained the loss of 
everything. This, as you observe, must be an affecting 
story to the colony, and will, no doubt, license the tongues 
of people to censure those whom they think most blama- 
ble; which, by the by, often falls very wrongfully. I join 


probated by his example the detestable principles and 
practice” of slave-holding,—must be viewed as very 
greatly mitigating the blame which attached to him; 
—to say nothing of the state of general opinion at that 
period,—and even down to our own day, which could 
admit of slave-property being held by an ecclesiastical 
Society identified with the English hierarchy. 

The passing of the Stamp Act in 1765, first kindled 
in the Colonies the spirit of disaffection towards the 
mother country, which, by the vacillating policy of the 
British Ministry, alternately menacing without intimi- 
dation, and yielding without conciliating, was fanned 
and strengthened into open resistance. Washington, 
in a private letter to his wife’s uncle in London, ex- 
poses the impolicy of that “direful attack upon their 
liberties,” and intimates that the eyes of the people in 
the Colonies were beginning to be opened to the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to non-importation mea- 
sures. In England, the obnoxious bill did not pass 
without an animated opposition. 


“The celebrated Charles Townsend is said to have con- 
cluded his speech in support of the bill in the following 
words :— 

“* And now will these Americans—children planted by 
our care, nourished up by our indulgence, till they are 
grown to a degree of strength and opulence, and protected 
by our arms—will they grudge to contribute their mite to 
relieve us from the heavy weight of that burden which we 
lie under?’ To this invidious appeal to the pride and the 
prejudices of the members of the House of Commons, 
Colonel Barré thus energetically replied :—* They planted 
by your care! No! your oppressions planted them in 
America. They fled from your tyranny toa then uncul- 
tivated and inhospitable country, where they exposed them- 
selves to almost all the hardships to which human nature 
is liable, and, among others, to the cruelty of a savage foe, 





very heartily with you in believing, that when this story 
comes to be related in future annals, it will mect with un- 
belief and indignation, for had I not been witness to the | 
fact on that fatal day, I should scarcely have given credit 
to it even now.” p. 45. 


In the trying scenes of this day, Washington “ de- 
veloped most signally those qualities of character 
which were destined, on a more conspicuous theatre, 
to command the admiration of the world. On the 
death of Genera] Braddock, the Assembly of Virginia 
determined to increase the provincial regiment to one 
thousand men; and of this force, Washington was ap- 
pointed colonel, and commander-in-chief of all the pro- 
vincial militia. This commission, he accepted with 


| 


| 





the most subtle, and, I will take upon me to say, the most 
formidable of any people upon the face of God’s earth; 
and yet, actuated by principles of true English liberty, 
they met all hardships with pleasure, compared with those 
they suffered in their own country, from the hands of those 
who should have been their friends. They nourished up 
by your indulgence! they grew by your neglect of them. 
As soon as you began to care for them, that care was ex- 
ercised in sending persons to rule them, in one department 
and another, who were, perhaps, the deputies of deputies 
to some members of this house, sent to spy out their liber- 
ties, to misrepresent their actions, and to prey upon them 
—men whose behaviour, on many occasions, has caused 
the blood of those sons of liberty to recoil within them— 
men promoted to the highest seats of justice ; some who, 


the greatest reluctance, aware of the difficulties he |to my knowledge, were glad, by going to a foreign coun- 
would have to contend against, through the utter want try, to escape being brought to the bar of a court of jus- 
of discipline in the troops,—the jealousy which with- | tice in their own. They protected by your arms! they 
held the powers requisite for enforcing it,—the folly have have nobly taken up arms in your defence, have ex- 
of the existing military regulations,—the irregularity erted their valour, amidst their constant and laborious in- 
of the soldiers’ pay,—and the ambiguous nature of his | dustry, for the defence of a country whose frontier was 
orders. His high sense of honour induced him to re-|drenched in blood, while its interior parts yielded all its 
tain the command till after the fall of Fort Du Quesne |!itt!e savings to your emolument. And, believe me, re- 
in 1758, when, his health being seriously impaired by member I this day told you so, that same spirit of freedom 
the arduous nature of his services, he resigned his which actuated that people at first, will accompany them 
commission; and for the next &fteen he li ed | Still but prudence forbids me to explain myself further. 
th , hi ? en years, he 'Ve0| God knows I do not at this time speak from any motives 

e retired life of a country gentleman—or rather of o¢ party heat; what I deliver are the genuine sentiments 
a Virginian planter. Mr. Edmonds mentions it as) of my heart. However superior to me, in general know- 
ledge and experience, the respectable body of this House 
may be, yet I claim to know more of America than most 


“the one blemish” upon the character of Washington, 
“‘which no palliation can mitigate or conceal,” that he 
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of you, having seen and been conversant with that country. 
The people, I believe, are as truly loyal as any subjects the 
king has, but a people jealous of their liberties, and who 
will vindicate them, if ever they should be violated. But 
the subject is too delicate—I will say no more.” Vol. 1. 
pp. 83—85. 


“ | rejoice that America has resisted,” was the bold 
declaration of the great Pitt. “ Three millions of 
people co dead to all the feelings of liberty as volunta- 
rily to submit to be slaves, would have been fit in- 
struments to make slaves of the rest of their fellow 
subjects.” Contemplating the astonishing growth of 
the American Republic,—that magnificent offset from 
the British nation, and considering too the undimi- 
nished resources, or rather the immense increase in 
the territorial, commercial, and political greatness of 
Great Britain since the ratification of the independence 
of the American colonies;—who will not echo the 
words of Lord Chatham, and say, I rejoice that Ame- 
rica resisted,—and succeeded in that resistance? 


In the year 1775, Washington was, by a unanimous 
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'was Grorce Wasntneton. Amidst the contending opi- 
nions of thirteen independent states, amidst the turbulence 
lof faction, and the storm of conflicting interests, he rose 
| from time to time, like the morning star upon the troubled 
ocean, and immediately the turbid passions of a nation 
subsided into peace. 


' 


. » Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor: 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes. 


“There can be no doubt that the ultimate success of the 
cause of American independence was owing to the alliance 
of America with France. This brought into the field a 
large and disciplined force, which America could not pos- 
sibly have supplied; and at the crisis at which this assist- 
ance was obtained, the American force, if left to itself, 
could have expected nothing but total defeat. At the same 
time it must not be imagined that this accession of strength 
was owing to any sympathy in the French with the senti- 
ments which actuated their allies. Every principle of the 
French policy was hostile to the cause of liberty ; and the 
|character of the British government, even with relation to 





vote of the Congress, appointed Commander-in-Chief| America, was mild and equitable compared with that 
of the American forces. There was no other man to|under which the French nation had the misfortune to be 
look to; and all his prudence, foresight, calmness of placed. ‘This anomalous alliance was chiefly owing to the 
temper, practised judgment, fortitude and patriotism,| hostility which subsisted between France and England, and 
were required and tested in the great enterprise en-| partly owing tothe zeal and influence of La Fayette. The en- 
trusted to his management. He alone appears never tire conduct of this illustrious nobleman appears to have been 


to have despaired of the cause, when, towards the 
close of 1776, the aspect of affairs seemed not merely 
discouraging but desperate. Washington, though, by 
his military skill, he justly earned the honourable ap- 
pellation of the American Fabius, achieved more by 
the force of character than by force of arms. 


“ Throughout the life of General Washington,” remarks 
Mr. Edmonds, “ it is not easy to determine wherein he was 
most essential to the welfare of his country, whether in the 
skill and bravery with which he led his armies” (it might 
have been said, such armies) “to victory, or in the passive 
aspect of his character; in the unconquerable firmness 
with which he stood up under the severest complication of 
misfortune; in the singular goodness by which he was 
qualified to compose the dissensions of men and parties, 
and the commanding but unobtruded influence with which 
he could sway the collective mind of a legislatare or an 
empire.” Vol. IT. p. 10. 


Further on, we find the following sensible reflec- 
tions on the American war, in which nothing was 
more conspicuous than the inexperience and inapti- 


dictated by the love of liberty—a feeling which, in his mind, 
|rose superior even to the love of his courtry ; but which, 
when the first object of his wishes was attained, manifested 
itself in a course of the most disinterested patriotism. 

| “Another cause which contributed to the defeat of the 
British armies was that the scene of the conflict was a 
foreign land, of whose local resources they were compara- 
tively ignorant, and where they were under the direction 
of a distant legislature, and dependent upon contingent sup- 
plies. On the other hand, nothing was more conspicuous 
in the military conduct of General Washington than the 
|skill with which he availed himself of those advantages 
which his knowledge of the country afforded, and the pru- 
dence with which he selected and strengthened his posi- 
tions ; so that it may be said of him as of Fabius, that he 
jwas the shield of his country, and conquered by vigilant 
and cautious delay. 

“To these principal circumstances the success of the 
cause of American independence is traceable. The records 
of this triumph form one of the most remarkable passages 
jin the history of mankind. There have been other in- 
stances in which a small and subordinate people, feeble in 
numbers and in wealth, and only strong in the justice of 
their claims, have obtained their freedom by perseverance 


| 





tude of the people in military affairs, and the wretched | and valour ; but there is a combination of features in the 
want of arrangement, and of all executive efficiency present case which belong to few or none beside. In this 
on the part of the Government. To these sources of instance the country which has been raised to indepen- 
embarrassment may be added, the independent autho-|dence by its arms has not been left a prey to faction or the 
rity of the separate states. |victim of military despotism ; but subsiding into the culti- 
; |vation of the arts of peace, has advaneed to commercial 

“ While these gave their support to the war in proportion| greatness and opulence, a free and independent republic. 
as they were severally endangered by invasion, and while| Instead of suffering a mere change of masters, it lost to- 
the Congress acted under the influence of a mistaken fear| gether the name and the essence of servitude; instead of 
of a permanent army, all the efforts of the commander-in-| groaning under a weight of debt which paralysed the 
chief were paralysed, and in a number of instances which energies of national industry, it remained under only 
have been narrated the interests of the American cause those liabilities which stimulated industry in the people, 
were placed upon the verge of ruin. ‘The army was per-| and compelled to economy in the government; instead of 
petually composed of raw recruits and of an undisciplined |lying as a conquered country under the feet of her own 
and independent militia, and all the influence of General |defender, the American nation had the unexampled pride 
Washington was frequently exerted in vain to induce the|of seeing its founder divested of the powers it had con- 
Congress to the adoption of the only measures by which| ceded to him, mingling in the ranks of private society, and 
the war could be successfully prosecuted. In short, the retaining none of the spoils of victory but its imperishable 
whole history of the war demonstrates that its success was| renown. By a happy transition from the pursuits of war 
owing to the talents and character of one man. That manjto the study of legislation, and the culture of manufac- 
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tures and arts, it advanced under benign and wholesome slavery, and the achievement of parliamentary reform; 
laws tojthe highest rank among nations, and stands/events which together constitute a grand revolution, the 
“ great, glorious, and free ;” a monument which comme-!occurrence of which without civil commotion and blood- 
morates the triumph of the eternal principles of justice shed, is an unprecedented event, and appears to establish 
and liberty. some of the great principles which were opposed by Great 
“But these are not the greatest results which have) Britain in every stage of the American war. 

flowed from this mighty revolution: it communicated an| “Nor have the results of the American revolution been 
impulse to the universal human mind, the effects of which,/even yet fully developed. It unveils a bright prospect in 
even at the present time, have been but partially developed. | futurity, to which the eyes of all thinking men are direct- 
Combining with other causes, it gave rise to one of the/ed with intense anxiety and hope. It has opened up 
most extraordinary changes which ever passed upon civil-| amongst the nations of the earth a central source of liberty 
ized society. Its first effects were determined, for obvious which promises to visit all lands with its benignant influ- 
reasons, to France; a country singularly calculated both|ence. It has let loose, as it were, a mighty people upon 
from its geographical position, its national character, and the career of intellectual, moral, and commercial advance- 
its political relations, to circulate any principles which had | ment ;—speaking and spreading the language of the parent 
taken an extensive hold upon the minds of its people. In state, improving upon its constitutional model, and opening 
the words of an eminent historian, “ The American revo-| their markets to its literature and manufactures. 
lution tended to embody that spirit of reform which had “*Greece and Rome,’ says an eloquent contemporary 
been for some time floating on the political surface of writer, ‘boasted of their colonies—their emigrant settle- 
France.” The middle class more especially, enlightened ments in Asia or in Gaul, What would they have thought 
by the writings of contemporary and distinguished authors, of ours! How would they have exulted in the parentage 
and possessing an influence which was aggrandised by of a stock which, in the brief period of one hundred and 
the profligacy of the higher orders and the ignorance of fifty years, had swelled from a knot of pilgrims into an in- 
the lower, were the most strongly impressed by that event. dependent nation; and which in the first fifty years of its 
On the other hand, the soldiers who had fought the battles independence as a nation, had drawn together, by a cen- 
of the Americans, naturally imbibed the principles for tripetal force like that of nature, the discordant materials 
which they were contending. They returned to their of half a globe, and magnetised the mass with the electric 
homes, and doubtless spread the contagious spirit of liberty spark of civil and religious freedom !’” pp. 132—140. 
through a populace well prepared to receive it by the suf-| We have cited these paragraphs both as containing 
ferings which they daily experienced from a corrupt and) .ontiments deserving of the perusal of our readers, and 
absolute government. They would necessarily feel the in- : .s =. : per 4 

: : ; “mars, *  hartine afothere while 2s affording a fair specimen of the composition of the 
consistent folly of fighting for the liberties of others while ~ aaa t » diamant ibidriiiadaahie 
they themselves were in bondage. They would learn from! Present memotr. © must now dismiss these volumes ; 

—though tempted still longer to dwell upon the unique 


the grand experiment they had witnessed that when the , ) : 
spirit of freedom was once roused there was no earthly character which they bring before us. It is not easy, 


power that could resist it. These sentiments were circu. 88 Mr. Edmonds remarks, to delineate with accuracy 
lated among a volatile and irritable people, and the result the moral portrait, since “though, as a whole, it ex- 
was what might well have been expected. hibited a singular instance of greatness, it possessed 
“ Bat whatever points of similarity there may be between but few individual elements in which it far surpassed 
the French and the American revolutions, there are some es- the higher class of men.” The best character of Wash- 
sential differences. Both were undertaken ostensibly for ington that we have seen, is that which has been sup- 
the redress of political wrongs: but they were conducted pjied by the pen of Jefferson ;* although there were 
under a very different spirit. In America, the entire con- joints in the original, which it may be thought he 
test was a contest of principle—the point in dispute might Could scarcely appreciate. Integrity the most pure, 
be amted in o contence, end was Sailier to of; and the justice the most inflexible, courage that rendered him 
mele GED Wore, tee ot, Dae Senenian to tee ee incapable of fear, and a decision which no obstacle 


iate question at issue ; whereas in France the large ma- 
foclty indifferent to the principles involved, —- only Could arrest, but based on the most consummate pru- 
aati fn plunder in the national wreck.” ~ |dence,—penetration which enabled him “exactly to 
o * * 


* * . ‘calculate every man’s value, and to give him a solid 
“But if the American revolution produced such effects esteem proportioned to it," —a comprehensiveness of 
upon a people who, so far as respects the principles at judgment which gave to his opinions the wisdom of 
issue, wete but unconcerned spectators, it may well be laws and the certainty of predictions,—a confidence in 
imagined that it would operate far more powerfully on a himself that never failed him in action, yet that never 
nation in whose midst the very principles on which it pro- betrayed him into arrogance or the weakness of vanity, 
ceeded had been advocated for years with unexampled —fina]ly, an entire simplicity of character, and the 
ability and energy. From it may be dated the general most disinterested patriotism,—combined to fit this 
reception of those enlarged views under the operation of oreat and good man for the illustrious part which he 
which the whole character and constitution of the British | as destined by Divine Providence to fulfil. And 
empire has been changed within the last half century. It). ine ig perhaps most remarkable of all, is the wonder- 
directed the minds of many to the rights of men and the fal adaptation of the individual to the eleention in whi! 
fundamental principles of civil government. From its re- i adaptation of the individual to the situation in which 
sults they learned that religion, morals, and commerce he was placed, and the complicated duties of his most 
would flourish best in the beams of political freedom, and extraordinary functions as the military and civil head 
were stunted by monopoly and compulsion; that formula. of a people, whom he may be said to have raised from 
ries and civil disabilities were incompetent to produce either | 4 band of disconnected and insurgent colonists into a 
unanimity or truth in religious opinion, and that property free nation. Nothing in history exceeds in moral 
might be secured to its rightful possessors without parlia-| grandeur the abdication by which, once and again, this 
mentary inflnence, hereditary rank, or a sanguinary code true monarch laid aside the supreme command with 
of laws. To these views we must attribute the great) which he had been invested, and retired, without affec- 
advances which have been made in political liberty in| tation or regret, into private life. But in no point of 
Great Britain ;—the repeal of the laws imposing penal re- 
straints upon dissenters and catholics; the abolition of]  * Eelect. Rev. 3d Series, Vol. IV. p. 147. 
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view does the intellectual stature and moral greatness 
of Washington appear more striking, than in contrast 
with his successors. Of these Jefferson was the great- 
est; but how vastly inferior was he to the man to 
whom he paid the unwonted tribute of constrained 
reverence, though differing widely from him in his 
political predilections, and “who was probably the 
only being greater than himself that he did not hate.” 


Washington, Jefferson tells us, had early doubts as to | 


the issue of the French Revolution,—no small proof of 
his sagacity ; and he had not a firm confidence in the 
durability of the Federal Government. “I was ever 
persuaded,” says Jefferson, in the letter describing his 
character, “that a belief that we must at length end 
in something like a British Constitution, had some 
weight in his adoption of the ceremonies of levees, 
birthdays, pompous meetings with congress, and other 
forms of the same character, calculated to prepare us 
gradually for a change which he believed possible, and 
to let it come with as little shock as might be to the 
public mind.” Washington understood human nature 
better than the political theorists and economists who 
have succeeded him down to Old Hickory. What the 
Federacy will end in, remains to be seen: it has certain- 
ly declined very rapidly from what it was under the 
first president, and is much further removed than it 
then was from the British Constitution. But there is 
no saying what the spirit of Toryism may lead to, 
which is at present somewhat remarkably conspicuous 
in American society. Changes of some kind are pre- 
paring, but who can foresee the issue of the conflict of 
principles which is at present agitating the public 
mind in America, and threatening the permanence of 
the union! 


From the Spectator. 
Adventures during a Journey Overland to India, by way 
of Egypt, Syria, and the Holy Land, By Major 
Skinner, Thirty-first Regiment. Jn 2 vols, Bentley. 


Tue reputation which Major Skinner acquired by 


his Excursions in India will be increased by the pre-|and animated as was the divine. 


MAJOR SKINNER’S OVERLAND JOURNEY TO INDIA. 


sons and things, his graphic and animated style, and 
the happy art by which he invests every incident and 
almost every scene with a personal interest, would 
impart an attraction and a novelty to the most com- 
mon occurrences and every-day scenes. In his de- 
scription of the sandy neighbourhood and numerous 
live-trees, the variety of costume, and the open man- 
ner of dealing in the shops, which gives Marseilles a 
semi-Oriental character, we not only gain a clearer 
idea of that seaport than we ever had before, but the 
stale is made fresh. Adventures in a heavy sea, with 
an uncomfortable vessel badly managed, and agea- 
sick and timorous crowd of Oriental passengers, have 
been told before; yet we read with pleasure undimi- 





nished by the familiarity of the subject, the Major's 
account of his passage from Marseilles to Egypt with 
a “bon enfant”—a very great man but a very small 
jsailor; or his narrative of the stormy voyage from 
|Egypt to Syria with a cargo of officers and conscripts 
ifor the Pacha’s army. Every one has read descrip- 
tions of Alexandria, even to satiety, as he might rea- 
sonably imagine; but he may pleasantly ramble with 
Major Sxinyer through its streets, and acquire a 
traer, if not a minuter idea than he has yet received, 
of their character, motley population, and singular 
persons, with the changes in Oriental habits that 
Manomert Aut has produced. The convents of Pa- 
\lestine, the manners and religious characteristics of 
their monks as classes, and the individual qualities 
of the most marked among them, are touched off 
slightly, but with spirit. The religious ceremonies at 
Jerusalem and its vicinity during Lent, the various 
sanctified spots of the Holy City, and the mixture of 
ridiculous and indecorous forms with the spirit of true 
although ill-directed devotion, are all perused with as 
much zest as if we had never read of them before. 
His descriptions of the landscapes where the Saviour 
walked and taught, seem to have more of truth and 
nature than any others we remember to have met; 
partly, perhaps, from their subdued and sober charac- 
ter. The adventures by the road in the journey to 
Damascus and during the sojourn at that city, suffer 
nothing from the previous nerratives of the Reverend 
Vere Munro and Dr. Hoge, able as both writers were, 
When the Major 


| 














sent work, which is the most charming book of travels |quitted the city of roses and sword-blades, and joined 


that the year has produced. If none of the countries 
through which our author journeyed can be said to be 
untrodden ground, the season of the year in which 
much of it was traversed gave it a novel appearance. 
The Major landed at Caifa, in Asia Minor, at the end 


the caravan to cross the wilderness on a camel ander 
the guidance of a guard of Arabs, he entered upon a 
comparatively unexhausted subject; and very delight- 


{ful are his brief pictures of life and scenes in a desert. 
|His graphic sketches of Bagdad, and of the different 


of winter, when the waters were out and the ground |groups of Bedouins he fel! in with in his excursion to 
hidden by snow; he crossed the Desert, from Damas- | the ruins of Babylon, are full of variety and pleasant 
cus to Bagdad, in the early spring, when the earth, |attraction; and his voyage down the Tigris and the 
yet moist from the winter’s rains, was a carpet of Euphrates has a temporary interest in addition to the 
verdure, intermingled with flowers and sweet-smelling intrinsic, from the project which is now under a par- 
herbs,—so that both his personal adventures and his |tial trial to open up by that route a steam navigation 
sketches of scenery derive a singularity from a season-|with India. The voyage through the Persian Gulf 
able accident. The character and qualifications of the |to Bombay terminates the journey; and if others are 
traveller render him independent, however, of any |animated by our feelings, they will close the volumes 
adventitious circumstances. Accustomed to rough it|with regret. Their perusal has been accompanied by 
through the world, he submits without a murmur to|something of the spirit of youthful reading, when one 
those hardships and privations which would horrify a}hung with enthusiastic delight over a narrative of 
commion tourist; familiarly acquainted with the re-|strange lands, and watched the termination of the 
moter East, he enters into the Asiatic character, |book with a feeling akin to that which might be felt 
adapts himself readily to its usages, and transfers to|at parting from an agreeable friend on a dull road. 








his pages the spirit of its manners; whilst the skill 
with which he seizes the distinctive features of per- 





As regards extracts, there is little difficulty. The 
volumes might be opened anywhere and furnish a pic- 
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ture from every page. But we will so far follow a) ticed roaming about the streets with pipes at their lips, 
principle of selection, as to take some of those pas- I now perceived filled the same office. I was much 
sages which have left the strongest impression. Here pleased when he told me that there was no Englishman 


is a part of the results of the author’s first day at in 4 similar capacity; for all that I had seen bore so hag- 
yet wh 7 gard and desolate an air, that [ should have been loath 


‘ ' indeed to witness a countryman so bowed down. To 
I was almost giddy from the variety I had seen, and pe y drudge, ill-paid and ill-considered, in an Eastern 
might have found much matter for reflection in the army, seems to me the last refuge of the unfortunate. 
striking contrasts that had just engaged my attention; 
but a new subject, promising more interest to myself,| Passing over, unwillingly, the pages descriptive of 
suddenly interrupted the train of my thoughts, andthe land journey in Palestine, let us jump at once to 
brought me acquainted with one of a very numerous) Jerusalem, and take a few quotations embracing a 
class that has grown out of the Frank intercourse with picture of past and present manners, intermingled 
the country. “ Buon giorno, Signore!” said a tall, stout) with specimens of priestly imposition. 
fellow as black as a coal, who stood nodding and grinaing 
at a little distance from me; “do you want a servant? It is still a common custom throughout the East, and 
can speak French, Italian, Greek, English,” he con-|{ observed it this morning in the streets of Jerusalem, 
tinued, giving me a specimen of his powers in each.|to Jay a cripple or a leper at the door of some wealthy 
“ What can you do?” I asked in my own tongue; at! man, or to place him in a public thoroughfare, stretched 
which, exposing to view a most formidable array of | upon his mat or wooden litter. ‘The blind, too, line the 
white teeth, he replied, «Me cookie, too good; leetle| anproaches to the city, and cry out with a loud voice to 
coffee—leetle broth.” ‘Anything else?” “ Leetle| the passers by for mercy and for charity. * * * ° 
broth—leetle coffee.” On this spot, which is close to where the Disciples 
After a few more inquiries, I found this was the sum} found “the ass tied, and the colt with her,” I met a 
of his accomplishments; and although more useful than party of Arabs from Raha, the modern name of Jericho, 
beating the poo or manufacturing spatterdashes, was) They were as black as Negroes, and the most wild-look- 
scarcely enough to recommend him as my esquire in the ing people I have scen. They were waiting until some 
doubtful expedition 1 meditated. He served to guide me, | of their tribe, who had gone into the city to make pur- 
however, to a “locanda,” which was denoted by a fine chases, returned. I was glad of an opportunity of ob- 
brazen sign hanging so high in the air that it had) serving these good people, who make it still so danger- 
escaped my notice. At the foot of the steps that lead| 9ys to go down to Jericho. 
up to the coffee-room of the “ Aquila d’oro,” I parted| 
with my universal linguist; having learnt from him on SCENE AT THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
our way that he had been servant in succession to many : ; 
Franks, from whom he had learnt to make coffee and). he adie —— them (a group of bee ama - 
broth. He had lost all that is good in a Mahometan, |S*cTed building had been cons erted into a scene of the 
both i 8 end tad chdhed © 'most unholy quarrel between the Armenians and the 
— 2 pennere and ener *h — Pv-dle lade Greeks. All feelings of solemnity were checked. The 
all on my | hal Sp apes sed ax nae i ant he Armenians, richly dressed (the costume of the Patriarch 
hed fell ome - a ex me He ripen "Eneietian had is magnificent,) bearing banners, had just reached the 
kept pene wih bins aes Co Co ese that ane ging ar where Pf Mera ~ 
4 : — ' junction” is placed, to the centre nave; the Greeks me 
The first aspect of the Aquila d ee = ns wo them, for the purpose of resisting their approach to the 
agreeable. At the top of a flight of perpendicular sepulchre, A violent struggle ensued; blows, and, as 
Par moan | pay x ree pee | a name far as I could understand, curses, were dealt in plenty 
= cathe ost ‘> aa = ¢ psae By aS fra iia al about. The Turks flew to restore peace, and with their 
tee pte nah glean As Nar _ large sticks inflicted most convincing arguments in be- 
bread and fruit lay strewed about the floor, and the ) iF oe au: A adenine eank anne.” Paaal 
most abominable smells proceeded from every corner Sense See a ay. oe 
of the building: in a on shaman temenl Were © rushed from all parts to the scene of action; the Turks 
collection of Intle tables, all neat enough or at one of ™2sed themselves now on the side of the Armenians, 
these I was soon seated with an exceedingly good din- and succeeded in beating back the crowd. 
ner before me. While I was thus agreeably engaged, My old friend of the porch seeing wang dilemme— 
a room was to be prepared for me as much out of the for I was too weak to struggle against ie create 
way as could be calle messenger sent off properly ac- scized me by the cont and placed me by his side in the 
eodeel bring one tet ro = on shore. There was Proces™on, exhorting me to use my stick without cere- 
but one person in the see beside myself. He was MY: I rejected this part of his advice, but continued 
dressed in green jacket and trousers, very much to follow the Armenians in their tour round the sepul- 
braided, and had on x arty-coloured silk sash; the in- chre; which boly office wes performed under an escort 
ontunt onl cap compisted hie ne ae Riad Real of Mahometans! Can Christianity ever be respected in 
a16 teen chattels i d hi Sieeniel vides. eam the East? I left them as they knelt on the spot where 
ae i. ith the by - aes ma yn of his re = >, Christ was stripped by the soldiers; and continuing 
me him sailier & Wallen wppcieens.” toe along the cloisters, as I may call them, found the tombs 
cetetiity cotinine ths Seen » and picking from it the of Godfrey of Bouillon and Baldwin; and there quite 
7& "Ss a SSP 8 _.. alone sat down to think, if possible, after all 1 had wit- 
cheapest dishes; for everything in the restaurant was massed. that i was at the feet of Gate 
managed in the manner of a French one, and each dish "“*°% ie 
bore its price against it. 
I found, on entering into conversation with this man,! 
that he was a native of Piedmont, and one of the in- At the upper end of the sea, between me and the hills, 
structors in Mehemet Ali’s army. His pay was many there is occasionally a very broad belt of pasture land ; 
months in arrear; and the threadbare and darned uni- and at the mouths of the glens opening into it, I could 
form he wore gave evidence clear enough of the fact. often perceive the tents of the Arabs whose flocks 
Many of the figures, similarly dressed, which I had no- grazed it. There are many scenes where people would 
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gather together for such purpose as the multitudes fol- 
lowed our Saviour. The most perfect seclusion may be 
enjoyed in all directions; but I do not think that either 
the word “desert” or “ wilderness,” according to our 
understanding of them, describes the species of solitude ; 
and yet it would be difficult to find another expression, 
perhaps, to suit it so well. 

In two or three places on the banks of the lake, are 
the remains of towns. At the upper end of it, near to 
the entrance to the hills, I found a few ruins, and sat 
there to rest, in the hope that I was, if not on the pre- 
cise spot, somewhere near the site of Capernaum. Some 
distance on my left hand, as J looked down the length 
of the sea, the Jordan ran into it. I could just see it; 
and beyond it I thought I could perceive through my 
glass the position of Bethsaida. How completely deso- 
late of living beings is this fine scene now! I could see 
nearly to the southern end of the lake; and, with the 
exception of poor Tiberias, there is not a dwelling even 
in sight. How populous must these shores have been 
when daily witness to our Saviour’s mercies, when it 
was no doubt the custom to pass from city to city and 
coast to coast, in boats that plied upon the waters in- 
cessantly! There is not a vessel now to be seen upon 
them, nor, while I remained in my resting-place, one 
man upon the banks. 1 could scarcely quit the spot, it 
was so still and beautiful. 

I entered the hills, and was soon lost among the rocks 
and wild crags; over which for three hours we stumbled 
and scrambled without meeting a soul, or hearing even 
the sound of the shepherd’s voice. Occasionally, as we 
ascended, the height commanded a view of the lake and 
of all its mountains and hills. Sometimes the paths and 
the green slopes above them were covered with a rich 
variety of flowers; the purple Iris, anemones, tulips of 
every colour, geraniums, and the finest lupines I ever 
saw. 


We will pass on furthereastward. Here are some 


SIGHTS AT DAMASCUS. 


The bazars are superb; many of them, roofed in, are 
at all times cool and dry, In an Eastern city each com- 
modity has generally its own peculiar mart. If in pur- 
suit of a pair of slippers, there is a long street with no- 
thing to be seen but slippers on each side of it; all has 
the appearance of a fair ina town in Europe; every lane 
of shops is crowded to excess, and the merchant is at all 
times vaunting his goods with a loud voice. ‘The scene 
is one of such variety and of so much amusement, that I 
never felt disposed to leave the bazars of Damascus. 
Second-hand goods are sold by auction, as well as 
clothes and bedding; a man hurries through the street 
with the article hoisted over his head, while the seller 
screams out the bidding: the shops being all open, 
everything is done in public. If a merchant is put into 
a passion by a customer, he jumps up among his bales, 
and storms and raves to his fullest desire, without the 
least interruption. 

Women are as numerous as men in the streets, and 
make all the household purchases: the shopmen have 
an air of gallantry in their way of dealing with their 
muffled customers, that seems to invite them to linger 
about their purchases; for I noticed frequently groups 
of fair ladies, who remained an unconscionable time to 
listen to the soft tones of the shopkeeper. I thought so 
much of the 4rabian Nights, when these scenes were 
before me, that I could not resist loitering about them. 
Black slave-girls very generally attended the better 
class of women in the bazar, as carefully veiled, however, 
as their mistresses; and it was only by the peculiar white 
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|of the eye that they could be detected. The ready-made 
clothes-shops give the most entertaining scene, where 
jcheapness more than fashion is considered, and the 
| poorer people dress themselves in a mixture of all the 
costumes of the East: they try the articles on, either in 
the midst of the thoroughfare or on the board of the 
tailor, and loungers stop frequently to offer their opinions 
on the style and fit. 

Sometimes a procession of great men on horseback 
pushes through the narrow bazars, and culprits are led 
about the streets as an example to the people. A Jew, 
who had exchanged Spanish dollars at a higher rate than 
that proclaimed by the Governor, was shaved for the 
offence, and escorted through the town, preceded by a 
man who shouted out his -rime and called upon all to 
take warning. The Jew was heartily ashamed of his 
notoriety, and endeavoured to hide his insulted chin. 
A Christian merchant, of very great respectability and 
wealth, received fur the same disobedience of the pro- 
clamation, one hundred bastinadoes, and was nearly 
killed by the infliction. They had each given eighteen 
piastres for the Spanish dollar, the rate having been fixed 
at sixteen the day before. 

This manner of punishment does not denote very even 
|justice. The Jew may have a very respectable beard 
long before the Christian is able to walk; the Turks, 
however, say he feels the disgrace more than the other 
can do the pain. 


THE DESERT. 


The ground is teeming with lizards, The sun seems 
to draw them from the earth; for sometimes, when I 
j|have fixed my eye on one spot, I have fancied that the 
jsands were getting into life, so many of these creatures 
at once have crept from their holes, A greater variety 
of flowers covered the plain than we have met with yet: 
and a plant that I think resembles rhubarb—a thick stem 
with a very broad leaf—was abundant. We have seen 
it to-day for the first time: some few of the Arabs ate 
of the stem, but it appeared to me more from curiosity 
than from being accustomed to do so. The plain is 
moreover ornamented by poppies of many colours, 
irises, lupines, migndnette, a very small species of basil 
(ocymum), and the larkspur, which grows over the 
plain in every direction as thickly as blue-bells in a 
meadow. ° ° ° 

I am so pleased with the independence of the Arab 
life, that I think I could submit with good ‘grace to such 
a lot for a few months. When the Desert ceased to be, 
as it now seems, a garden, I should probably change my 
mind ; but at this moment the mildness of the climate, 
the immense extent, the richness and fragrance of the 
plain, render the life 1 lead most delightful. I was 
obliged this evening to pluck up a large bed of mint 
before I was able to spread carpet, the odour being too 
strong when pressed by my weight; it is like the most 
powerful essence of peppermint, and is in very great 
quantity around. od - . 

About noon the most perfect deception that can be 
conceived ¢xhilarated our spirits, and promised an early 
resting-place. We had observed a slight mirage two 
or three times before, but this day it surpassed all I 
have ever fancied. Although aware that these appear- 
ances have often led people astray, I could not bring 
myself to believe that this was unreal. The Arabs were 
doubtful, and said that, as we had found water yesterday, 
it was not improbable that we should find some to-day. 
The seeming lake was broken in several parts by the 
little islands of sand that gave strength to the delusion, 
The dromedaries of the sheikhs at length reached its 
borders, and appeared to us to have commenced to ford, 
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as they advanced and became more surrounded by the|know, that Captain Skinner entertains a favourable 
vapour. I thought they had got into deep water, and view of steam navigation to India, by the route of the 
moved with greater caution. In passing over the sand Desert, the rivers Tigris or Euphrates, and the Per- 
banks, their figures were reflected in the water. So sian Gulf. His experience, however, scarcely bears 
convinced was Mr. Calmun of its reality, that he dis-| oyt his opinion. He made his descent in the spring, 
oem and walked towards o- ae part of t+ when these rivers are not only full of water, but 
lake f conke: the a He owed the ages the country flooded ; yet even then, his boat, though 
sts bi “4 hie rm be . hi a sight aie *: ing . of a small draught, grounded six times during four- 
wank, his shadow stretching fo a great length eyonc’. and-twenty hours in the Euphrates. That the passage 
There was not a breath of wind; it was a sultry day, and > : s 
. 2 -¢, ah. x. |ean be made, is no donbt true. But what can be 
such a one as would have added dreadfully to the dis- d a hie hain cieettea hil f ci : 
appointment if we had been any time without water. SOR See O LAVORTES TR CORFRSOUSD GS CCC 
. and what can be done with regularity and profit, 


The magic once attached to the name of Bagdad | are two distinct things. 


has been greatly dispelled by the accounts of modern 
European travellers; but when Major Skinner visited 
the city of Eastern romance, though yet existent, she 
was but the skeleton of her former self. The seat of } 
the Caliphs is nearly in ruins; for two successive|™Y Way to the wharf, the moment I set my foot on shore 
seasons she was ravaged by the plague ; at the same | ‘hey were dissipated : it had been raining and the ground 
time she suffered grievously from a siege by the pre-| **S deep in mud; and ona space clear of everything 


[The following extracts from the same work we 
copy from the Atheneum. ] 
* Whatever grave thoughts I may have indulged in on 








seat Pacha, who came to displace his predecessor ;| but dirt, not very far from the water side, were huddled 
together a crowd of donkeys, their little ragged atten- 
|dants ‘standing at ease.’ My coat and hat were signals 
or a charge ; down they came, and in an instant I was 
surrounded by the most riotous crew of urchins I had 
jever seen collected together. I was but a small prize 
among so many, but they were determined to share me, 
land fought and clamoured as if it had been a matter of 
the last importance. Whichever way I turned, a herd 
of donkeys was driven upon me. ‘Him kicks highest, 
captain,’ said one, in a mixture of Italian, Arabic, and 
English, laying on the poor beast with a whip of hide 
at the same time to prove his assertion. * * 

“IT was not likely to escape from this little persecu- 
ition; and giving up the sauntering voyage of discovery 
| I had meditated through the town, quietly submitted to 
|having a donkey driven between my legs, for this was 
rather the manner of my being mounted, than from any 
|exertion of my own. After a gentle kick or two, which 
seemed merely a signal for starting, my running foot- 
boy lashed away in good earnest ; occasionally, I must 
say, giving a random intimation to my right leg of what 
ee 


and whilst an enemy was without and plague and 
famine were within her walls, the river broke into 
the city and destroyed whole quarters at once, sweeping 
away, it is computed, in one dreadful night more than 
fifteen thousand souls. We wouid gladly have given 
the whole of the Major’s description of the present 
appearance and late miseries of that spot, which must 
ever be associated with Persian poetical adventure ; 
but it is far too long for our limits. Instead of it, we 
will close with a graphic sketch of the 


PRESENT ASPECT OF BABYLON. 


Though no antiquary, as I have said, I determined in 
my mind, that I was passing along the walls of Babylon. 
Many fragments of bricks were lying among the sand, 
some marked with the character I noticed in Hillah. 
All was barren around; although at some distance, where 
the waters were shallowest, | could see the grass peep- 
ing above them. By the walls I had found a dry road 
to the base of the huge shapeless mound on which the 
tower is placed; its circumference is estimated at little 
more than seven hundred yards: a narrow way divided 
it from a still larger and more irregular heap, upon the 
side of which stood, facing the tower, a small mosque. 
If the dervishes to whom these memorials are erected, 
lived on the spots where the tombs now stand that are 
to be seen over the remains of Babylon, they selected 
well for the abandonment of the world ; more forlorn 
spots could scarcely be found ; for, in the Great Desert 
even, there is verdure and flower—here all is utter 
misery. 

On the height of the first mound stands a well-built 
tower, of something less than forty feet high. Such 
an erection in modern days would excite admiration 
for its workmanship ; with what astonishment must it 
be viewed in the supposition that its age exceeds four 
thousand years! Huge heaps of brick lie about, melted 
into solid masses, as if by the action of fire; and the 
whole mound on which the pillar stands is covered with 
fragments of well-baked bricks: and this is the Temple 
of Belus, it is said, or the Tower of Babel. At any rate, 
be it what it may, it stands on the plain of Shinar, where 
Babylon once stood ; and mest completely, as my eyes 
wandered over the scene of desolation, did 1 feel the 
truth of the fulfilment of the judgments pronounced 
against her; yes, ‘* Every one that goeth by Babylon 
shall be astonished.” 


It may be interesting to some of our readers to 
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he was about. 

“ Lat length reached a turn in the long lane, and found 
on one side, near the sea, a coffee-house, in which were 
seated Turks and Arabs, and near which the business of 
|justice seemed to be carried on; while, on the other, 
| were the merchants in the midst of their bales, squatting 
jin little stalls. I seemed to be thoroughly in the East. 
Veiled damsels and loaded porters, pompous Turks and 
|dirty fellahs, with strings of donkeys pushing their way, 
| indifferent of the kicks and curses that assailed them as 
|they unceremoniously disturbed the lounging progress 
of the foot-passengers, were all around me. The confu- 
sion put all thoughts of my own purpose out of my head; 
so on I trotted, at the discretion of the little imp at my 
| heels, who flogged away as if he at any rate had no care 
|for my plans. I formed but a very passive member of 
the trio to which I belonged; as a formidable blow on 
|my donkey’s head, from some passing stick, very soon 
|convinced me. At this, the beast very suddenly twisted 
into the mouth of a narrow lane, which seemed from the 
smell to be the tobacco bazaar; when in rushed a crowd 
of every description, as if pressed by some terrible ene- 
my,—an avalanche could not have more confused the 
city. When the panic had subsided, in majestic state 
came the governor’s coach; and indeed it was necessa- 
ry to fly from it. Away it rattled with four horses and 
a proportion of outriders, as indifferently as if it had been 
flying over Salisbury Plain, bumping against the shops 
from side to side as it went. It would not have been 
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possible to upset it; and, aware of this security, with |member some seven or eight years ago in England, bear- 
most imposing dignity sat the Pasha of Alexandria, with |ing the same proportion to the face that a bechive does 


an amber-headed pipe at his mouth, and an equally grave |to one of the little creatures within it : it bent back from 

companion on the opposite seat. * * the wind, and gave to the eyes of all she passed as much 
** 1 alighted in front of a guard-room that stands at the | of her features as could be revealed. * * 

The men had just turned out to} ** The landlord of the house is a Frenchman, and has 

been some years in the Levant; he speaks English ex- 

ccedingly well ; his waiters are Italians, natives of Leg- 

horn, who had come to try their fortunes in Egypt. The 


entrance of the street. 
do honour to a mounted officer, who carocolled past on 
a pretty little horse, and had the air of a man of some 
distinction. He was dressed in blue cloth, a la Turque, 
with a pair of European boots and large brass spurs;|room I was to occupy was off a long hall, that was in 
instead of a shawl round his waist, he had a girdle, and|some measure detached from the rest of the building, 
no turban graced his head. He wore the close red cap,| and hung over the sea, the spray from which very nearly 
with about half an inch of a neat white one peeping be-| reached my window. It was the old harbour, and served 
low it: he was compact, and, I may add, soldier-like|now for vessels to ride their quarantine in; two forlorn 
enough, but shorn of everything that gives in my eves| Greek schooners stood in durance there ; and the health 
dignity and grace to an Oriental. He reminded me very] office was in a tower at the extremity of the upper line 
much of the compressed and uncomfortable appearance | of works that defended the entrance. 
of a cock that has just had its comb cut off. The soldiers} “1 was a litle startled to find a large dinner-party in 
of the guard wore the same sort of head-dress, and were | the hall through which I passed to my quiet room. The 
clothed in scarlet serge, being in make something of a] company consisted of a dozen persons in Turkish dresses, 
compromise between the fashions of the Fast and West :| with two musicians who were seated at the table playing 
the officer, who was a Turk,—(his men were Arabs, )—| and singing with all their might. There was wine upon 
was dressed in the same manner, with the addition of aj the table, of which every one partook in a most unflinch- 
quantity of gold; anc round his wrist he wore a whip of|ing manner. The noise was tremendous, but I was as- 
hide, with which he inflicted most tremendous cuts on|sured it would not last long; and, although they were 
the faces of the poor men if they were not, in military | all Mahometans, it was not difficult to see that they were 
phrase, ‘well dressed.’ * * hastening towards a state of silence In expectation of 

** Having witnessed this specimen of military disci-|such a consummation, I sauntered towards the landing- 
pline, i walked down the street which led to the arbour, | place, that | might meet my baggage and assist in its 
quite satisfied that what I had observed afforded no rea-| disembarkation. * * 
son why Mehemet Ali’s army should not in time rival the} ‘1 arrived at my hotel in the midst of a most singular 
best among the civilized ones of the world; for they all/ exhibition that the Turkish dinner-party had engaged in. 
commenced, | conceive, with very much the same no-| They were officers of the Pasha’s navy, as litle silver 
tions of government. On my right, as I went towards/anchors on their left breasts denoted ; and warmed by 
the sea, were the arms of several nations,—among them|the wine and the minstrelsy I left them enjoying, had 
those of my own,—hanging over the doors like sign-|commenced to fight their battles over again; when, 
boards, very much tarnished and indifferently painted :| drawing their swords, they rushed into the centre of the 
the consular establishments have been for some time, I} room, and, for aught I could perceive on entering, were 
find, removed from Grand Cairo to this place, which has/ going through the manceuvres of two hostile squadrons, 
become, since the war with the Sultan, the most useful, |‘They were staggering drunk, as well as the musicians, 
if not the most populous, city of the Pasha. who screamed and stamped their feet in the most out- 

“I was puzzled beyond measure with the range of/rageous manner. Some men had taken the forsaken 
buildings on the opposite side. In its whole length 1| seats at the table as spectators, and were thumping it in 
could see no door; and here and there, where the win-| applause of the performance ; while two good-humoured- 
dows were open, there seemed a number of little cham-| looking captains of English merchant vessels were shout- 
bers like rooms in a barrack, and occasionally finely|ing with laughter, and encouraging the sport. One of 
dressed damsels might be discerned ensconced behind | the performers reeled towards me when I was perceived, 
the window-curtains, with fantastic caps on their heads,| with a sword in one hand and a bottle inthe other, to 
and gay dresses and jewels, as if they had been placed jinduce me to join in the dance. I had some difficulty 
there like the statues of saints in a church to beget the/to escape his importunities; and, as my room was not 
adoration of all that passed. 1 must do them the Justice likely to be agreeable with such neighbours, wandered 
to say, as 1 have taken the liberty of mentioning them, lonce more into the town, that I might pass the remain- 
that the saints themselves could not have been more de-/der of the day in its streets, I had thus, I conceive, a 
corous in their demeanours; but there they sat, some specimen of Frank manners, according to the notion of 
with the dark eyes of Italy, some with the sallow com-|the Turkish subjects of the Pasha of Egypt, in whose 
plexions of Malta, and others with the half-timid, half-| country, it is said, civilization is fast spreading.” 
wild expression of Greece; and why they exhibited From this paradise of delights, our rambler embark- 
their different charms so demurely in an Eastern city, ed in a Greek schooner for Caifa, with a clever faith- 
while in the other quarter of it their sisterhood walked ful Egyptian lad, by way of squire. After many 
veiled to the very eyes, was, and still is, a matter of deep | i] ant tin dinemteehed te, 0 idst of a 
mystery to me, unless, as my first impressions led me tq| POree oe the sea, he disembarked in the m 

ney, t ' rr en tag . tc.) | flood which threatened to destroy the town. The fol- 
fancy, those who rejoice in a Frank descent are resolved reales} t h 
to prove it by every possible contrast with the natives| lowing scene describes a pleasant welcome to one who 
must already have had enough of water:— 


of the country. ; : 
**In turning towards the part of the town I had left,|  “* Caifa, or, as the Arabs call it, Haifa, is a walled city, 


that I might seek more diligently for some place to hide|and has one small gate towards the sea, into which I 
my head, I came suddenly upon a donkey that bore «| could scarcely pass, on account of a river of three feet 
burthen of so un-Moslem an appearance, that, with my/deep that rushed through, bringing wood and even 
former recollections of the East, I could hardly believe/stones with it. When I saw the state of affairs, I took 
it real,—an European lady as gaily dressed as if she were | off my trousers and shoes, that I might make a more 
on her way to a wedding; a white satin gown, with a/ comfortable, if not respectable entrée to the town, and 
flimsy scarf about her neck ; and bonnet, such as I re-| packing them up in my dripping cloak, strode boldly 
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forward. Having accomplished an entrance, which was long beards, had a most imposing effect. The solemn 
by no means an easy feat, I found myself in the midst of notes of the organ, which was still played, the odour, 
what appeared to be a pretty little lake, nearly up to/and the handsome building itself, with the sudden man- 
my waist ; all around was the accumulated rubbish that/ner in which 1 had descended into it from the cold hills 


the river I had met on its way out of town had brought 
here to deposite. This seemed to be a court-yard, but 
the only building standing in it was a high tower, at the 
base of which was a door leading into a dark chamber, 
where [ was delighted to take refuge. It turned out to 
be the guard-house ; two Turks were dozing over a large 
pan of charcoal at one end of it, while the Egyptian sol- 
diers were stretched on the floor at the other. 1 crept 
in, and endeavoured to dry myself ; but the charcoal was 
too much for me, and I was glad to escape to the door, 
where I sat shivering in hope that some change might 
take place in the weather. 

** After an hour of suspense, I wus relieved to perceive 
two men with long beards, in the Hebrew dress, creep 
from beneath the corner of a shed which was yet sup- 
ported by a tottering pole, the rest of it having already 
given way. They saw me, and approaching with evi- 
dent pleasure exclaimed in Italian, ‘God be with you, 
signore !—*‘ And with you also !’ cried 1; ‘ pray, tell me, 
is not this Caifa, and where are the houses ?—*‘ There 
are no houses in Caifa,’ said they; ‘they are all washed 
down by the rain that has lasted here for several days. 
Ecco!’ pointing to the river which was sweeping with 
increasing force round the gable of a house at the end 
of the principal street—‘ you see, do you not ?—* What 
am Ito do then? thought lL ‘ Pray,’ I continued, ad- 
dressing the Jews, ‘how many hours’ journey is it to 
Acre ??—* Oh!’ replied the Hebrew, ‘you need not go 
there, for there is not even a shed left standing. Ibrahim 
Pasha has destroyed the whole city.’—* Then, gentle- 
men,’ I exclaimed, ‘ what fortune has brought you here, 
for you could scarcely have fixed upon a more unlucky 
spot ?” 
and looking at me with something of a waggish expres- 
sion, seemed to wait for an explanation.” 

From Caifa Major Skinner pushed along to the mo- 
nastery of Mount Carmel, where he sojourned for some 
days—his sketches of the monks, and their manner of 





and the deep snow, had an air of mystery about it that 
seemed not of this earth. * * Beneath the alter, which 
stands in the centre of the church, was a flight of steps 
leading into a cave, over which a soft stream of light was 
cast from several lamps that hung within it. I could on- 
ly conjecture the characters of these evidently most sa- 
cred places, far all the monks were so absorbed in their 
devotions that I could not inquire. I do not think any 
one perceived me.” 


In this convent our rambler again sojourned for 
awhile, visiting the celebrated stations and scenes in 
the neighbourhood—and, it would seem, in good fa- 
vour with the monks. In consequence of the conti- 
nuance of the rainy weather, he was unable to reach 
Jerusalem by crossing the plain of Esdraelon; he was 
therefore compelled to return to the coast, proceeding 
from Caifa, by ‘Tuthera and Caesarea, across the river 
“El Zucka,”’ which river, however, was not crossed 
without an adventure. The whole country seemed 
under water, and the major got drenched in vainly at- 
tempting to find a ford. 


**The clouds promised a rainy night, and with very 
rueful faces, having finished the last egg in the sack, we 
endeavoured to prepare for it; when, suddenly starting 
from a little thicket behind us, appeared # single Arab, 
carrying a spear in his hand, and in his girdle a hatchet. 
He was coal-black, and of a most formidable height. 

** Peace be to you !’ said he, striding into the midst of 
our little circle, and then pausing, as if doubtful whe- 
ther we merited such a salutation, * Upon you also be 
peace! Whence come you,’ replied my spokesman, 


*E lei?—and you, signore !’—they answered, |'\: : Bet hig 
e pete bis . *|* From there,’ continued the Arab, pointing in a care- 


less manner with his chin, which seemed to say, ‘That’s 
enough for you to know;’ and, sitting down at my feet, 
fixed his eyes for some moments upon me. 

** Breaking silence at length, he began a cross-exa- 
mination of Hassan in a blunt tone, that showed, in his 


life, ane. graphite and amusing; but we must leave them. | own estimation at any rate, he was the greatest man of 
On the 29th of January he left his shelter for Naza-| the party. ‘What do you do with that Frank” said he 


reth, putting up for one night at the village of Hasafie, 
where we have another lively picture of the hospitali- 
ty of a Christian family—with whom he sojoarned— 
and taking passing meals, by the way, under the black 
tents of the Arabs. He arrived at Nazareth in bitterly 
cold weather :— 

* The inhabitants seemed to be frozen. They sat 
without energy in their door-ways, and suffered the 
melting snow to wander as it listed. Small as the town 
is, I was nearly an hour before I reached the convent 
gate. My horse fell three times ; but, lodging firmly in 
the newly made gutters, I did not lose my seat. At 
length, however, we were all obliged to dismount, and 
waded and floundered on till, perfectly exhausted, we 
entered the gates of the anticipated ‘ hospice.’ The ves- 
per service was being performed ; and the deep sound 
of the organ accompanying a full choir, echoed among 
the hills, All beside was still as death 

“The inner door of the convent was closed. I passed 
through a small arch at the upper end of the court, and, 
raising a curtain, stood in the church. The mouks were 
all on their knees, with their arms stretched in the man- 
ner of the Franciscans towards heaven. It was dusk, 
and no light came from without ; but candles and lamps 
innumerable gave a rich colour to all around. The pro- 
cession was over, and the monks were immoveable in 
prayer; their devoted attitudes, their bald heads and 








‘He is my master,’ was the reply : * what 
should I do with him? ‘He is an infidel” * What do 
I know? He is an Englishman.’ ‘God is merciful. 
Is he a fvol or a dervish, that he sits here at the close of 
day, Where is he going” ‘Inshallah, to Jerusalem,’ 
answered Hassan; ‘and if you can show us a ford over 
the river, you shall be well rewarded; and that will 
be more to the purpose than asking questions here.’ 
*Wullah, you say well,’ cried the Arab : *I came across 
the river this morning. Let me see what I shall have, 
and in an hour I'll show the ford.’ 

“The bargain was soon struck ; for I was so pleased 
to escape from the necessity of lodging where he had 
found me. that I promised him a sum beyond his hopes: 
*Emchi,’ said he, the moment he heard it, ‘let us 
be gone,’ and, instantly mounting, we prepared to 
follow. But, too much delighted with his good fortune, 
our guide was anxious to have it at once in possession, 
and, turning suddenly, demanded payment before he 
set out. I was not in a humour for dispute, and, in spite 
of the entreaties of the Christian and the doubts of 
Hassan, I paid him all without condition. He now 
strode away without uttering a syllable, or deigning to 
satisfy our curiosity about the part of the river to which 
he meant to lead us. 

**In an hour, however, true to his word, he brought 
us to it. There was a small island in the midst of the 


to Hassan, 
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stream, past which it ran at a great rate, and the Arabjing for me. After an hour’s suspense a Christian sad- 
declared that the water was much more rapid and higher | dle-maker,came:to offer_all the accommodation he had: 
than in the morning. I saw but little chance of reach-| ‘You will be welcome,’ he said, ‘to a mat in my room: 
ing the other side, and was not over-pleasec to per-|there are only my mother, my wife, and three small 
ceive our sulky leader seat himself by the bank, and, | children in it; with a few chickens, that never come in 
lighting’ his pipe, resign himself quietly to smoke, |till sunset.’ As it was now dark, I had the advantage of 
“You may go over if you like,’ said he when | addressed | making the acquaintance of all the family at once, and 
him, ‘but I don’t think you’ll reach the other side. | followed my future host up flights of steps and over the 
God is merciful, and we shall see” ‘You promised roofs of houses, through alleys and streets choked up 
to take us over,’ was the answer from my side, ‘and an | with filth, into his own court-yard, which we entered by 
Arab never fails in his word.’ ‘God forbid,’ continued|a breach in the wall. My first introduction was to the 
he; * but I cannot swim across. and have no horse.’ | poultry part of the household, which were roosted upon 

**I proposed that he should ride mine, and try the| baskets in the corner destined for me. They fluttered 
ford, and we would wait until he came back. He at/and clucked about in pursuit of another place, while I 
once agreed, and, leaping upon him, rode into the stream. | made my compliments to the women, who were engaged 
The current, however, was too strong; the horse was in cooking a very savoury mess of flour and garlic, for 
swept away, and the Arab, being thrown off, had some Lent had commenced, and meat was no longer permit- 
difficulty to regain the bank. He exerted himself to|ted. The mistress of the house was exceedingly pretty, 
recover the horse , who landed safely a little lower down, | and the old lady was not unlike an Egyptian mummy. 
and, bringing him up to me, put the money that Lhad| «No light was in the chamber, beyond the occasional 
given to him into my hand, saying, with the same blunt! blaze from the fire as the butter used in the frying drop- 
manner, ‘I can’t take you across; there is your ped into it. It was no wonder therefore that the witch 
money.’ I urged him to keep it, as he had accom-!of Endor should come to my memory, I was exces- 
plished for us all that he could do. He was never- sively hungry, for I had fasted all day long; and Hassan, 
theless positive: counted out the piastres, and, ir placing | having some sympathy with my feelings in this particu- 
the last in my hand, ‘There,’ said he, ‘an Arab never jar, opened a bag, from which rolled out a quantity of 
fails in his word. You cannot cross to-night. If you Nhard eggs. As I began to crack them, two or three 
like to follow me, I'll show you where you may rest ;| visitors came in, who viewed this unhallowed occupa- 
then, without waiting for an answer, walked away. I tion, as I found they considered it, with astonishment. 
was so delighted with the unexpected change in the |: Have you given your house to an infidel” said one. 
character of this man, who was one of the most forbid-| phe old woman crossed herself, and muttered something 
ding-looking fellows I ever saw, that I willingly fol-|that sounded so like an incantation, that I was under 
lowed him, resolved to mistrust an Arab no more.” some uneasiness for the result. They all drew away 
7™,: , from me, while I continued my preparations. 

This resting-place proved to be an Arab tent,|  sThe young woman at length suggested that I might 
where the travellers were well received. Major’). 9 freemason, and not so bad as an infidel; and they 
Skinner seems to have fared well among the Arabs, | crossed themselves over again, ‘What is the matter?’ 
by freely trusting to their hospitality. On the follow-| ot length I made Hassan inquire. ‘Is your master a 
ing day he reached Jaffa, where we shall not linger, | Christian,’ asked the woman, ‘that he eats eggs in 
and proceeded thence to Jerusalem, where he took up| Lent” * What do I know!’ said Hassan: ‘he is a Frank, 
his quarters in the monastery of San Salvador. His) and has good cause to be hungry.’ They all shook their 
sketches of the Holy City, of its sacred spots and|heads and muttered, ‘Her masoon—he is a mason.’ 
thronging devotees, would ciaim to be extracted for |‘ And pray,’ said I, ‘what is a mason” ‘An infidel, a 
their color and vivacity, had we not gone the same heretic, and the devil to boot,’ hastily rejoined the old 
round so frequently with other tourists. On the 3rd|dame, while she nodded thrice, like one of the weird 
of March Major Skinner left Jerusalem for Damascus, |sisters at the caldron, I instantly put away my eggs, 
still having to fight his way along through the stor-|and endeavoured to gain the good ee of the party 
miest of weather, passed through Shechem, Jennin, |by proposing to join in their own meal. 

Esdraelon, Nazareth, Tiberias, (where they passed 
the night in the charch of St. Peter,) and Saphet. 
Here our author again found ruin and destruction :— 


On the 4th of March the travellers crossed the Jor- 
dan, and after a few more trifling adventures, found 
themselves safely lodged within the walls of Damas- 

“The snow has the power in this country of demo-|cus, of which city Major Skinner gives a pretty, 
lishing a town ina night. It is singular that people who glowing picture. 
ure liable to such a visitation every year should never 
have devised a method of improving their manner of 
building. This apathy and ignorance could only exist 
in a nation subject to the Turkish influence. It is im- 
possible to conceive the extent of the curse with which Essay on English Literature ; and Considerations on 
this land is afflicted by the power of the Turk without] 44. Genius of its Men, Times, and Revolution 


witnessing it. ‘The villages are mere burrows; the roofs (Essai, gc.) By M. de Chateaubriand Londes : 
and walls of the huts within them, grown over by grass, Chesten ° j . 


give to their dirty inhabitants as they come from them 


the air of persecuted wretches that have taken refuge ‘ i ; ; : ‘ 
in the holes of the earth. In the commoner towns the] ,.W® know not w hat English readers in general will 


stones are piled loosely up in their building, without think of this title-page, but we may as well confess, at 
much care for preserving the perpendicular. Heavy the outset, that it raised no great expectatiuns in our 
coats of mud over reeds, or such sticks as would be used|minds. Mons. Chateaubriand Js altogether what the 
to prop up pease in England, compose their roofs. 1|Germens would call a subjective man: in the whole 
wonder many are not crushed to death every storm. | world of positive existence he sees nothing but self. 
“The English Jew sent a person in pursuit of a lodg- |The objects of external nature are to him a mere meta- 


From the Atheneum. 
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physical substratum, clothed with the attributes of his)such a mind there exists nothing but extremes: all 
own mind,—pegs whereon are hung his very peculiar/shadings and distinctions disappear. With such a 
intellectual wardrobe; while their importance in the| mind, the positive is antipathetic, and to define is to 
scale of beings is derived solely from their measure-|destroy. With such a mind, Laplace ranges as a mere 
ment by the standard of his writings, his politics, his| gauger of the heavens, while a Tycho or a Ptolemy is 
literary theories, and his personal adventures. Hel|only not a god. With it, in short, the obscure is the 
lives altogether in a world of his own—a world of}true basis of the sublime ; and, in its estimation, “ it is 
alembicated conceits, and nightmare fancies, of stilted|only daylight that makes sin.” 

phrases, and of perverted figures—a phantasmagoria of} These observations apply to Mons. Chateaubriand in 
dreamy non-entities, or rather an ever-changing kalei-|his palmy days of authorship, when he drew after him 
doscope, whose variety is subjected to no law, save that |the more imaginative part of the public, by works too 
of a perfect exemption from all natural sequence. As/|purely poetical to leave scope for the judgment to 
a writer, Chateaubriand belongs, in our estimation, to |have jair play. But in his later years, when time has 
the most insufferable extreme of the school of rhetori-|cooled the fever of his brain, and his power of sustain- 
cians, of those who, in their happiest moods employ the |ed exaltation is diminished—now, when, his eloquence 
lubricity of a tinselly and gaudy eloquence to envelope |no longer leading him, he is compelled to force along 
a sophism, or to conceal a purpose; but who, in their|his eloquence, it is more especially desirable, that he 
ordinary writing, are guided solely by the ear; and, |should come down from the higher air, and condescend 
provided a sentence tinkles harmoniously, are careless |to tread the earth like a man of the nineteenth century. 
whether it renders or not an intelligible meaning.|[n a work like the present, mere declamation is mis- 
Between such writers and logic there is an eternal |placed: information is its object,—not an information 
divorce ; and if perchance a conclusion should contain|of what Mons. Chateaubriand thinks on half the de- 
no more than what should precisely flow from its |bateable subjects of the age,—but information concern- 
premises, they would consider the sentence as prosaic |ing the authors who have existed, the works they have 
and unconvincing. The general end of your fine wri-| produced, and the inspiration under which they have 
ter is to set off himself; and at the close of each suc- written. At no period of his life would Mons. Chateau- 
cessive sentence, you fancy you hear him exclaiming |briand have been a fit person to undertake the history 
—* Ts not this clever! Am not I a genius!” But the |of English Literature. The frame and compass of his 
offence becomes far more grave, if he have a special|mind were wholly unsuited to such a subject,—not 
purpose in hand ; for then his aim is mystification, and | merely spiritually, as being below the elevation of so 
his means, a perpetual substitution of words for things,|mighty a theme, but materially, as incapable of the 
of metaphors for reasons. If he happen to have truth | wearisome and fastidious labour of research necessary 
on his side, it is as the two grains of wheat in the |to its excellence. His poet’s eye, “in a fine frenzy 
bushel of chaff; but when he is ranged on the side of| rolling,” would have pierced beyond the region of fact, 
error, it is the poisoned chalice he commends to the |—his imaginative mind would have disdained to follow 
lips—the deadly drug concealed by the lusciousness of |in the slow march of patient investigation. Still, in his 
the draught. In the “ Afalas,” or the “ Itinéraires,” \days of vigour, he would have given birth to some fanci- 














exaggerated style and flighty ideas are simply offences | ful creation, some imaginary English literature, which, 
agaimst common sense and reality,—instruments of 
pleasure to those whom such things can please, and of 
wearisome annoyance to all of a purer and simpler 
taste; but in the political pamphlet, or the senatorial 
debate, they are mischievous blinds, concealing from 
the author the poverty and vacuity of his own concep- 
tions, if they are not designed contrivances to impose 
upon the reader. 

To those to whom this degenerate eloquence is 
agreeable, we have nothing further to say: we dispute 
not a taste so perverted. Our ground of quarrel with 
the writers of this school is their mischievous influence 
on public opinion. This influence, all temporary and 
partial as it may be, is great upon the masses. Burke 
did more by his flashy pamphlet to mystify the English | 
on the subject of the French Reyslution, than all the 
publicists of Europe united: and if Chateaubriand be | 
less convincing in his oratory, he can, at least, distort 
the proportions of a subject, by involving it in a fog of 
words; he can complicate the simple, obscure the clear, 
and furnish epigrammatic quotations for those with | 
whom an authority is ever equivalent to a demonstra- 
tion. Eloquent, ve her we admit that he is—after the 
low standard of the Silver Age of eloquence ; for he is 
commonly the dupe of his own art, and is earnest in 
his purpose; and to be earnest, is ever to be eloquent. 
But in the precise degree in which an author possesses 
this faculty of mood and figure—this power of inflating 
and exaggerating, does he lose the possibility of analys- 








ing, measuring, dividing, and appreciating. With 


if no portrait of the original from which he drew, might 
not the less have been a splendid and glowing picture. 

But the work before us is not even this. It pos- 
sesses no wholeness, and, consequently, it has no parts. 
for the correlative of a part is a whole. It is, in truth, 
far less an essay on English literature, than a treatise 
de omnibus rebus. Its title would have been more 
germane to its subject, had it been called an Essay on 
English Literature in its relations to Mons. Chateau- 
briand ; for that relation is the sole key to the multi- 
furious and extrinsic matter which, by an inextricable 
labyrinth of self-centered ideas, the author has bound 
in a Mezentian embrace to his overladen subject. It 
is this relation to something that the author kas said, 
done, or thought, that gives its importance to any par- 
ticular thing or person, and determines the space it 
shall occupy in his book. Thus, for example, he 
speaks of Byron :-— 

At the time of my exile in England, Byron was at 
school at Harrow. He was a boy—I was a young 
man. He was bred among the heaths of Scotland, 
as I was on the /andes of Bretagne. He loved the 
Bible and Ossian, as I did. He sang the recollee- 
tions of his youth at Newstead, as I did in the cha- 
teau de Combourg. * * And J, too, will say, Hail 
ancient elm of dreams, at whose feet the infant Byron 
abandoned himself to the caprices of his tender age 
while I was meditating my Réné under thy shade; 
under that shade, where the poet would, at no dis- 
tant day, come to meditate in his turn ‘ Childe Ha- 
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note the coincidences between the chiefs of the new 
French and new English school, possessing very 
nearly the same stock of ideas [indeed /}—the same 
destinies—the one a Peer of France, the other a Peer 
of England, both travellers in the east, constantly 
near each other, but never meeting, &c. 

Then follows something very like a sweeping 
charge of plagiarism against Byron, no less than the 
having borrowed his whole stock from Chateaubri- 
and ; and (will the reader believe it?) this és all that 
is said on the writer of * Childe Harold’ and of * Don 
Juan’! 

We have called this essay a treatise de omnibus 
rebus ; that is an error to be corrected: there is one 
subject passed over in its encyclopedic universality 
—namely, the Literature of England; or if, indeed, 
a few words really bearing on the subject are to be 
fonnd scattered up and down the volumes, par ci, par 
la, as Figaro says, they are so much apropos de bottes, 
so completely without method and purpose, that they 
seem to figure there more as an effect of caprice than 
of forethought and design. ‘Thus, we have Chaucer, 
Bower [Gower], and Barbour, (the Scoteh contem- 
porary of Chaucer,) oecupying just five pages, while 
thirty-seven pages are given to an attack on Luther! 
Three pages are dedicated to Spenser; seventeen 
pages to James 1., simply because he enters into the 
frame of the author's notions on legitimacy ; and be- 
cause, if Henry, to whom the Basilicon Doron was 
addressed, had lived, Charles had not reigned, to die 
on the scaffold ; and then Charles X. would not have 
been exiled to Gratz. So, also, apropos to the two 
last Stuarts, we have thirty-six pages on the French 
and English Revolutions, Cromwell, Bonaparte, 
Lovelace, My detention at the Prefecture of Police, 
&e.; while Tillotson, Temple, Burnet, Clarendon, 
and Algernon Sydney, are disposed of in not quite 
three pages; and Dryden, Prior, Waller, Bucking- 
ham, Roscommon, Rochester, Shaftesbury, and But- 
ler, share amoug them ten pages. So, also, 
Scott occupies five pages, which includes a transla- 
tion of three; and Byron, with his coincidences to 
boot, gets no more than twelve ! 

By the term /iterature, we conjecture that Chateav-| 


briand rather exclusively understands poetry; and/substance, it is contrary to all experience. 


that his idea of poetry is very nearly identical with| 
that of a particular system. It is perfectly true, that, | 
in the abundance of his generosity, he admits the ir- 
rogular Shakspeare to the honours of a poet; but he 
evidently would think him ten times as great a poet, 
if recast in the mould of Racine. It is, perhaps, on 
this account that our prose writers are touched upon 
in the slightest possible way; that our historians 
are got rid of in a sentence; and that Bacon is not 
even counted among the literati of King James’s 
reign. ‘tut even in Chateaubriand’s own special 
departments of poetry, the drama, and eloquence, he 
is singularly jejune and superficial. It is really in- 
explicable how one who has covered so large a space, 
and been so generally successful in his writings, 
should produce so little that is either profound or 
simply true. His paragraphs are things of shreds 
and patches: he skims over the surface of bis subject, 
omits the greater part in sheer ignorance, takes up 
its common-places as he finds them, and disfigures 
the little verity they contain by rhetorical exaggera- 





| 








rold,’ &e. &c. * * It may be a matter of future|tion, or by cutting it down to the standard of his own 
interest, (if I should have any part in futurity,) to 


Walter) 
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notions. Thus, he says of Dante, that, 


Coming into the world two centuries and a half before 
Shakspeare, he found the world a chaos. The Roman 
| society had expired, leaving, indeed, a fine language be- 
|hind it, but that language dead, and unfit for common 
usage, because it expressed neither the ideas, manners, 
nor wants of the new life. Necessity had produced a 
vulgar idiom on the two sides of the Alps, and of the 
Oriental Pyrennees. Dante adopted this bastard of Rome, 
which the learned and the powerful disdained to acknow- 
ledge. He found it wandering in the streets of Florence, 
nourished at -hazard by a republican people, in all its 
plebeian and democratic rudeness. He communicated to 
the child of his cheice its virility, its simplicity, its inde. 
pendence, its nobility, its mournfulness, its saintly sub 
limity, its wild grace. Dante called out of nothing the 
language of his own intellect. He gave existence to the 
word [au verbe] of his genius. He made for himself the 
lyre from which he produced such beautiful tones; as the 
astronomers invented the instruments with which they 
measured the heavens. The Italian language and the 
Commedia burst together from his brain ; and, at one blow, 
the illustrious exile endowed the human race with an ad- 
mirable language and an immortal poem. 





Now this is the jargon which passes current with 
so many for rhetoric and for philosophy! We will 
not pause here to inquire how far this theory of Dante 
—the received theory of the Italians—is physiologi- 
cally possible: but of this we are certain, that what- 
ever of truth there may be in the notion that Dante 
modified by his writings a tongue as yet unformed 
and rude, disappears altogether in the inflated exag- 
geration of the passage marked in Italics. What, 
again, can be more untrue than the following !— 


Tragic poets sometimes light on the comic: comic 
poets rarely arrive at the tragic. There is, then, some- 
thing more vast in the genius of Melpomene, than in the 
wit of Thalia, Whoever can represent the suffering por- 
tion of human life, can also represent its gayer side, be- 
jcause he who seizes the greater can also seize the less, 
On the contrary, the painter who attaches himself to the 
| pleasantries of life, lets its severe relations escape, because 
|the faculty of distinguishing small objects supposes almost 
|an impossibility of perusing those which are great. 





This, in its form, is a mere play upon words: in 
The foun- 
tains of humour and of pathos lie together in a com- 
mon sensibility. Nowhere is tragedy more touching 
than where it springs up by the side of comedy, as 
in the writings of Sterne, of Smollett, of Goldsmith, 
and of all our best novelists. Who, that has wit- 
nessed, will ever forget the deep and heart-rending 
tragedy of Emery in the * School of Reform,’ a part 
of which he more than divided with the author the 
creation? In the writings of Shakspeare, too, is the 
comedy less than the tragedy? If by this less and 
more the author means that the tragedy of life lies deep- 
er from the surface than its comedy, or that its points, 
when perceived and seized, are less easily rendered, 
there never was a greater mistake. Tragedy is made 
up of the broader and more general features of hu- 
manity—we might almost say of its common-places ; 
comedy is composed altogether of traits that escape 
the vulgar. All the world can weep—the cleverer 
spirits alone laugh from a genuine perception of the 
ridiculous. 

We have dwelt thus long upon the peculiarities 
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of the Vicomte de Chateaubriand’s mind, because}dary an object English Literature was in the author's 
he is the most striking, as well as the best known,'thoughts. This being taken for granted, however, 
example of illogical brillianey. How far he is per- nothing can be more inconsequential than the whole 
sonally responsible for the growing taste for the reasoning. Chateaubriand has too much fact to revive 
vague and indefinite, which pervades not only the the contemporary scandals levelled against Luther; 
ea but the literature and the politics of but he does his best to paint him as “a choleric 
‘rance at this moment, it were hard to determine; monk,’? a man of some imagination, but of little 
but that he set the fashion when all else was rigorous genius, and a mischievous disturber of the world’s 
caleulation and cold reason, is indisputable. We/repose. He would persuade us that the march of 
have here a very bad book, with all the faults of the|civilization would have brought on spontaneously a 
class in excess, and with its meriis blighted and ob-|reform of the abuses of the Catholic church, and 
seured. Jt affords, therefore, a fair opportunity for|have produced al! the wholesome fruits of the Refor- 
the student to acquaint himself with the full extent/mation, without introducing * freethinking and the 
of the evil with which an exclusive devotion to the/rights of man,” or harassing society with the wars 
imaginative is bound up. For all the purposes of|and violences of the contest; the blame of which he 
knowledge or of thought, it is safer and more pleasant|throws :by implication on Luther, as the cause of 
to listen to a symphony of Mozart, or a cavatina of the separation between the two churches. In this 
Grisi, than to read a volume of this beau parlage.|there is a double sophism. The Reformation, he 
You rise from your reverie of enjoyment with the|says, ** conducts insensibly to indifference in reli- 
full consciousness that you have acquired nothing ;'gion or complete want of faith; for this reason, that 
whereas, in listening to the melody of a maker of independence of mind ends in two abysses, doubt or 
periods, you imagine that you have argued and grap-|incredulity.”” He must mean, then, that the march 
led with fact. A concerto on the French horn by of civilization, without Luther's assistance, would 
Fees, leaves you intellectually where it found you :/not have reached to intellectual independence. If so, 
aconcerto on the French language, by Chateaubri--we owe our freedom from priestly domination to 
and, imposes on you a series of opinions, or shades Luther; and doubly and trebly dear to us ought to 
of opinion, which you ought never to have admitted. be the memory of the great man who emancipated 
How little impression the meaning of words makes us. It should seem, that Mons. Chateaubriand would 
on writers of this class while under the seduction of treat the human intellect as some statesmen treat the 
the ear, it would be laborious to prove by many ex- press—admits its freedom in the abstract, but limit 
amples; one glaring instance, perhaps, will answer the application within the narrow limits of his own 
our purpose. It eccurs in the author’s account of creed. ‘The truth however is, as the inconsequent 
Shakspeare—* The comedian of the fair, (fré/eaux) author allows, that Luther’s great merit was his 
charged with the part of the ghost in Hamlet, was coming in the fulness of time, when the world was 
the grand phantom, the shade of the middle age, prepared to receive his doctrine; and that being ad- 
which rose upon the world, like the star of night, at mitted, he and his brother reformers were not an- 
the moment when that age had completed its descent swerable for this bugbear of free inquiry. But, says 
to the dead,” &c. Now this confusion of metaphor Chateaubriand, “The Reformation resuscitated the 
(we pause not to inquire why Shakspeare in the Catholic fanaticism, which was expiring; it may 
ghost was a phantom) is clearly an oversight; but therefore be accused as the indirect cause of the mur- 
if so gross and palpable an error with respect to an ders of St. Bartholomew, the violence of the League, 
object of vision can be committed under the influence |the assassination of Henry the Fourth, the massacres 
of a melodious sentence, what, and how many grave of Ireland, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
and serious mistakes of meaning may and must arise the Dragonades,” &c. &c. This is too absurd—not 
in metaphysical abstractions! What sophisms step to say too impudent. If the world was prepared for 
in unobserved ! what paralogisms pass muster unre- Luther, as the author asserts, it must have been those 
proved! Chateaubriand is, undoubtedly, a popular) who resisted the world’s progress, and not they who 
author—perhaps the most admired by his countrymen went with their age, who are justly answerable for 
of his own times; he has filled a large space in his/any evil consequences of the Reformation. As well, 
generation; we should, therefore, have willingly indeed, might we make the traveller who has money 
passed over his failure in the volumes before us,/in his pocket answerable for the crimes of the high- 
with a respectful silence. But the very extent of| wayman, or blame the violence of the man whe de- 
his influence, the force of his example, render it ne-| fends his life for * resuscitating” the sleeping fury of 
cessary to lay bare a defect which operates so ex-|the assassin, which assassin, be it understood, if he 
tensively and so fatally on the happiness of mankind|had been left alone, would have knocked his victim 
and which threatens to falsify philosophy, and tojon the head with the most amicable gentleness. So 
forward every species of public charfatanerie. complaisant a Mrs. Malaprop reasoner as our author 
After all, perhaps Mons. Chateaubriand, in com-|}we have rarely met with: not every second word, 
posing these volumes, has had no intention of review-|but every single word makes for his opponent. * The 
ing English Literature. His moving impulse, whe-| fanaticism of the Church of Rome was asleep ;” but 
ther he knew it himself or net, was to attack the French|how? in charity, in respect. of human rights? or from 
Revolution, and, for its sake, the Reformation, which|the consciousness of unresisted misrule? Was it 
he considers as its precursor and parent. Milton, as/asleep in the conviction of its own indisputable truth, 
an independent in religion, and a republican in poli-jin the moderation of an enlightened belief of its own 
ties, might “lay in his way; but Luther was only intrinsic excellence and a zeal tempered by disere- 
remotely and accidentally connected with his subject; tion Y—or was it in a sleep of downright indifference, 
and the prominent part which the German reformer, of absolute incredulity and contempt for religion, of 
is made to take in the work, shows how very secou- confidence that the “profitable falsehood’? was not 
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discovered, and that as long as the laity paid their 
pastors, it mattered not a single farthing whether 


they believed them or not? Does Mons. Chateau- 
briand forget the history of Alexander the Sixth or 
that of Leo the Tenth, when he thus harps on the ex- 
tinction of the church’s fanaticism ? 

Again: it is asserted of Protestantism, as a crime, 
that it was iconoclast, and that, by** retrenching 
imagination from among the human faculties, it cut 
the wings of genius, and made it go on foot. It burst 
out in rebellion, on account of alms destined to builda 
Church for the whole Christian world: would the 
Greeks have refused the aid demanded of their piety 
to build the temple of Minerva?’ What a brave 
rhetorical flourish is this! In the first place, the re- 
bellion—if rebellion it was—began on account of the 
misapplication of these alms; that, however, was 
but the one drop that overflowed the cup—and the ac- 
cusation is flat nonsense. But how did the reform 
retrench from our faculties the imagination, which 
is indestructible in our nature? ‘The Reformation, 
by encouraging reason, set bounds to the delirium 
of imagination—no more. This is the cuckoo-note 
of the modern sthetico-Platonic Catholics, who 
believe, in order that they may dream. Imagination, 
in their sense, is the creature of ignorance; and the 
rude Indian is more imaginative than they. ReasonN 
on the contrary, is the child of knowledge, and the 
parent of certainty, and of practical utility. Subser- 
vient to reason, imagination fulfils the purposes de- 
signed for it by nature. It thus serves and em- 
bellishes human life; but imagination, unbridled by 
experience, and tyrannizing over reason, is the preg- 
nant cause of error—of false taste, false politics, 
false religion, and false literature. The truth is, that 
this deification of the imagination, at the expense 
of reason, is the trick of those who are too idle to 
reason, and are ambitious beyond their legitimate 
means of distinction. The doctrine is the alpha 
and the omega of charlatanism, and its sole purpose 
to lead the world by the nose. Mons. Chateaubriand, 
however, is come too late; the world is too wise 
to be led star-gazing into a quagmire. The mode he 
relies upon will pass away, and he, in the meantime, 
will gain little by its propagandism. 





From Fraser's Magazine. 
I WAS BRED IN A COT, 


I was bred in a cot, and in one I may die— 

So lived and so perish’d my fathers obscure ; 
But no peer of lineage is prouder than I, 

For my fathers were honest, and loyal, and poor. 


I envy not—covet not—title and sway ; 

Yet ‘tis pleasant to think that to all they are free ; 
That, thanks to the laws of my country, the way 

To her honours is open—ay, even to me. 


I’m content to be part of society’s root— 

To feel that the branches, which over us wave, 
Derive from us foliage, blossom and fruit, 

And give us «gain all the strength that we gave. 


And never, when clamour and menace are loud, 
Against all that is noble, and all that is high, 

Will J add my voice to the cry of the crowd— 
I know the result of that reasonless cry! 


I know that the lightning their madness would launch, 
Though meant but to injure the loftiest shoots, 
Attracted that moment from twig and from branch, 





Would glance to and shiver the stem to its roots ! 
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The monstrous crocodile, 
The Eldon of the Nile, 

That hypocritically cries 
O’er the devoted prey he draws 
Within the Chancery of his jaws— 

Whose huge dimensions learned folks discuss, 
Describing him a living omnibus ! 

(By which, if thou’rt inclined to ride, 

Pray book a place for one—but not inside,) 

Though he is, certes, of a monstrous size, 

He’s but a shrimp to thee, 
Terrific serpent of the sea! 
The broad balena whale 

Is not a patch upon thy tail! 

(Which put great Dan O’Connell’s out of joint, 
And sages say in length exactly tallies 
With that of the dread comet yclep’d Halley's; 

But this, J say, is a disputed point.) 

Nay e’en the Kraken vast— 
Which grave Pontoppidan, Norwegian bishop, 
Serves to his readers, as a curious dish, up— 
Would scarce suffice to break thy fast. 
The total ocean brine 
To thee is but a tiny Serpentine ; 
Wherein thy facile folds lie otitimes curl’d; 
Stupendous Python that can clasp the world! 
*Tis said, and we may well believe— 
Thou art the serpent that first tempted Eve, 
In Eden’s fair primeval bowers ; 
Whence, driven to the sea for that dread crime, 
Thou hast been growing ever since that time, 
And now, with matchless bulk, astoundest ours ! 
When streteh’d at length—'tis rather droll— 
Thy tail doth touch the South, 
Whilst, with thy pointed mouth, 
Thou breath’st the bracing air of the North Pole. 
But, when thou turn’st, the student of Mercator 
Beholds a very palpaple equator, 
And shouldst thon, listless, on the wave recline, 
Seamen perceive thee from the mast 
And ery, “ Avast! 
Yonder’s the equinoctial line !” 
Then, to pursue their voyage at a Joss, they 
Are somewhat disinclined to cross thee! 
And if thou mov’st, their terrors don’t diminish. 
How do they tremble at thy rising mane, 
Great mayor of ocean! 
Who, when thou mak’st a motion, 
Art sure to carry it, ’tis plain! 

And when thou show’st a fin—they fear a finish! 
When, sick of salt and water, thou on high, 
Rearest thy awful head towards the sky— 

Thy tail beneath the billows, and thy snout 
Touching the clouds—thou seem’st a water-spout! 

And, while thy stomach disembogueth seas, 
The distant steersman, trembling at the helm, 
Fearing the deluge may his bark o’erwhelm, 

Swift tacks about, and from the danger flees. 

“Farewell! a long farewell !” 

For I 
Have other smaller fish to fry ; 

Yet this in truth I tell— 

Respectfully I bid thee a good-by. 

Constrained am I to end my song, 
Which else must fail ; 

For thou’rt a theme so long, 

Although enough I’ve said 
Upon that head 
’Tis clear I never can complete thy tale! 
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“ They say what’s untrue, then !’’ replied Moyna, 


warmly. ‘1 never saw such brazen men as there 


are in this town.” 
| * Why, Moyna, the truth is, that all the week 
|they are looking at their big books in their dirty 


Sure, if I’m agreeable, and see no objections,” counting-houses, or smelling palm-oil, or, unshipping 


said Harry, “ there’s no reason in life why you should, 
Moyna. When I get over the tailor, and the like o° 


that, 1 don’t understand either rhyme or reason for 
your growing high about it. Sure, you confessed 
before the court, it was me you were thinking of.” 
“Hush!” interrupted Moyna, placing her hand 
before Harry’s lips ; and then she turned away her face 
to hide the blushes which steeped hercheeks in crimson. 
Eight weeks had elapsed since Harry had been 
compeiled to give evidence touching the wrong and 
the right side of the road—eight weeks since his 
heart beat high at finding Moyna affectionate, and 
Moyna scathless—eight weeks, or nearly so, since he 
found himself established, through the kindness of the 
eold-mannered English gentleman, in a situation con- 
nected with the Irish packets, where his knowledge 
of his countrymen, and his intelligence, were of real 
value to his employer. It was one which fortunately 
chimed in with his pride and his independence: a sort 
of place most disagreeable to an Englishman, because 
an Englishman desires his occupation to be defined ; 


|pigs, or unloading cotton, or measuring sails, or 
|something that way; and the only time they get to 
use their eyes like Christian men, is of a Sunday. 
And faith, Moyna, it must be a treat to them, to get 
anything so pretty and fresh as yourself to look at. 
But tell me, Moyna, why you remember the bohreen !”” 

Moyna’s eyes glanced for a moment up, then 
down, and then she shook her head, saying—* Be 
easy, Masther Harry, do; you know well enough—I 
wish you didn’t. Maybe it would be better for us 
both you did not; for, if I’m not mistaken—though 
neither the religion nor the tailor would be let stand 
betwixt you and me, as far as your own thoughts 
go, more particular here in England, and especially 
in this great town, where my mistress tells me tailors 
and merchants, and all sorts, are jumbled up together, 
like curds and whey—yet, Masther Harry, the time 
will come, when you’d want to go back to your own 
country; and what would your mother—and what 
would all your people, dead and living, say, to see 
that, instead of bringing them a bran spick and span 





but which an Irishman always likes, because he can | ®¢W English wife, you only brought over poor Moyna 
make the most of it—that is, in “ the genteel way ;” | Roden—poor Moyna!—that your owe mother (who, 
and Harry certainly did make the most of it, ‘and |! know, is a wel]l-bred—well-learned woman ) never 





of himself too. It would have been difficult to meet 
a handsomer couple than Harry and Moyna, as they 
walked slowly along the Docks—not lost in admiration 
of the number and beauty of the ships, but quietly in- 
tent upon each other’s charms—just as lovers were 
and will be to the end of the world. Moyna’s kind 
mistress had arrived, and Moyna was again with her; 
but the time had approached when she must either re- 
turn with her to Ireland, or quit her protection for ever! 

“ As I said before,” repeated Harry, ** when I can 
see objection to the difference you think so much of, 


|thought good enough to wipe her shoes ?”’ 

| ‘My mother is a taste high, I own,’ replied 
| Harry, * but she would not be soif she knew you; 
and you are far before all the neighbours’ daughters 
that ever were, for learning; and now, having tra- 
velled # 

‘* Masther Harry,” interrupted the maiden, “I 
don’t know what comes over young people at times, 
to be doing just the direct contrary to what they 
ought! It’s mighty foolish, so it is, yet it’s hard 
ito help it; and somehow or other things turn up 








what need is there for you to bring it forward ? Sure, |S0metimes, so against all one’s intentions. ‘To think 
Moyna, this country is not like our own for that, and jof my leaving home first—if the truth must be told 


” 





many a thing else ; and as to old Ireland now! 

He hesitated, and Moyna inquired—** What about 
it, Masther Harry ?”’ 

*“ Why—it’s more than maybe, that I shall never 
set foot on it again!” 

“Oh !—don’t say so—don’t say so!” she replied, 
elasping her hands. ‘Sure, my heart bates double 
when I think of it! Its fields—its green hills—the 
kindly people—the fresh air—the cow, the craythur 
that knew me as if it was a Christian—the blessing 
from my mother’s lips! ‘To say nothing of the 
bohreen—the bohreen, Masther Harry—where ” 





She paused, and blushed more rosy-red than ever; | 


nor would he speak a single word, or avert his eyes, 
but stood enjoying her confusion, and delighted to see 
the increased beauty which emotion lent to her coun- 
tenance. 

**Ah! behave, will you?” she said at last, in re- 
proof to his ardent gaze. ‘ Behave, do, Masther 


Harry ; and don’t be shaming me before my face. | Moyna: 


You stare as bad as if you were an Englishman.” 


)—to put the thoughts of you out of my head, and 


” 





then 

‘“*My meeting you,” added her lover, “to put 
them in again. But, Moyna, rogue as you are, you 
know you had not got them out. Remember the 
hemp-seed, Moyna !” 

**Whisht! Masther Harry.” 

“T never can forget it, Moyna—I’d be worse than 
a brute if I did; and now listen to me. My situation 
is worth five-and-twenty silver shillings a week, paid 
as regularly as the day—no apology—no ‘ call again’ 
work. There’s not many a landowner in ould Ireland 
can get his rents as I get my dues, after that fashion. 
Moyna, we could live like kings and queens on it—” 

*Masther Harry, you forget the religion—you for- 
get your mother !” 





“They don’t think so much about religion here 
as they do at home,” he replied. 

‘And more’s the pity—I’ve thought so too,” said 
* just because I'l] tell you how itis. They’re 


the most puffed up people under the sun. Stuffing 


“ Your’re wrong, I believe, there,” replied Harry, | themselves, body and soul, with goold—nothing but 


drawing her arm within his, as they diverged to-|goold. 


wards a street leading out of Liverpool; “for the 
say the Irish are more forward than the English.” 
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Well might the minister, on Sunday, call 
it the yellow pestilence. It’s a pity to see people 
forget their God, for the sake of the bounty he bestows. 
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And your mother, Masther Harry: she has a hard| 
face to a heretic, and, in course, would not like to! 
see the son she loves above the world united to one) 
for life! To never heed other reasons, which, to a| 
proud woman like her, is reason for anything.” | 

Harry paused. What Moyna said was trae—per-) 
fectly true; but then he loved her! And, true to his 
man-ish nature, there was a mingling of selfishness | 
with his love, which made him hope to compromise 
between interest, or perhaps (for he was not sordid) 
I should say, between his habitual fear of his mother, 
and his affection for one of the most devoted girls who 
had ever left the green isle of her birth. 

* Sure, Moyna,”’ he said at last, ** there is no reason 
to tell her anything about it.” 

Moyna had no family pride to make her path crook- 
ed, but she had a considerable degree of womanly 
feeling—that uprightness of mind which scorns con- 
cealment, because concealment implies, if not vice, at 
least meanness; though humbly she was born, and 
humbly bred, still she had that propriety of feeling 
which so frequently overturns the maxims of philoso- 
phy and the rules of education, as to be pronounced 
innate. Harry looked in her face, and he saw that 
the colour had faded from her cheek ; he felt the hang 
that rested on his arm tremble, and she tried to with- 
draw it; then again her cheek flushed, while she re- 
plied—* I am but a poor girl, Iknow, Masther Harry, 
and I always told you so. I was proud to be your 
friend, and had no thoughts ever to be your wife, till 
you putitin my head; and the thought stayed there in 
spite of myself. But as to hiding a marriage—I’d 
never listen to it—never! I’m poor, but I’m honest; 
and there's no value in an honest name, if it is to be} 
hid from the world like a thing of shame. I knew it} 
would come to this: there was always acloud over| 
my heart, when you smiled the sweetest on me. God| 
mark you to grace, Masther Harry, but our love-days 
are over! Thank God, there is nothing betwixt us 
to hinder your still thinking Moyna Roden your 
friend !” 

She withdrew, or rather tried to withdraw, her 
hand, which Harry clasped firmly within his. Every 
word Moyna had uttered made him respect her more 
and more. He felt at that moment pos one wish— 
that he had a kingdom to lay at her feet. His en- 
thusiasm was roused: the pride on which he was 
ever ringing the changes had, he fancied, found an 
echo in her heart; and he had not sufficient skill to 
discover of how superior an order her feelings were 
to his, They had got out of the streets, and had been 
walking under the shadow of a long wall. Suddenly 
turning the corner—Moyna’s hand still clasped in 
Harry’s—his countenance expressing the greatest 
anxiety—hers vibrating with emotion—an apparition 
stood before them, for which they were certainly un- 
prepared. This was no other than Harry O’Rear- 
don’s own mother, as large and bony as ever. Harry 
caught sight of her before she saw them. Her red 
cloak was floating behind her—her black silk bonnet 
blown back—her gray hair streaming—her appear-' 
ance as wild and as grotesque as can well be ima-| 
gined. 

“My God!” ejaculated Harry, and his grasp of 
Moyna’s hand relaxed, She withdrew it instantly, 
and stood unsupported by his side. The mother’s 
eye met her son’s gaze, and in an instant, regardless 
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of the publicity of the place, her arms were clasped 
round his neck. She read over his features. 

“ The light of my eyes!—the jewel of my heart! 
I’ve been tracing you the whole day, till I hav’n’t 
a foot to stand on. But, oh! my grief! With the 
blossom comes the blight !—or else, what do you be 
after doing in her company ?” 

“It’s Moyna Roden,” said Harry, gaining courage, 
and presenting her to his mother. 

* The light has not left my eyes, nor the knowledge 
my head,” she replied. “I have seen the tailor’s 
daughter of the Bohreen Rah before now.” 

* Then, mother, you have seen an honest girl, and 
an honest man’s daughter. If it had not been for the 
interest Moyna Roden excited for me, I might have 
been living on gravel hash, or dying of starvation. 
There’s no use in following pride to his journey’s 
end, which is to the devil himself. No, no!—There’s 
reason in all things. Come home, mother, to my 
place, and tell me why you came.” 

“ Why I came?” repeated the old woman—the 
tears running down her cheeks as she spoke. “ Why 
I came, and you here, Harry ?” 

It was a mother’s reply. 

“She does not bide with you, does she?” whis- 
pered Mrs. O’Reardon to her son; but Moyna caught 
the whisper, and replied ; at first her voice was feeble 
and indistinct, but as her purpose strengthened, so 
did her words. 

‘* I do not bide with your son, Mrs. O’Reardon— 
and I wonder that you can’t remember the time of 
your own youth, and think of how you would feel if 
such a question was put to you in your maiden days. 
Oh! you need not look proud on me, I never stirred 
your pride with a disrespectful word or thought, nor 
never will if I know myself; and as to Master Harry, 
I leave it to him to do me justice—he knows what I 
said to him not ten minutes past. I'd scorn a lie as 
much as yourself—and always did—the blood in the 
veins of every O’Reardon that ever was born is thick 
enough to be cut with a knife, but the honest princi- 
ple may be as strong in the hearts of the more lowly; 
there’s a scent on the blossom of the wild violet as 
well as in the lily or the rose. Master Harry will, 
for my sake, tell you all I said—and so, farewell, and 
may you not be humbled in a country were people 
are proud of nothing but their gold. Farewell! mas- 
ter Harry—farewell ! I—I——” 

She could not finish her sentence, but rushed down 
another turning, and was out of sight in an instant. 
Harry made an effort to retain her, but in vain, and 
for some time mother and son walked on together in 
silence. 

‘*I heard it all!”’ at length, said the widow—* how 
she came over a’purpose to trap you; and sure, the 
cuteness of them black Protestants bates Banvacher. 
And I jast thought I'd follow, myself, and see about 
it—for, sure the poison would never Jeave my heart 
if you married kith or kin of Steve Roden the tailor!” 

“Whoever told you that Moyna wanted to trap 
me, told a falsehood!” replied Harry, manfully— 
“It is not half an hour since she refused to marry 
me.” 

The start and attitude of his mother at this an- 
nouncement may perhaps be imagined. ‘ Refused! 
refused to marry you! She refused to marry you2—you! 
Oh! the insolence and ingratitude of the world! What 
will it come to in the end? The impudence of her to 
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refuse you! You, whose shoes she ought to be glad |sode in man’s existence. J wish, with all my soul, 
to clean. Had she no regard to the family of the that it occupied no more distinguished station in the 
O’Reardons—whose ancestors defied Oliver Cromwell, heart of woman; but my wishing so will not prevent 
Harry the Eighth and his heresies, and sent Queen many of the fair sex making fools—and mourning 
Elizabeth to the devil hot-foot! Oh! Harry! Harry! fools too—of themselves as long as the world lasts. 
to think a son of mine should ever be refused by a/ After all, what would the worth of women be—as 
tailor’s daughter! If I dreamt it would have come to| wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, if their hearts 
this I'd have laid my old bones in the church-yard— | were hardened against the exercise of the affections? 


and never troubled England!” 

Harry undertook the task of splitting the thunder- 
bolt, but not without some dread of its effects; so he 
only ventured to interrupt her by saying—** That he 
thought, from what had passed, she did not wish him 
to marry Moyna.” 

Of course she did not! 

* Then, why was she angry that Moyna had re- 
fused him?” 

This set her off upon another tack. ** Why? Oh! 
to think that he should come to this so soon—that he 
should be so bewitched as not to see the disgrace he 
had brought upon his people by his conduct—to put 
— 7 in the way of being refused by the likes of 

er!” 

It would be both tiresome and ridiculous to repeat 
the invectives heaped upon Harry for forgetting (as 
she said) what, certainly, he had not forgotten, his 
family pride; and it must be confessed that Harry laid 
his head on his pillow that night with more anxious 
and troubled feelings than he had given way to in all 
his poverty. His mother coming over, as she ex- 
pressed it, “*¢o take care of him!’ occasioned him 
much vexation; he had been quite long enough in 
England to understand the difference between Irish 
and English habits—and to see the ridicule which in- 
variably attached itself to the former. He had ob- 
tained a situation more than sufficient for his wants, 
but he saw that his mother had formed an estimate of 
expense according to Irish, not English prices; he 
felt assured that, accustomed as he had been to respect, 
in Ireland, (for any one knowing the country, will 
readily call to mind the deep veneration which the 
peasant Irish feel and express for those who are come 
of dacent people,) she would ill bear to rough it 
amongst those whose greatest knowledge consists in 
the difference they so correctly estimate between six- 
pence and a shilling. He had thought, in his moments 
of enthusiastic affection, that he could share his little 
stipend and live respectably and happily with a wife 
like Moyna—but all his habitual devotion for his 
widowed mother could not reconcile him to the ab- 
surdity of her playing Madame Mere in a two-pair 
front room ina narrow street, and expatiating, as she 
undoubtedly would, on the antiquity and dignity of 
the O’Reardons. He was, as he mentally termed it, 
“fairly and entirely bothered,” so bothered with the 
long line of mortifications which awaited him, that he 
did not do what he intended—go and seek out the 
gentle-hearted girl whose feelings had been so un- 
necessarily outraged. 

**My mother will be tired after her long sea jour- 
ney,” he said, within himself—and when once the 
sleep comes over her she will rest long; and while the 
sun is blinking, to-morrow morning, I will see Moyna 
and tell her how perfectly I vindicated her, and how 
even my mother was brought to confess that she was 
an honest-hearted girl.” And, contented with this re- 
solve, Harry at last fell asleep. 

Some one or other has said that love is only an epi- 


The great thing is to direct these affections into a pro- 
per channel, and they then become as strongholds, 
wherein all thatis good and noble may be kept in 
safety. 

The window of the little chamber where Moyna 
slept, overlooked the street, and finding her kind mis- 
tress out when she returned, she seated herself at it, 
with her bible open in her hand. She had had been 
taught by her mother to apply to it in all times of dan- 
ger and distress, and she opened it, with eyes still 
streaming with bitter tears; the passage she first saw 
through the mistiness of weeping was one of cheering 
comfort and consolation; and she paused to think over 
its singular application to her own case, but, insensi- 
bly, she caught herself looking down the street with 
the one idea in her mind. ‘Surely he will come to- 
night—he will not suffer this evening to pass without 
calling, if it is only to say ‘good-by’ properly; he 
could not think it proper, parting that way in the 
street, after his mother’s harshness.”’ And then again 
she tried to read her Bible, but the letters danced be- 
fore her eyes, and her heart beat so loudly that she 
fancied she could hear its throbbings; ‘there, that 
surely must be him!” and she shrank behind the lit- 
tle curtain lest he should see her watching, and not 
think it maidenly. 

But no, it was not Harry; the evening was closing 
in—the lamps were lighting, and still he came not. 
Oh! the bitterness of such moments to a young and 
unsophisticated heart. She walked up and down the 
room, recalling all she had said—sifting her memory 
to discover if any harsh or unjustifiable word had es- 
‘eaped her. Perhaps she had been too abrupt! Per- 
haps she had forgotten the respect due to Mrs. O’Rear- 
don! Harry—Master Harry surely would not suffer 
them to part that way without an exchange of bless- 
ings. She had still much to say to him, much to tell 
him, that he ought to beware of some of the company 
that had gathered round him lately; poor proud Irish- 
men! beneath even his own caste, yet willing to flat- 
ter him in their low way—and Harry loved flattery. 

Oh! sure it was not in that fashion they were to 
part after all! And her love for him the talk of Liver- 
pool; and it put in the papers—and all the likes o’ 
that. It was too dark for her now to look up the 
| street, yet she remained revolving and revolving until 
she felt her mistress’s fingers resting on her shoulder; 
she had covered her face with her hands, and 
|was weeping with the intensity of an ardent spirit 
nearly worn out by anxiety. ‘There is a species of 
existing kindness between the high bred ladies in Ire- 
land and their servants, which I have looked for in 
vain in any other Ce ew in England. In 
England, in fact, it coul 





not be, for the servants 
tread so closely on the cast-off manners and habits of 
their mistresses, that noticing them beyond the ordi- 
nary routine of question and command, would destroy 
the family economy—they would encroach upon any 
other familiarity; but such is not the case, or rather 
was not the case, at the period I allude to—some 
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eighteen years ago; there was then a feudal feeling 
mixed with a deep sentiment of veneration and re- 
spect, which prevented the possibility of a servant’s 
stepping beyond the pale, however kindly he or she 
might be treated by their employers; nothing could 
make them forget the respect they owed them—they 
were, in fact, humble, devoted friends, true bondsmen 
of the affections—ready to serve and slave, and ex- 
pecting little more than food and kindly words in re- 
turn, It was with this species of attachment that 
Moyna Roden regarded her mistress, and her mistress, 
knowing her gentle affectionate nature, looked upon 
Moyna as a lowly but trustworthy friend. They had 
been almost children together, had gathered flowers 
from the same stem, had peeped together into the same 
bird’s nest, had sung the same tunes, and the rector’s 
daughter felt increased importance in her own eyes, 
when instructing so pretty and intelligent a girl as 
Moyna Roden. 

Mrs. Dalrymple often declared that Moyna, if she 
had opportunities, would be a “most elegant” lady’s 
maid, and Miss Dalrymple thought all along—(oh!| 
if Mrs. O’Reardon had but known it!)—that Moyna) 
was too good for Harry, and that, if she could but pre- 
vail upon a relative she had in London to take her into 
her house for a time, Moyna would, in addition to her 
many excellent qualities, add those accomplishments 
which, in the station she was calculated for, would 
insure her a perfect independence. These simple an- 
nals of a humble girl cannot interest any but those 
who are interested in the workings and feelings of 
natural minds ; and such could not but regard Moyna 
struggling with her affection and her sense of right, as 
an object of deep intefest. 

“1 know, Miss,” she said, in reply to Miss Dal- 
rymple’s advice; ‘I know that it would be fitter for 
me to put him out of my head entirely; but I can*t— 
that’s the worst of it. Y knee all along I was gather- 
ing misery for myself, but what did I care? the little 
good I did him took the sting out of my own sor- 
row; and now, if I thought he'd do well e 

“Do not talk abont him,” said Miss Dalrymple; 
“if it had not been for you, he might have starved ; 
it was your affection and simplicity that interested the 
gentleman on his behalf—and when he called upon 
me, after my return, to inquire if your story was real- 
Jy true, he expressed his pleasure at being able to 
serve Harry, saying afterwards—‘I am so delighted 
at the prospect of making her happy.’ I tell you 
again, Moyna, he must be an ungrateful fellow, and a 
mean spirited, to suffer his old bigoted mother to in- 
sult you!’ 

** Ah! Ma’am, dear, sure it’s only natural he should 
love his mother; the more in regard of the age; and 
as to the bigotry, sure he doesn’t see that. God for- 
give him as traly as I do! But he might have bid me 
good-by he might have said ut no matter! 
Pride hardens the heart of man, and never was it 
broader nor deeper than in the heart of Harry O’Rear- 
don!” 

**1'll tell you what you shall do if you like, Moy- 
na,” said her kind friend ; * sail in to-morrow’s steam- 
packet for dear Ireland, and ” 

“ No, no,” interrupted the poor girl, “I'll not go 
back to my own place to have the people thinking 
that Mrs. O’Reardon drove me home out of Eng- 
land. 














* You would not remain here, 1 am sure, Moyna,” 
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persisted her friend, “after what has passed, You 
owe it to yourself not to see Harry again—Mrs. 
O’ Reardon would only say that you waited about for 
her son.” 

Miss Dalrymple struck the right chord, and awoke 
Moyna’s woman’s pride: for she, too, was proud in 
the right way. 

“True for ye, Miss, darling! I won’t give her a 
chance of saying ‘hat at any rate.” 

“ Right, Moyna! Then I'll tell you what you shall 
do; you shall go off in the London coach to my 


cousin, Lady Ellesmere: she had agreed to receive 


you as an assistant to her own maid, who is to be 
married in six months; but I did not mention it be- 
fore, because I thought O’Reardon valued you too 
much to give you up. Men, in general, appropriate 
to themselves whatever they think most valuable, but 
Harry has not acted on this principle! Your family, 
I know, will be delighted at your being with a grand 
family in London. Say you will go, Moyna?” 

* And leave you for the could strangers! Oh! it’s 
very hard, entirely, upon me! But so best—so best! 
God is good, and may be my heart wants hardening. 
I'll not deny it, I'll do whatever you think best, my 
dear, kind lady—for, sure I am that the thought of the 
times gone by, when we were happy as children in 
the sweet meadows and parks of Linsemead, would 
hinder you from giving me a bad judgment of any sort 
or kind. Ill go, Miss,” she added; * but you'll not 
hinder me from writing him a bit of a letter to tell him 
my mind—that’s all, and say good-by. I'll be easy 
if you let me do that, and I'll never ask to look on his 
bright face again! Ill show you the letter when it is 

one.” 

Miss Dalrymple gave her permission, and, before 
Moyna quitted Liverpool the next morning, she com- 
mitted her farewell to the care of her excellent friend. 
** He can’t but send to see something after me; and 
if he doesn’t, why, still let him have it just for the 
sake of the old friendship 1 bear him.” 


«Dear Master Harry,—This comes to bid you 
good-by, good-luck, and every blessin! We shall 
never meet again in this world—so I may tell you that 
I hope we may in the next, where there’s no record 
kept of people’s surnames, and nothing’s looked to, 


except the good and the evil. 


* Forgive me, Master Harry, for telling you to be- 
ware of many of your countrymen, that blarney you 
to your face, and want you to be the head and the 
chairman at their meetings, and drink too much whis- 
ky. My mistress’s footman knows all about, and 
more’s than good of, them; and how they bring their 
ignorant faction fights on the very quays of Liverpool 
—making Wnaelves the talk of the proud English. 


Sure you’re above that same ; nevertheless, they might 
get round you, for flattery binds many a wise man’s 
eyes, and it’s what they'll be wanting is to get whis- 
" and the like ashore, and expect you to help them ! 


ake care, if you please, Master Harry, and don’t let 


the temptation of showing you have the power to do 
it, make you do anything the law thinks wrong! 


Maybe the laws themselves are wrong ; I don’t know 


—but anyhow, even an O’Reardon can’t change them. 


I ask your pardon a thousand times, Master Harry, 


for trusting my tongue with so much, but I could not 
help it, because I heard more than I care to tell—only 
to yourself, just for a warning. 
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“] pray the Almighty God to power down the/said, just for that one morse! of hope; God bless you, 
heaven’s own load of blessings on you, now and for|Miss Dalrymple, and don’t fear for me!” interrupted 
ever. May you never find the world’s dealings could,| Harry ; and he left the room, eager to conceal his 
nor its fortunes too hot or too heavy! I forgive the/ mingled feelings from the lady’s observation. 
heart-scalding you gave myself, not you, but your| Time passec¢ on; nothing could exceed Mrs. O’Rear- 
mother, and pray she may never feel the waht of ajdon’s hatred of England and the English—how could 
smile nor a ‘ God save you kindly’ in a strange coun-|she tolerate a country where potatoes were sold by 





try. ** And so remain, with all humbleness, |the pound, and there was no respect paid to ** good 
** Dear Master Harry, ould families!’ She was a complete bar to Harry’s 
** Your friend, improvement; his room was no longer neat, as his 


“ Moyna Ropen.” | English landlady had kept it: it was, to use an ex- 
pressive Irish phrase, always “ Ree-raw,” and Mrs, 

Miss Dalrymple herself gave this epistle into Harry’s ©’Reardon herself was a source of perpetual amuse- 
hand ; and she could not help sympathising with his ment to those of her neighbourhood with whom she 
burst of sorrow, when, on the following morning, he disdained to associate. Harry was proud and distant 
found Moyna gone, gone beyond his recalling ! also, but his pride was dignified—hers, petulant and 

“ She talked of my pride!” he exclaimed, bitterly. garralous; she delighted in mortifying the English, 
“She had a good share of her own, I’m thinking, or and they were not slow at returning the compliment, 
she would not have flown off at a moment like this.” so that Harry’s home sojourn was anything but com- 

“I do not know what you mean,” replied Miss Dal- fortable. His habitual veneration for his mother 
rymple, calmly; *“ Moyna is earning her bread in the could not always restrain his temper, and, though his 
world as well as yourself; she has been the means of salary had been increased, it was insufficient, from 
procuring you employment; you, nevertheless, suffer bad management, to the supply of his wants, while 
the absurdity of family pride to interfere between you married men supported their families respectably on 
—and she, God knows, gently enough, opposes pride considerably less; this he told his mother, whose in- 
to pride, the modest pride of an innocent woman, which variable reply was, “that she could not let herself 
is as taintless as her own purity, and which is all she down to the low turns of the mane spirited English, 
has to protect her from insult. The good, of course, who sould potatoes by the pound, burnt the ends of 
triumphs over the bad; she leaves you to yourself, their candles on bits o’ tin, and never had a bit or a 
and seeks, far from you, an honest livelihood. Inquire sup to give a friend when they came in unawares.” 
of your own heart, O’Reardon, and you will find that ‘This “coming in unawares” was 4 great evil: “the 
it is relieved by her absence.” | boys and girls from their ould place” were sure of the 

“ As God is my judge, Madam!” he exclaimed, bit and the sup, and so were their cousins, and their 
fervently, “you do me wrong; I loved her dearly— * ousins’ friends, to whom Mrs. O’Reardon could abuse 
love her still, and would marry her to-morrow in spite the English to her heart’s content,—mingling her ora- 
of all the family pride.” tions with an account of her son’s property, (which, 

“It is too absurd,” interrupted Miss Dalrymple, of course, she exaggerated,—wages she disdained to 
“to hear you talking of family pride. I can forgive name,) and a display of **tea-chaney,” gaudy with all 
your mother, whom I have known so many years, for the colours of the rainbow, so that they might give a 
cherishing the failing as well as the feeling of her grand account of their prosperity to their neighbours 
youth. But you, a man, amongst men whose inheri- in Ireland; and she also hinted as to the time not 
tance (and a glorious one it is for Englishmen!) is a being far distant when they would buy back their 
clear head and industrious hands,—you, to yield to estate and make it flourish! These meetings threw 
such phantasies! Why, you deserve a slave-whip to herinto a state of feverish excitement which she called 
be rattled about your ears. A bushel of Irish pride is happiness, but which left her more fractious than ever. 
not worth a grain of English independence; it is the After one of such scenes her son returned, and found 
rust that destroys your metal. Believe me, Moyna her with her elbows on the table, the palms of her 
and you are better apart; her mind is pliant,—yours, hands pressed against her cheeks, and tears streaming 
I fear, is hardened by prejudice.” over her fingers. 

Harry stood firm and erect during a reproof which) “ Your mother will be the first of the O’Reardons 
he would not have borne from any other; but Miss| who ever turned nafura/,” she said, in an apologizing 
Dalrymple was “ of a good family,” and his heart was tone; “ but I could not help it, Harry.” 
softened by sorrow—two motives which kept him) “Help what, mother?” 
silent. ** And you won't tell me where she is gone) Their window overlooked a small square, and Mrs. 
to!” he said at last, while placing the letter within O’Reardon pointed to a group of children who had 
his vest, brought a quantity of hawthorn boughs covered with 

** Not at present,” she replied; ‘keep your situa- its fragrant blossoms into the court—they were poor 
tion for twelve months, Harry, and if at the end of town-bred things, delighted with their treasure, and 
that time (when I am again in Liverpool) you have were building a sort of bower against the dingy walls. 





preserved an unspotted character |The smell and the light of the flowers came over 
“1 hope you're not afraid of my character, Ma’am,”|me,” said the old woman, “like a dream, and If 
said Harry, very proudly. ‘thought of our lost home, and green island, and my 


“I fear your firmness, O’Reardon, and I dread that| heart softened! But shut the window, I'll look on it 
your want of English knowledge and English laws no more.” There are tithes and seasons with us all— 
may get you into trouble; but,” she added, smiling,| when nature will have her way. 

“you have a talisman within your bosom, and if, in} Harry was in a dangerous situation, and Moyna’s 
twelve months, you still think of Moyna, why——” | Warning had its reason. At that time glass, whisky, 

“God bless you! I forgive you all that you have/and various other things imported from Ireland were 
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liable to a duty, and the temptation to smuggling was|whisky, it shall all go to help clear the dirty Mer- 
not always to be restrained. sey afore he gets it: but no matter—if Mister Harry 
‘Mrs. O’Reardon, Ma’am,” said one of the old| will not do the genteel turn, I know one that will, 
dame’s cater-cousins, * there’s a brother o’ my sister’s| and that has tin times his power. There’s some 
husband’s coming over in the packet, and, maybe| people mighty fond of boasting—I’m sure if I'd ha’ 
he’d have, poor boy, two or three gallons of whisky, | thought it would be the least inconvanience in life to 
(and sure there’s a bottle o’ the best for yerself,,him, I wouldn’t have evened it to you! Maybe the 
Ma’am,) and a trifle o’ glass. As Mister Harry's in| poor fellow hasn’t a firm grip of his place, and it’s 
the office, sure he'll just not see it, and then he’ll not loath I'd be he should lose for me or mine; many 
have to confess a lie the next time he goes to the a man’s hog these boastful times isn’t worth more 
prist’s knee.” than a teaster.* Good morning to you, Mrs. O’Rear- 
** My son is very particular,” replied his mother, don.” The cunning woman gathered her shawl 
gravely, ** you know it’s not his own, Ma’am.” over her flapping shoulders, and was hustling out 
“Oh! Mrs. O’Reardon, to oblige a neighbour, of the room when Mrs. O’Reardon called her back ; 
Ma’am, and after my sending word home of the fine the taunt against idle boasting had taken effect— 
place he had, and all the packet-captains under his the hint of Harry not being firm in his place had 
thamb, Ma‘am! What will the neighbours think if told—the allusion made to the power possessed by 
they find my sister’s husband’s brother stopped for a others, as being superior to that possessed by her 
thrifle of whisky and two or three bits o’glass, and son ; all these together operated on Mrs. O’Reardon’s 
he in it, think o’ that!” pride, and in an evil hour she promised her unworthy 
“* Why, there’s no harm in life in such a thing!’ gossip that she would really prevail on Harry to per- 
said Mrs. O’Reardon, her towering pride roused at petrate an illegal act. 
the idea of what the neighbours would say. ‘There’ The son at first stoutly refused his mother’s re- 
can he no harm,” she continued; “those Engligy quest; he would have nothing to do with it; it was 
laws are fit for nothing in the world.” .| illegal ; and he persisted in his refusal. “ To think,” 
* But to broke, Ma’am,” chimed in her companion, exclaimed his mother, **that a child of mine should 
“nothing else, sure enough, true for you; and in ever givein tothem English laws. Oh! the times— 
troth! if Mister Harry refused me such a thrifle the times when the word of an O’Reardon was a 
I'd think it very hard of him, so I would, and Jaw, when they could make laws and break laws 
quite unnatural after his winking at Barney O’Brien’s without so much as with your leave pr by your 
keg, which passed ashore in a bag of wool.” leave.” 
**And pray, Ma’am, who informed you of that?’?} Harry smiled. 
inquired Mrs. O’Reardon. “Ay, grin, do,” persisted the mother, “ you’re 
“I’m not going to turn informer, and tell you|not the same boy I nursed on my knee; the heart 
my informer, Ma’am,” replied the cunning crone,| within you is turned by them English, and you're 
«I’m above such maneness, and I wonder at you, | turning mean, so you are!” 
so I do, toeven the likes of it to me. No blame; ‘ Mean!” he repeated. “ How ?” 
to him to do a turn for the blood of the O’Brien’s, and| ** Mean and cowardly—cowardly to be afraid to do 
my blessing on him for it; but blood’s stronger nor|a good turn for a friend.” 
water, and sure I’m a cousin by his father’s side, any, ‘* He is no friend of mine,” replied Harry, *I 
way, and no mistake; and though I’m not as grand, | never laid eyes on the man in my life !” 
maybe I’m as good as any O’Brien. Sure it’s the; ‘ What has that to do! Sure he’s the friend, 
talk of the men all over Liverpool, the confidence |to say nothing of the relation, of my friend! but 
the gentlemen belonging to the packets have in Mister never heed, she’s a bad tongued woman, and she 
Harry, and never think of overlooking him in any knows of the easy turn you did for that unfortu- 
way.” |nate O’Brien !” 
** The very reason,” replied Mrs. O’Reardon, “why! ‘My God !”’ exclaimed poor Harry, “and I swore 
they should not be deceived.” that should be the last—and you know, mother, that 
“See that, now!” retorted the crone, “the idea|was out of nothing but charity. Well, now, how 
I had myself, Mister Harry wouldn’t desave mortail ! things get wind !” 


He’s as honest as the sun.” | * Well it can’t be helped, only she'll be writing 
* Yet see what you wanted him to do for your home and bellowering about the place, and letting on 
people.” | that there’s no power in you, and that the good fortune 


“Crass a christhia! And you call that desaving talked about is all a flam. I could put up with their 
his employers. Oh! Mrs. O’Reardon, Ma’am, 1 | saying you’re changed, aud the likes o’ that; but to 
thought you war wiser than that, I never thought|say, as she will, that there’s neither power in your 
you war soft before, ma’am; sure that’s nothing to|arm, nor trust in your heart—it’s too bad, so it is, 
his employers. What better ’ud they be of a drop|to have them cock crowing over you, as they will, 
o’ whisky or a bit of fglass? Sure it’s not into their certainly ; them tyat thought themselves under your 
stomachs, or on their table it would go; but to the|feet, and all because you won’t help a poor boy to 
king—the king that never did good to Ireland, bar-|a turn that takes nothing out of a body’s pocket, and 
ring the bit of a hullabaloo he riz, the time he’d a’|/yet might put a stray English thirteen into his. 
gone there, or any where else, just to get shut* of his|She’ll jsend it all over Liverpool on a swallow’s 
wife—one of the popularity plays the mr pie gen-|wing about that O’Brien’s little keg. I wouldn't 
teels get up to chate the people. The devil give him| gainsay but what she'd get a bit of a letter wrote to the 
good of my sister’s husband’s brother's little sup of heads of the ships, saying you did it just out of spite.” 








* « Shut,” rid. * Many a shilling is not worth more than a sixpence. 
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Alas! poor Harry saw and felt, what all trans-|not left him. At last he threw himself on the bed, 
gressors must acknowledge, ** c’est le premier pas qui|and fell asleep; and it was touching to see the old 
coate.”” He yielded to the temptation, so powerfully | woman draw near his couch and cover him tenderly— 
seconded by his pride; he could not support the idea |andthen sit weeping by his side, stifling her sobs, and 
of being supposed not to possess power, and so| wringing her withered hands in silence. 
consoled himself with a determination that he would} With the first light of day she stole to the house 
not again offend. How his heart smote hich when|of his employer, and, seating herself on the steps, 
he heard one of the principals in his office say—/ waited until the servants got up; so that when Harry 
** Send O’Reardon down to the Shannon, we can de-|awoke, the sun was high in the heavens, and his 
pend on him.” |mother was not there. He felt that he had much to 
Within two hours after these words of confidence |do, and hastily set about performing the painful task 
on the part of his employer, Harry O’Reardon was he had allotted to himself. 
again on the stream. Mrs. O’ Reardon waited till the church clock struck 
“Go,” said the gentleman, when the smuggling seven, and then she knocked at the door. After a 
was discovered ; “1 will not proclaim your breach of little delay the reply was, that their master was not 
trust, but you can expect no character from me!’ —_—| well; would not get up to breakfast, nor be down 
Harry was too proud to explain or expostulate ; but stairs till ten o’clock. ‘The footman added the gra- 
when he entered his room his mother saw the stern tuitous intimation, * that master, from somad that hap- 
agony of despair painted on his countenance—for the pened yesterday, had torbid them letting any Hirish 
first time in her life she trembled at the presence of into the house.” 
her son. “Had Moyna been here!” he exclaimed,| The widow’s pride boiled within her, but she kept 
after a long and rigid silence, that was a thousand it down, and waited till the clock struck ten—when 
times more eloquent than words, ** Had Moyna been jagain she appealed for entrance ; fortunately for her, 





here, this would not have happened.” |one of the gentleman’s daughters was in the hall, and, 
Bitterly did she reproach herself, bitterly curse the interested by her appearance, permitted her to come 
English * that had no heart in them.”’ |in, and even presented her to her father. The feelings 


** Not so,”’ replied O’Reardon, * kind and generous |of the mother overcame the pride of the woman, and, 
and trusting were they to me. I betrayed their trust, | falling on her knees at his feet, she appealed to his 
I deserve to suffer; curse your pride, mother, not them ; generosity in the wild and eloquent phraseology of 
curse the empty pride of the O’Reardons! You will |her country. 
hardly take pride now, mother, in a banned and} ‘In our own Ireland, Sir,”’ she said, “we had, at 
blighted name; / was cursed as I left the yard—// | one time, at least a quarter of the country—that is, 
and by the scum of my own country; the words ring in our ancestors had; and, as was natural, the pride 
my ears. ‘Falkland,’ said my employer to his head descended upot us, though the property did not; and 
clerk, ‘ there are three Irishmen still in the office ; pay | my boy had his share ; and if your honour will observe, 
each of them a month’s wages, and let them seek it was natural he should wish to seem respectable 
elsewhere; no Patlander ever withstood whisky here in England amongst his countrymen, and it was 
yet.’ ‘Sir,’ said I, trying to speak, ‘it was not love I who begged him to get that whisky ashore, for the 
of whisky caused me to sin, it was pride—family |sake of a neighbour.” 
pride.’ ‘Pride!’ he repeated, with a scornful laugh,| “ My good woman, if it had been his first offence, 
‘oh! yes, that is very likely. 1 was deceived in you|I could have overlooked it; and I really do not under- 
once, O’Reardon, but will not be so again; one who|stand how smuggling was to render him respectable.” 
who will deceive in act, will lie with the lip;—pride,; “That, Sir, is because you're English,” she 
indeed!’ And then the discharged men, as I think, replied. “ With us it’s a credit, not a crime; and 
out of the yard, cursed me! Oh! If Moyna had been oh! Sir, sure if the Almighty Judge of all things was 
here, this would not have been.” to turn us out of Heaven, when we get there, for a 

I have said the love that outlives adversity is love|third or fourth offence, it’s hard we'd think Him! Vl 
indeed. Ought I not to have said, ‘the love that}own my son was in the fault; but I'm an ould woman, 
outlives prosperity is love indeed ?” and for the sake of the mother who nursed you on 

When Harry’s salary was increased, when he had, |her knee, and whose heart beat for you till her dying 
in his humble way, friends to flatter and cajole him,|day—take pity, and show marcy. It was I put him 
ire did not wish half as earnestly for poor Moyna as/up to it, that my gossip might think he had power to 
when he found himself deserted and blighted, thrown | sarve his countrymen; it was to oblage his foolish, 
again upon the world. What availed his spirit—his| wicked, proud ould mother he did it all. Take pity, 
presence of mind—his activity—the determination |Sir,—show marcy, as you hope for it; if you forgive 
formed when he was leaving home to conquer diffi-|him, it'll just rivet him into the sort of faithfulness 
culties, and elevate himself to a respectable station in| you want. If you think I’m any detriment to him, 
a foreign land? He was now worse off than ever—jas it was I gave him the bad advice—though he’s 
his pride was wounded, deeply wounded, and he|dearer to my eyes than the light of heaven, and nearer 
knew not how it could be healed. He looked round |my heart than the life blood that runs through it— 
upon his two rooms, and calculated that the sale of|look! I'll swear upon that book, or al! the books that 
their contents would not a great deal more than pay |ever war shut or opened, never to see his blessed face 
his debts, (for when was an Irishman out of debt?)|again. Put the punishment on me that desarves it, 
and then he looked where his mother sat, rocking|—and, sure that punishment would be bad enough 
herself backwards and forwards on a low chair, the|for murder, never to see my darling boy, the image 
very picture of helpless despair; and again he thought jof his father, never to see him again; but sure any- 
of Moyna, of her clear head, her cheerful smile, her|thing would be better than waich him as I did last 
affectionate heart, and again he wished that she had night, his heart crushed in his breast, and the sighs 
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coming thick and heavy, like a winter’s blast, from) Twilight was over the city, and still Mrs. O’Rear- 
his lips; an’ he sleeping the fearful sleep, whose|don sat on the only piece of furniture left in that 
drames are worse than danger or death. Have/dreary room—her own square box; she sat on its 
marcy! Oh! Sir, you don’t understand the heat|oaken lid, her bony fingers grasping the open letter, 
that’s in the blood of an O’Reardon. He'll be like a] upon which her hollow eyes were fixed, though she 
young oak struck with the lightning—green in the |could not then distinguish either word or sigo. 
morning, and black before noon. Have marcy!| The landlady pitied her, but Mrs. O’Reardon’s pride 
Though that marcy be to banish me from my ould|made her almost afraid to show that pity, which was 
heart’s home.” |rough and sincere ; nevertheless she offered her many 
“ Enough! Enough!” said the gentleman, while|courtesies which would not have disgraced more gen- 
his daughter hung weeping on his arm; “ get up atitle breeding; but the bereaved mother heeded no- 
once, I will arrange it all for him. I felt assured he|thing. Her eyes still rested on the paper, and her fea- 
was drawn into it; but he must not remain in Liver-|tures were blue and ghastly, as the features of a 
pool, it would be a bad example, and this smuggling | corpse. At last the kindly woman thought of an ex- 
is carried on to such n extent that it must be over-|pedient to rouse her from her fearful torpidity; she 
come; but I have a brother settled at New York ;—!/brought in a neighbour’s dog which Harry had been 
one of my own ships sails in a fortnight—let him try|very fond of, and the little animal bounded to her 
his fortune in the new world; and, bear this in mind, |side, and licked her cheek ; suddenly the flood-gates 
he must leave his pride, as you call it, in the old.” |of her soul were opened, she caught the dog to her 
A deadly pallor overspread the widow’s face, and bosom, and burst into tears. 
she clasped her hands, as if in blessing, but the) Why Harry O’Reardon sought London and its vi- 
struggle between pride and duty had been too much|cinity it would be difficult to determine. He fancied, 
for her aged frame. She fainted on the fair girl’s| however, that he wished to bid an everlasting fare- 
arm, who was helping her to rise. iwell to Moyna, and that, having done so, he would 
When she recovered the gentleman was gone, but|immediately leave England for America, and never 
the young lady’s words were indeed a cordial. “ LooR| return to the clime or country of his nativity and of 
up, good woman; my father says you shall go with his disgrace. Strange as it may seem, he knew the 
your son to America, for he is sure you have seen|neighbourhood in which she resided, but was totally 
the folly of a pride, which, believe me, none of us can unacquainted with the street, square, or place ;—this 
understand.” ‘fact did not occur to him until the magnificent dome 



























A feeling of pity at her ignorance did come athwart 


lof St. Paul's, with its tributary spires, appeared as the 


the widow’s mind, but it was quickly overcome by/|coach whirled along the road leading from Highgate 
warm and fervent gratitude. Mrs. O’Reardon quitted |to our metropolis. 


the merchant's door a self-satisfied and self-approving 
woman; her step had regained its firmness. Ameriéa 
is the land of promise to the Irish, and she had al- 
ready built huge castles in the air, which the O’Rear- 
don’s of future generations were to inhabit; she 
thought the English gentleman deserved to be an 
Irish one; and as to the young lady, why, she thought 
she would have been worthy to be Harry’s wife if 
she had not been a heretic. She thought—she knew 
not what, until she arrived at her own room door, 
and there she saw—not Harry, but two strange men 
taking down the bedstead; she trembled violently 
from head to foot. 

** Where is my son?” she inquired, in a faltering 
voice. 

“That's more than we can say, Missus,” replied 
one, * but he left this here bit of a parcel for you.” 

The wretched mother could and did read the note, 
which enveloped a sum of money. 

** Morner,—God bless you! Don’t take on so; I 
suppose it’s the will of God. I can never rise my 
head in Liverpool again, nor indeed, I think, any- 
where else, but, certainly not here; I have sold what- 
ever I had in the world, and paid my debts. Here 
is enough to take you home, where you have enough 
to keep you; if 1 do well, you will hear from me; 
if not, why, pray for me, mother. Oh! the folly, to 
say no worse of it, of doing a thing in secret that 
one’s ashamed to be known, of doing a thing behind 
the sun’s back, that his face will make plain. They 
say my employer will be sure to come round,—he’s 
so good; and an Englishman would wait for that, 
and get rid of his fault; but I can’t, the pride won't 
let me. Mother, dear, I bless you for ever. 

** Your affectionate son till death, 


“Why did you come to London?” I inquired one 
day of a poor Irishman, who asked me for charity. 
“ Why did you come to London without friends or in- 
troduction !” 

“Is it why I come?” he replied, scratching his 
head ; “why, then, sorra a bit of me knows, except it 
was te try my luck!” 

I suspect that Harry's motive was much the same— 
he thought he would try his luck; and it little mat- 
tered to him how or where. That he had not forgotten 
Moyna I can well imagine: the heart in times of sor- 
row always reverts to its early affections, even as the 
dove, finding no place whereon to rest, returned to 
to the ark that had sheltered it from the troubled 
waters. 

How lonely and desolate is London to a stranger! 
—the thousand countenances bearing the stamp and 
impress of their Maker's image, and yet expressing 
no one sympathy or kindly feeling towards him who 
is utterly alone amid the multitude—the noise, amount- 
ing, in the ears of the uninitiated, to absolute tumult 
—the hurry—the carriages—the ebbing and flowing 
current of human beings—the palace-houses—the 
hurrying to and fro—the impossibility of moving (until 
one knows how to move) without jostling one against 
the other! . 

Harry was really more bewildered than ever he had 
been in his life; but having at last got into a public- 
house, and partaken of the very slight refreshment his 
finances afforded, he inquired whereabouts Kensing- 
ton was; he knew that Moyna lived somewhere in its 
neighbourhood. He was told it was nearly five miles 
off He then asked where Woolwich was; he re- 
membered that his mother’s cousin lived there! Wool- 





“ Harry O’Rearvon.” 


wich they informed him, was seven miles in another 
direction. He resolved to find out Kensington; and, 
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after a bewildered pilgrimage, arrived at Hyde-Park this abundance. There is a brewery building now 
Corner: he kept straight on for a long time—longer close to St. John’s Bridge; I wish some real patriot 





than he ought; for, having missed the proper turning,| would erect a manufactory on the opposite bank of the 
he found himself, as the sun was setting, at the end/canal, where children could at once te instructed and 
of the Old Brompton lanes, where the district known employed ; and then the flowers and fruits of the Ful- 


by the name of the Fulham Fie‘ds commenges,—the ham Fields would be as grateful to the heart as they 
said fields, be it known, comprise a vast quantity of)are to the eye. 
low ground, lying between the great Western-road| Harry O’Reardon walked on until] he arrived at the 
and the river Thames. St. John’s Bridge I have just mentioned. He sat on 
I know of no district in the neighbourhood of Lon-|the wall and looked down—not upon the water, for the 
don which has so completely two distinct characters tide was out, but upon the mud. There is a wooden 
as the Fulham Fields. The ground is principally oc-| rail with two or three posts just below the bridge, and 
cupied by market-gardeners, who supply the London| opposite to them some singularly fine trees. I cannot 
markets with fruit and vegetables. In the days of|trace the resemblance, but Harry fancied that the rail 
early summer there is nothing more delightful than to|and the posts looked very like the stile where he bade 
ride from the Old Bell at Brompton to the Old Grey-| Moyna his first farewell. He leaned over—his eyes 
hound at Fulham—literally through groves upon groves| intently fixed upon what to him were objects of great 
of apple, pear, and cherry blossoms; the air impreg- interest. The voices of happy children struck apon 
nated by their fragrance—the birds singing in every his ear, laughing and chattering as they ran along; 
tree—the labourers busy in the fields—the ploughs at\and then he heard another voice whose tones were 
cheerful work—the villas in my favourite lanes, beam-|familiar to him, though they were more refined than 
ing through the rich foliage—while the many frames|they had once been; he suddenly turned round—he 
and glasses, employed by the industrious gardeners,|/ was not deceived—it was Moyna! She had stopped at 
glitter over the young plants that require care. This|the opposite side of the bridge, but had passed him. 
is the sunny side of the picture.—Now for the dark!In a moment his pride rose high as ever—she had 
one. passed him—she must have known him—she could 
The population of this highly-cultivated district is|not have forgotten him—he knew her. Yet there she 
in a frightful state of demoralization; large and poor! knelt, fastening the riband of a little girl’s shoe, while 
families occupy every cottage, every room that is to the child’s arms pressed so tightly round her neck that 
~ obtained. Many of them are from the sister king-|she could hardly perform her task: the little lady called 
om; and, indeed, I have, during an observation ofjher “dearest and best Moyna,” said she was sorry to 
more than two years, convinced myself that though)give her so much trouble, and finally kissed a cheek 
by many degrees the most dirty and uncultivated in|that was still pale, and a brow more thoughtful yet 
the district, they are by no means so immoral or so)more calm than ever. Women have a pliability of 
disorderly as their English neighbours. The money disposition and manner which is easily moulded into 
earned by hard and praiseworthy industry during the| grace: it is difficult, indeed, for a man to throw off the 
day is, in mine cases out of ten, expended in the gin, rough impress of vulgar or commonplace habits: but 
and more pernicious beer, shops during the night—so|a young woman (who is much with her superiors) falls 
that there is nothing laid by for the winter months—|insensibly into the ease of good society; and if, added 
and, winter as well as summer, hundreds of unem-|to this aptness, there is a modest and intelligent mind, 
ployed boys and girls, when once the season for “ bird-|her improvement will not only be rapid but lasting. 
keeping” (which, by an odd perversion, means bird-| Had it not been for the voice, and the well-remem- 
scattering) is over,—lounge about the lanes and sit/bered profile, Harry would hardly have recognised his 
under the hedges. As idleness is the mother of mis-|old friend ; she was so neat, so well-dressed, so lady- 
chief it is not to be expected they can come to much/like; and the children—evidently those of a person 
good :—a greater number of young thieves congregate| moving in the higher circles—so fond of her; could 
in North End and Walham Green, than in any neigh-/it really be the tailor’s daughter his mother so much 
bourhood that I know of. I believe the clergymen of|despised! She never once turned her head towards 
the parish do their best, but either the pupulation is|him; and yet his proud spirit suggested that she must 
too numerous for them to attend to, or they have not/have seen him. He cast his eyes over his own travel- 
as yet discovered the proper mode of instruction. |soiled habiliments, and supposed (he knew but little of 
Sabbath-breaking is carried on in a most open andja woman's heart) that she, in the first moment of re- 
frightful manner, and the Bishop of Londen can hardly cognition, would have looked down upon him, because 
go out of his avenue without seeing persons openly at|she was;the better dressed of the two. I should be 
work in the fields while the bells are tolling for church. | sorry to form a harsh opinion of Harry, particularly in 
There are many visiting societies, and several ladies his troubles; yet I cannot help thinking that he judged 
make it their business to alleviate the distress of their of her feelings from his own. He had been ashamed, 
neighbours, some of whom are doubtless in great po- rather ashamed, of Moyna in the days of his prospe- 
verty—but it is poverty brought on by habits of care- rity ; and—the inference is easily drawn !—Harry was 
lessness and intoxication. I have thought that a well- brave—Harry was proud—but his mind was not dig- 
regulated manufactory, where children could be em- nified. What say you, gentle reader !—* That we do 
ployed, would be a great blessing: it is from the age not expect dignity of mind from such as Harry.” 
f of ten and eleven, when they leave school, that work Your pardon; circumstances may place in advan- 
suitable totheir years becomes absolutely necessary to tageous lights all the nobler qualities of our nature, 
keep them from vice. It is miserable to look at this but it is not in the power of circumstances to create 
highly-cultivated district basking in richness beneath them. A truly elevated mind is the most magnificent 
the summer sun, and to know how careless of all that gift the Almighty bestows—it raises man above him- 
is right and holy are the poor instruments who produce self—and, blessed be God! it is found, at least as fre- 
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quently, in the cottage as in the palace: “ it is not for|last; but I’ll tell you what Nelleen !” she shout- 
the world to give it, or the world to take it away.” —_ed, at the top of her voice; and from outa hole in the 
Harry, therefore, instead of exclaiming “ Moyna!|paling crept a child, dirty and ragged as need be. 
darling Moyna!” turned away, and again leaned over * Nelleen, go home to the father that owns you, and 
the bridge, until the receding footsteps assured him tell him we met with a trae-born gentleman, Mister 
that she and her charge had passed. “My poor mo-|Harry O’Reardon, from Liverpool and Ireland; and 
ther was right, after all!” he said to himself in bitter-| that he lost his way, and that I’m stept out just to find 
ness of heart; “she’s nothing but an upstart. Not |his own place for him in Kensington.” 
see me—not know me—how could she be off knowing| ‘ Peggy !’’ interrupted Harry. 
me—did not | know her!” Harry quite forgot that he|  Whisht, now! it’s no trouble in life; if it was 
had seen her face while she was stooping, and that all |twelve o’clock at night I'd go with you every foot of 
she could have perceived was a human figure leaning |the road, for the sake of ould times, and the ould 
over St. John’s Bridge. He could not avoid looking|country. And,” to the child, “tell him to behave 
after her, but his love, if such it deserved to be con-| himself, and that he'll find is 
sidered, was for the time all wormwood ; and he com-| * Peggy,” again interrupted O’Reardon, “ you mis- 
menced casting one pebble after another into the dry |understand me, I have no place in Kensington, I am 
canal. |not going to Kensington; and I only wanted to know 
“ Why thin, God save you kindly, and more power | how far Kensington is from where we stand.” 
to your elbow, for that last was a bad throw, ] must} “ Why, thin, sorra a bit o’good it would do you to 
say,” exclaimed a full—ripe—rich Waterford brogue know, and you not going there,” she replied, with 
at his side; and turning round, he saw the good-hu- | provoking nonchalance, ** Any way, 1 don’t know my- 
moured face of a Fulham Fields’ basket-woman, smil-|self, their little bits o’miles a’n’t worth the counting. 
ing benevolently at his idle pastime. If you a’n’t going to Kensington, where do you bide ?” 
“I knew it—that is, I didn’t know it—only I was |she inquired again; and then added, * but I’m up to 
sure of it—sartin of it—would have taken my oath of)you now, Masther Harry, maybe ye think I don’t 
it upon the Cross, even if I hada’t seen your beautiful | know where Miss (Miss, to be sure) Moyna Roden 
face, that it was no other bat yourself—and you in |stops; maybe ye think I don’t remember ould times; 
Liverpool all the way—that is, was in it.’’ jmaybe ye think I don’t know what a pet she’s made 
These long and highly toned exclamations were of, far before a servant; and maybe I didn’t see her 
delivered with corresponding gesture by a person| walking this way.” 
whom Harry had already recognised as a travelling) ‘These words were daggers to Harry; he looked 
vender of eggs and poultry, who had been sometimes jenraged, and, without deigning a reply, turned from 
charitably accommodated in his Irish home with bed |Peggy Graham ; but she was not so to be repulsed. 
and toard—namely, clean straw and potatoes. ** Sure it’s not angry with a poor craythur like me 
“| knew you by the tip of your ear, and the proud | you are,” she said, soothingly; ‘sure itisn’t! My 
way you ever and always had of drawing yourself up|tongue was never settled tight and tidy in my head 
vas if the nobility was behind you; and sure it’s my-|like another’s; but I mean no harm for all that; only 
self is glad to see you. You come to London, | sup-|tell me where you bide, that I may sometimes see, 
pose, for pleasure, for I heard tell of you by one who |and bless you, (for many’s the warm welcome I had 
knewed how grand you were in Liverpool; and as I|by your hearthstone,) and if you're grown grand - 
come over from Mr. Derinzey’s (Ido a hand’s turn in| “I’m not grown grand, as you call it,” said Harry, 
his-garden from six iw the morning till six at night,|tonched by her kindly tones; “but I’m worn and 
+ God help me) I see you—that I didn’t think you, till| weary. Is there no house near where I can get a bed 
you flung down a stone, and then it struck me (not the | for to-night? To-morrow I hope to leave London.” 
stone, yuu know, but yourself )—that’s Master Harry,| ‘A bed!” she repeated. * Why, thin, to be sure— 
sis I—no, it cant be, sis 1—but it is, sis I agin; ra-|isn’t there my bed? Sure, myself and my husband, 
soning this away, where u’d you meet with his fel- and the children, can sleep as sonsy on the ground ; 
low, sis I—amongst these rackshaws of English, sis|and it’s a good bed, too.” 
[—(easy to myself, for there’s no good in spilling the, “Stop,” said Harry ;—it is not easy to stop the 
milk you have to drink }—and then I thought I'd make |torrent of Irish hospitality. Chatterer and mischief- 
bould to spake—sure my heart’s in my mouth ever|maker she certainly was; but the virtue of her coun- 
since.” ltry dwelt under the red tiles of her English cottage, 
Harry knew of old that Peggy Graham was an er-|as warmly as it did beneath the mossy thatch of her 
rant, if aot a most mischievous, gossip, but he did not Irish cabin. At length, Harry convinced her that he 
exactly know how to get rid of her. could go toaninn; and, after much dispute, she gave 
* Thank you, Peggy. Is it far to Kensington ?’’ he | up the point. 
inquired. * Oh, yes, there were inns, to be sure; he could be 
* To Kensington! Why, thin, is it to Kensington mighty snug at the Crown, or very grand at the Swan; 
you are going?” she said, replying, after the true|and if he could’nt be comfortable, sure she'd go and 
Irish fashion, to one question, by asking another. wait on him herself—that she would.” 
“Ts it far?” he repeated. « Well,” thought she, “* though he’s so stiff and so 
“How can I tell you, machree, until you tell me stately, and will go by himself, and all that, I'll be 
what part you wants? Is it the Square, or the High- even with him—that I will. I'll steal into the kitchen, 
street? Lord save us! Sure it’s not excisemen, or,and tell them who's the customer | sent them; that 
something like that, you'd be to the Palace.” ‘he’s of dacent people. Why should I lose the credit 
Harry smiled. “ Nothing so good, Peggy, I assure of sending a customer to that or to any house ?”” 
u.”” Peggy's disposition to investigate and interfere did 
* Well, I thought you’d be above the law to the not end here. She had lung since known where Moy- 
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na resided ; and as she saw that Harry was not at all; was too painful to support. She astonished Peggy 


inclined to communicate with her on any subject, she by wishing her a determined and abrupt good night. 


thought she'd just stray off the Kensington way, and 
let Moyna, “fine as she was,” know that she knew 
*“*what’s what.”’ It was not the first time she had 


“Why, thin,” grumbled the disappointed news- 
jmonger, as she left the house, **a purty fool I made 
0” myself dancing after the pair of them this blessed 


made herself known to Moyna; for she was,as cun-|night, and not a word o’ news out of either; only as 


ning as an Irish magpie, and resembled the bird, | am 
sorry to confess, in more than one of its peculiarities. 

Having obtained an interview with Moyna, she 
opened her proceedings with considerable tact. 

“Tt was a beautiful evening, honey; and I hope 
you had a pleasant walk. Why not!—You’re all 
as one as a lady, now.” 

** Not quite,”’ replied Moyna, smiling. 

“Well, you look like one, any how, as I always 
says.” 

“Then Iam sorry for it,” said the right-minded 
girl; “for Il must look like what I aim not, and that 
would be deceptive.” 

“You're grown too English, entirely, for me,” 
observed the flatterer, rather scornfully. * Only, I am 
sure you had a pleasant walk, Sure, every one sis 
how you’re trated like one of the family.” 

“] certainly am, Peggy, and therefore I must not 
waste their time; so if you have nothing particular 
to say to me, I will wish you good evening.” 

‘Lord save us! how short you take a body up; 
but may be you’re ashamed to be seen talking to so 
poor a body~as myself?” 

“ Not, Peggy, if it would do you any good.” 

** Me any good !—troth, no; it was to do you good 
I come—to tell you where one you know of lodges.” 

** One I know of!’ exclaimed Moyna, astonished. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Bathershin! is it that way you treat an ould 
friend t—try to blindfould her! Very well, Miss—oh, 
very well! So I’m to know nothin’ about it!” 

“T really do not know what you mean !” 

“Oh! in course, you know nothin’, to be sure, 
about meetin’ Master Harry O’Reardon on St. John’s 
Bridge this evenin’.”’ 

‘*Harry O’Reardon!—St. John’s Bridge!” ex- 
claimed Moyna, in a tone so evidently sincere, that 
the shrewd woman saw at once they had not met. 


dry and as chokin’ as March dust, just as if I didn't 
‘remember the love they onet had to one another! Still 
Masther Harry had the full and plenty o’ heart and 
hand onet, and I mustn’t forget that to him ; but as 
for her, sure England’s not the place to have the 
black drop taken out of a Protestant any way !” 

And away went Peggy back to the Crown, where 
all she could Jearn was, that ** Masther Harry” had 
gone to bed. : 

I left his mother sitting in sad and silent anguish 
in her son’s deserted room, until roused by the ca- 
resses of the little dog he had been kind to. Her 
mind, when divested of prejudice, was still firm and 
energetic; and, with all her keen perceptions quite 
alive, she set forth to the different coach-offices, and 
at length ascertained the conveyance by which Harry 
departed for London. She conjectured that, come 
what would, he would seek Moyna to bid her fare- 
well. She succeeded in obtaining her address, and 
then she entertained every hope that she should be 
able to communicate to her son the happy change 
which had taken plare in his circumstunces, through 
the benevolence of bis employers. Such was the old 
woman’s activity, that she left Liverpool twelve hours 
after his departure, and as Peggy presented herself 
to Moyna in the evening, so did Mrs. O’Reardon 
present herself to her astonished sight the next 
morning. 

«Ill not let her suppose I’m down in the world,” 
thought the widow, proud as ever, and so she drove 
to the house in a cab. 

Mrs. O’Reardor was entirely unprepared for the 
alteration which a short time and much attention had 
wrought in Moyne, and it was with an involuntary 
feeling of respect—not to Moyna, but to the person 
who wore such good clothes, and received herin such 
|a room—that the proud widow courtesied—times were 
jchanged. “I came to ask,” she said at last, “if you 





“ Well, it’s mighty quare, so itis,” she said. *1'll| know where my son is, and if you do, and have any 
take mee oath I saw you make to the bridge, and not|feelin’ for the agony of a mother's heart, I hope you 


fifteen minutes after, while you war still in sight, (if) will tell me?” 


my eyes war where they used to be,) I spoke to 


* Afier what passed at Liverpool,” replied Moyna, 


Harry O’ Reardon, and walked with him to the Crown, |* it is not iikely that I should know anything of your 


where he now is!”’ 


son, but thongh I have not seen him, I heard that he 


“My God! murmured Moyna. “And how did/slept last night atthe Crown. A poor woman whom 


he look !—~What did he say ?” 

* Why, he looked neither one way nor t’other, you 
see; neither well nor ill, but dreadful sulky and| 

roud !” 

* What did he say !” 

* Sarra a much—just as little as he could help— 
kept bothering about the way to Kensington, and it 
straight forenint him.” 

* Did he—did he,” inquired Moyna, hesitatingly, 
“say anything about me?” 

** About you !—Why, thin, is it in downright ear- 
nest you are, that you passed Harry, and Harry you, 
without a word? Why, he was leanin’ over the 
bridge, so he was!” 

Moyna’s thoughts had been so oceupied, that she 
had no remembrance of the fact; but the idea that 
Harry had seen and passed her, without recognition, 








you may remember in Ireland, Peggy Graham, knows 
all about him, I will write you her direction.” 

Moyna did so, and opened the door for her visiter’s 
departure. The natural generosity of Mrs. O’Rear- 
don’s disposition was struggling with the acquired 
prejudices of her life—prejudices so long indulged, 
that they had become a second nature; generosity, 
however, was the first impulse, and there was no time 
for the triumph of prejudice. When Moyna had 
finished speaking, Harry’s mother extended her hand 
to her, and said, “I believe if Harry had married you, 
he would have been a happier man this day than he 
is; take this news, and my blessing with it, Moyna 
Roden, and may God keep you in grace, for I think 
he marked ye for good from the first !”’ 

The flush of triumph for a moment brightened poor 
Moyna’s cheek, but the heart knew its own bitterness, 
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and she returned to her occupation with an anxious|/son, so cireumstanced, going to the hospital; but 
and disturbed spirit. | Harry’s mother—alas! she loved him still too well, 
Mrs. O’Reardon proceeded, in the machine she had |and in a way too Irish to suffer that. a 
hired, to the Crown; but the unfortunate woman had| ‘ Tell the people at the inu I will pay the expenses! 
only been accustomed in her bygone days to the ac- she exclaimed generously. 
commodation ofa car, with a feather-bed turned intoit,! ** No, that could not be done now. Mrs. O’Reardon 
upon which she could sit, and from which descend |had taken such deep offence at the * hospital proposal,’ 
quietly when her journey was ended. In quitting the |that go from the house she would.” A 
ricketty carriage (which seems invented for the ex-| “I'll tell you what, says Peggy, “it’s where she 
press purpose of destroying the lives of his Majesty’s| would be most comfortable, just in my bit of a place 
liege subjects) her eagerness was so great, that her|—it’s more like Ireland; and i'd give her up the 
foot caught in the step, and she was carried, with a/inner room entirely, if you’d engage to pay the doc- 
broken leg and ina state of insensibility, into the|tor, and find her in the bit and the sup?” 
very chambertier son had occupied but an hour before.| It does not need a gorgeous chamber and well- 
It was piteous when she recovered her senses to hear|dressed actors to play a tragedy; ghere was enough 
her lamentations; she seemed to lose ail care forjof it without such aids in the rude, unfurnished room 
herself in overwhelming anxiety for her son—** Could| where the dying widow lay, attended at intervals 
no one tell her where he was gone? could no one|during the day by Peggy aud Peggy’s children, and 
inform'her?”’ She sent for Peggy, but Peggy, to her|at night by Moyna Roden. 
deep sorrow and vexation, was as ignorant of his| ‘God's blessing on you!” she said on the third 
movements as ‘herself. What could she do? the|night the noble-minded girl had waited by her bed- 
people of the inn hinted, with great propriety, that side; ** God’s blessing on you—I watch for the sound 
her removal to a hospital would be absolutely neces-|of your step, uatil my heart stops beating, and then I 
sary; but against this her pride revolted—* She go | wonder when you will come, instead of thinking, as I 
to an “hospital—she would die first.”. Peggy was|ought, how you can come. Moyna, I hated you once, 
almost as ‘indignant as'herself, * the O’Reardon’s,” but I love you now.” 
sheasserted,-with positive knowledge to the contvary,, “If you will not talk, I will tell you something,” 
but ‘urged tothe falsehood by the love of boasting; |she said smiling; and those who know her history 


~“the O*Rearion’s had full and plenty to pay every and her heart, will know how hard it was for her to 


Woctor, and everybody inKagland, and why shouldn’t smile on such a subject. “ My mistress has got an 

they, if they liked it!” advertisement put in the papers, saying that if your 
** No reason against that,’’ said the chambermaid, son wil! call ata place in the City, he will hear of 

pert by virtue of her office; “no reason against that, something to his advantage.” 

Mistress Peggy. We always hear of the plenty of She hasn't named him by name, has she?” in- 

Ireland, and about somebody being entitled to some- quired the old woman, peering into her face. 

thing’(a great deal, of course) when somebody dies;| She would have done so, but J requested her to 

yet I don’t know how jtis, when they get the some- put only ‘If H O R ,’ and word it so as to be 

thing from somebody, they never come near us.” only understood by himself.” 

There was too much truth in this not to be resented;| * The blessing of God on you for that, above all 
the Irish woman’had the wit and the English woman other things!” exclaimed the widow. * Look, Moyna, 
the wiedom, and forthwith commenced a war of words —death I know is griping at my heart—but he shan’t 
which would have terminated in a war of avother cha- have me till 1 see Harry—yet I’d rather give him up 
racter, but for the timely in'erference of the landlady. my last breath without a struggle more, than have 

A few days passed, and the aged sufferer was Ais name disgraced by being put in a common paper 
growing worse and worse; her bodily agony was ex-,—where the name of an O’Reardon never was be- 
ceeded by her mental anguish, and both were grievous, fore!” 

The English, fortunately for themselves, have noidea| ‘The accident and over-excitement, working upon the 
of pride 1a those who have to contend with poverty ;|extreme age of the proud woman, reduced to absolute 
and as it wes evident that Mrs. O’Reardon’s worldly |dependence on those she had so long despised, were 
goods were of very limited extent, the people with jevidently hurrying her to her final home. And it was 
whom she sojoutned, and who were bound to her by |pitiable to think of her last breath mingling with the 

















no earthly tie, thought it expedient that she should be 
removed to St. George’s Hospital. 

Peggy Graham felt assured that such a measure 
would shorten her days, and resolved upon telling 
Moyna the sad story. “ Even,”’ thought she, as she 
trudged along the pretty green lane leading to Ken- 
sington; “even if it forces all belonging to me to 
sleep with the pig instead of in the English bed we've 
got, I*li put up with it, sooner than she should go to 
be made an offomy of to plaze the doctors ; maybe my 
new young lady will be too fine, but I'll try her, any 
way.” 

Moyna had lived on, poor girl, since she heard of 
Harry's being in the neighbourhood, haunted by a 
feverish dread or anxiety (she hardly knew which) 


that she might see him. She would have reasoned | 
Jike a philosopher on the propriety of any other per-|the wants of the forsaken widow. 





breeze of a strange land! 

Moyna never saw her, during the fifteen nights she 
watched by her bed-side, enjoy an hour’s repose; 
every step, every noise in the street, she fancied to 
be oceasioned by her son returning; stil] he came not. 
She had concealed from Moyna the fact of his dis- 
grace and the kindness of his benefacters—she could 
not bear the idea of her knowing his weakness; and 
though Moyna had heard it all from Miss Dalrymple, 
her delicacy obliged her to keep the secret of her in- 
formation from the dying mother. It was a beautiful 
picture of genuine virtue—to see that girl watching 
the couch of one who had caused her so much sorrow 
—whose pride had wrecked her littie barque of happi- 
ness. During the day she laboured in her sitnation ; 
at night repaired to that nuisome room, to minister to 
Her employers 
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(who kaew the affectionate history of her simple life) |silent for some time, and then said—* the morning is 
respected her high-souled charity too much to oppose) passing fast, and | have not thanked nor blessed you. 
her wishes; and even Peggy was subdued to deferen-|To know ‘ha? all the time, aud never to hurt me by it! 
tial silence. Oh, Moyna, if I could go on my knees to you I would, 

“I don’t know what to make of her, Mike,” she|to ask you, if my poor boy ever should come in 
said to her husband. ** Why she even paid the priest:| your way, to speak kind to him—to let him see your 
and I can’t think she has any great notiun of Harry|heart as he once saw it. You would have saved him 
himself—for she never speaks of him——” from what I drew him into. I’m sure he loves you still.” 

“Augh!” replied Mike; who seldom ventured an| ‘No, no—that is all past. I began by considering 


observation in the presence of his eloquent wife. your son my friend—I will end with the same belief. 
“Can you come to the knowledge of her mind,; Whatever I might have been, I ain certainly unfitted 
Mike—you used to be purty cute?” |now to behis wife. Regard him I ever shall, but—’’ 


This was ao extraordinaty complimert, and Mike! ‘There, there,” interrupted the widow—a spark of 
looked astonished, while he replied, ‘She's just|her former pride rekindling within her. “ You need 


something above the common.” {not spake the werd, I do not want to hear him refused 
“ Augh, y’e great gaby, what news you bring us!|by you, or,” she added, “ by any one. No more about 
—sure I knew that myself. jit. Oh, holy cross! that I should be so punished—to 


“Well!” replied the husband, in a tone between die, far away from the graves of my people--to die 
meekness and defiance; “since ye’r so knowing, Ijamong strangers—to die without a hand I loved to 
wish ye’d know how to let me alone!” close my eyes—to die—”’ 

Peggy snatched from his hand the pipe he was in| Moyna unable any longer to restrain her feelings, 
the act of putting to his lips, and placing itin her own burst into tears. 
mouth, exclaimed,—* I tell you what it is, Mike, I'll} ** Now,” exclaimed the miserable mother, with a 
put up with none of your tyrannizing—so go to bed, |total alteration of manner; “now, am I not a wretched 
and bould ye’r tongue, there’s no rest nor pace with it}woman! to draw tears from the eyes whose bames 
day or night—click clickin’!—click clackin’ like a|have warmed and lighted me, when there was no other 
Leprehawn’s hammer !—Didn’t Moyna herself say to| warmth or light near? Forgive me, darlint; but the 
me last night—keep the house quiet sis she, and then| Lord may not forgive me as soon as you will! Oh, 
maybe the poor woman wou!d get a wink o” sleep.|that I had thought less of the world’s pride than I did! 
How can I keep the house quiet, sis I, and that noisy, Now that the pitcher is emptied, I see how much 
man o’ mine in it?” was wasted! Oh, Moyna, Moyna! if I could have 

Mike was very different from the tribe of ordinary|looked on him once more! IfI could only know that 
husbands: he did as he was bid; but to be sure he had|I wouldu’t be cast into the earth like a dog, without 
served a twenty years apprenticeship to the most over-|one belonging to me to walk at my head; and maybe 
bearing of her sex,—and as she never idled—relaxed the boords of my coffin too thin to keep out the red 
her labours, or felt peaceably inclined,—it is not to be| worms, and the hungry things that watch to feast upon 
wondered at if he was well schooled in the duty of|the dead! I, that lived independent, to think that my 
obedience. bones should have to thank an English parish fora 

° ° ° ° ° shrond!”’ 

**Moyna! what did the clock laststrike?’’ inquired) No, no—do not disturb yourself about that,” said 
the poor sufferer, trying to raise herself up in bed. |Moyna. “TI will not suffer it—1 will provide all that 

* Four,” replied Moyna. may be necessary; and, sure, at the year’s end, God 

“ Not so much, did it?—Not four, surely!’ Moyna,|will not let me be the poorer, because I laid out some 
I had a dream; and J know by it I shall die at six. I}of what he gave me in the way He would desire. 
I heard the Doctor whisper Peggy last night, that I Sure you needn't look high about it, Ma’am; you’ve 
could not live twenty-four hours more, but it’s little|done me a deal of justice, and made me contented with 
I'd think o’ that—but forthe dream. ‘ Bear up,’ says|myself, and think I’ve done my duty; and the God 
the blessed Virgin herself to me; ‘bear up,’ says she,/that hears me knows it’s the truth I’m telling, when 
and smilin’ like the sun over a bed o’ lilies: ‘bear up;|I say, that if He had spared you, I would have re- 
make a clean breast, and I'll lead you into heaven,’ |joiced to be able to let you want for nothing, all as if 
she says; ‘away from the world,’ she says. *‘When'I had belonged to you by the law; but the law of 
the clock strikes six, let the window be opened, and | kindness is far before any other, and so now rest con- 
be ready, and you'll see my shadow waiting for you tent, and anything you leave with me to do, I will 
in the sky!’ And, Moyna, it was on the tip of my|—any thing but the one. I would swear to it, only 
tongue to ask her about Harry, but she was gone.|that you always said, even long ago, that Moyna 
Moyna, I must tell you now, though I never did be-|Roden’s word was truth.” 
fore, of the reason of Harry’s leaving Liverpool.” The clocks chimed five. 

* No, no—I know it,” she replied. “Donotthink| God reward you—I can’t,” said the dying woman; 
of that now. I knew all about it from Miss Dalrymple. |** my sight grows dim, and I have but an hour to live. 
And I know what the gentlemen offer to do; and if | A-weary on this crushed limb! I feel as if I could sit 
should see him, he shall learn it all, Put the world|up and even move, but fur it; but it drags me down— 
and its concerns far from you now. Shall I send|down to the grave! Oh! it’s been cruel torture, but I 
again for the priest ?”’ feel no pain of it now, only the weight. 

* Moyna, it is easy to say put the world’s concerns} The minutes of the time that followed were to 
from one; but, Moyna, you have never been a mother.|Moyna as hours. Mrs. O’Reardon became restless, 
To leave him in prosperity would have been hard—|impatient, wandering; instead of losing strength or 
to leave him in this uncertainty—Oh! Moyna, Moyna,|consciousness, she appeared to gain both. Yet her 
1 cannot pluck my heart from off him.” She remained|voice, which she used unceasingly, was as a voice 
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from the sepulchre; and her face, of which every fea-| her family, and, if trath must be told, lingered in the 
ture had been changed by pain, was as the face of a lane and wept bitterly at the stile where she and 
corpse rising in its ghastliness from the grave. It Harry parted. Her mistress had bequeathed her a 
would be right and useful for the gay and thonghtless handsome legacy, but she could not, after the habits 
to watch for an hour by the death-bed. We may acquired in England, return and dwell with her own 
think and read of such things, but we must see them! people. Her heart yearned towards those to whom 
to understand their terrors. |she owed so much, and her fidelity and truth secured 
I had hardly numbered fourteen summers, when,|her a sincere welcome when she re-entered their 
at the request of a dear and honoured relative, I sat, | household. 
during a short warm night in June (the last of Aer} It was pleasant to hear her cheerful voice and ob- 
living nights), by her bedside. She had been a/serve her kindly care. The young ladies looked up 
woman of singular beauty, and of strong imagination/|to her in all household matters, as a second mother; 
and affections ; to look upon, she was the most mag-|and Moyna was an acknowledged treasure. Why 
nificent person I ever saw—to converse with, the|she never married? was a question now but seldom 
most interesting—and her wild, warm generosity of | asked ; and all the saucy young girls of her acquain- 
disposition made her, though born in another land,|tance had dubbed her a confirmed old maid. She 
the beloved and venerated of a true-hearted peasantry,| had not seen our acquaintance Peggy for some time, 
whose interests were to her as her own. Her youth/though that person still vegetated in the Fulham 
had long been passed, still she was, oh! how beau-| Fields. Still did she labour, poor creature, uncens- 
tiful! ‘They said that she was dying, and I remem-) ingly ; though the curse of early habits hovered over 
ber feeling my flesh creep, and yet keeping my eyes|her, and prevented her rising, either in the moral or 
fixed upon her marble features, watching to see death|the intellectual scale. Her family altogether were 
come. A love for flowers had been one of the darling| receiving five times the sum they could earn in Ire- 
passions of her life, and while, as I thought, she land, yet living but little better than in their own 
slept—just as the sun tinted the morning clouds*I/land. Spending much upon low finery, and nothing 
stole to the flower-garden, and gathered my lapful of}upon comfort. Loved by some, not respected by 
bright summer flowers—roses, and heliotropes, and|any, Peggy and Peggy’s family were precisely the 
myrtle, and snow-white lilies—and, returning, placed | sort of Irish family that Miss Martineau would seize 
them on her pillow, and near her long fingers, which! upon to illustrate the evils of over-population, and 
were spread upon the coverlet. She opened her eyes, exactly such as I would rather not talk about, be- 


looked at me and at the flowers, and smiled; and cause I could say but little to their advantage. It is 
then I remember shuddering, while I gazed, to see the impossible to imagine anything morally worse than 
fixed and glazed expression of those open eyes, and I low Irish habits grafted upon low English ones ; and 


stole near an old faithful servant and whispered,| Moyna, finding that Peggy went on “ never heeding” 
“Is Death coming?’ and she answered, “ He is and “seeing about” instead of doing, gave her up, as 
come!’ I fell on my knees and hid my face; I had she had been obliged to do many of her poor country- 
expected the mighty tyrant in his terrors, and I had women, in despair ! 
heard prayers offered, fervent and frequent prayers,, Peggy, however, had evidently been laying in wait 
that, having suffered as she had for four long years, for her one Sunday evening, at the hour she usually 
the death-struggle might be short; but, struggle !— went to church. 
there was none! Yet the sudden stillness—thecalm,| God save you kindly!’ exclaimed her cracked 
the deep, deep silence—broken at once, when her de-| voice, as Moyna came to where she was leaning 
parture was made known, by the wail of the servants against a post her arms folded in her Sunday red 
shawl, her bonnet flattened by the pressure of market- 
grew old and sage in that brief time, and often now, baskets, into a shape peculiar, I believe, to basket- 
though years have passed, her glazed eyes and mar-| women; and one foot resting upon the other,—the 
ble features start up before me, and I feel my blood established lounging position of Irish peasants. 
creep coldly through my veins, as it did in those’ God save you kindly—my eyes are worn out of 
well-remembered moments. Oh! a death-bed, whe-| my head watching that gate !” 
ther calm or turbulent, can never be forgotten! The) “Oh, Peggy! why did you not ring and ask for 
plonge from life into eternity is indeed fearful, but me?” 
truly fearful to those who have neither the light of Ax ata house like yon for you? Augh, Miss 
faith nor hope, to show them what that eternity is. | Moyna, I know better than that; keep your distance, 
When the clock struck six, Mrs. O'’Reardon’s says the moss-rose to the blackberry, when he called 
moans and exclamations suddenly ceased ; her finger her cousin !” 
pointed eagerly towards the window, which Moyna| Moynasmiled; she had learned that to argue to any 
Light fleecy clouds were floating beneath good purpose with an Irish peasant, wit becomes a 
necessary auxiliary to wisdom—laugh with them, or 
cause them to laugh, and you carry your point; but 


and the agonised groans of a bereaved husband! I 


opened. 
the arch of heaven. ‘The dying woman raised herself 
from her pallet—stretched her clasped hands towards 
them—exclaimed “ There! there!’ sunk back, and as for cold, quiet reason, they know how to turn your 
expired. gravest truths into a jest, and unless you are prepared 
Her life, like the lives of many of her country, had with a skilful jest in exchange, wit overturns poor 
been excited and stormy; and so was her death! wisdom. Moyna was not in a witty humour, so, as 
Moyna Roden performed her promise faithfully. I have said, she only smiled, and waited Peggy's 
communication, which (she judged rightly) would 

Several years passed her, and she heard nothing not be long coming. 
of Harry. Moyna had prospered exceedingly; she| ‘1 took a turn to the strong-box in the City, to see 
had visited her home, contributed to the comforts of a neighbour’s child that the police have coteht just for 








ate 





nothing, and who do you think I saw there ?”’ she 
inquired, looking eagerly at Moyna. 

Moyna Roden felt as if a thunderbolt had fallen at 
her feet. She never met Pegyy that past scenes and 
past events were not recalled to her mind; and now, 
though she made no reply, the expression of her coun- 
tenance satisfied the woman that she was understood. 

“Sure enough,” she continued, “there he was— 
lonely and proud, as if he was standing on the top of 
Carrickburn, wid no companions but the clouds.” 

‘To come to this,” murmured poor Moyua, with 
ill-suppressed agitation; “to come to this—he that 
was so high in his mind and notions, to come to 
this !”” 

* Aigh e voya! sure there’s no passing one’s 
Jack,” exclaimed Peggy, for the Irish are as great 
fatalists as the Turks. “It was before him, so it 
was, poor boy, from the first.” 

“Of course you did not make yourself known to 
him,” said Moyna; her watural delicacy revolting at 
the idea of the prying eyes of one so coarse and com- 
mon penetrating his distress. 

«In coorse (did though—why shouldn’t 1? * Mas- 
ther Harry,’ sis I, goin’ up to him, * I’m above al! 
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scrimmage with some of those dirty police below 
Blackwall, about some smuggling. I heard from one 
who knows, that he and his relation did more smug- 
gling along the coast o’ Kent and the French coast, 
than any ten. ‘If that’s all,’ sis I, * he’s shown a da- 
ceut spirit to the last; there’s nothing in that to dis- 
grace any gentleman, as you'd say yourself, if you 
knew onything of Connamara.’ * He may swing for 
it,’ sis the one I mean. ‘ Plase God, no!’ sis 1; but 
I wanted to tell you how, that whin I got to the end 
of my story, he had covered his face with his broad 
hand, and his gray hair (for it’s as gray as my own 
now) was streaming over it, and yet I saw the, tears 
raining like hail through his fingers. ‘She was ever 
an angel,’ sis he; ‘too good for me,’ sis he, ‘and 
God knew it. As you know where she lives,’ sis he, 
‘take her this.’ He drew a lock of hair, which I 
guessed, from the colour, was yours, from his bus- 
sem, and parted it intwo halves. ‘Give her this,’ 
sis he; ‘she will mind when she gave it me, and she 
will see also, that, bad as I have been, I have taken 
care of that token. Ax her, for the sake of the love 
she once bore me, to come here on Monday at two; 
I want to spake to her once more in this world—I 





pride,’ I sis, ‘and give me your hand,’ I sis, ‘all as 
one as if you warn’t here,’ I sis. My dear, he turned | 
as black as mee brogue when it’s clean (savin’ ye’r 
presence,) and afther a minute, as red, and thin as 
white—and I was goin’ to turn away, whin he held 
out his hand—Oh, dear! O dear! it’s little we know 
what's before us.”’ 

* Little, indeed,” groaned Moyna. 

“Why the Lord save us,” ejaculated Peggy, “1 
wouldn’t have tould you on the suddent, if I'd ha’ 





dare not hope to meet her in the next!’ Take the 
hair,” added Peggy: “see, it’s your own.” She 
held it to the braid that batided Moynra’s forehead. 
** My God !”” exclaimed the woman, while tears gush- 
ed to her eyes—** you are gray as well as him: he 
with the sin—you with the sorrow. Qh, it’s a weary 
world !” 
x * * * * * 

Moyna Roden did not feel the shame of entering 

that sepulchre of sin which yawns in the midst of 


thought it would turn you that colour, Miss honey !’’|our great city. //e, despite the events of years—he, 


“ Go on,” she replied, “1 am quite well now.” 


the long cherished of her heart, was there. He had 


“ Afther a bit,”’ resumed the gossip, “he tould me|been before her as a dream that night, in the fresh- 
how the mornin’ he left the Crown—that unlucky |ness of youth, and the brightness of an unblemished 
day—he found out a relation of his mother’s at Wool-|reputation. She now saw him sinking beneath pre- 
wich; and from all I could gather, I think he Jed mature old age, and a blighted character. 


him to no good—but he’s very close. He writ home 


“It was pride, Moyna—pride from the first,” he 


after a time, and heard from there the news that his|said, when the agitation of their meeting had sub- 
mother was dead ; and would y’e believe, he said the sided. ‘Pride that made me leave my country, 
thought of her death was a great relief to his mind.| where, if I had condescended to go as steward to the 
By that I judged he had had a dale of trouble, to rejoice estates, which had fallen into other hands, 1 might 
that one he loved so much was gone out of the world! have been rich and respected, as he who accepted 
but, my dear, he knew nothin’ of the purticklers till | what I refused. It was pride made me, in Dublin, 
tould him.” 'scorn the King’s service. It was pride made me ape 

“You surely,” interrupted Moyna, in a tone of the condition of a gentleman in Liverpool. It was 
deep feeling, “ did not tell him of his mother’s dis- the pride of office made me sacrifice its honesty, It 
tress ?”” 'was pride that drove me thence—I was ashamed of 

“ Faix I did—make ye’r mind easy—I incinsed him the discovery, not of the sin. I found my mother's 
into everything about her poverty and your goodness, relative a scoffer at the law, yet rich. Long have we 





and " carried on the traffic; bit, believe me, had I known 
“ My God, my God, Peggy! how could you be so of the offer my poor mother bore, I would not now be 
lost to every feeling of propriety ?” here. My character was gone—I could not starve— 


“Propriety!” repeated Peggy, bristling like an I could not beg—I had not the means to reach Ame- 
angry cat. *‘ Propriety, Miss Moyna! I've been a rica at first. Had you spoken to me!” 
vartuous, honest, hard-working woman all my life, “I did not see you—how could you think I did?” 
and niver heard a word said against my propriety or said Moyna. 
dacency before ; and niver look’t to it from you.” | “It is all over now,” he answered. “The only 

“You misunderstand me, Peggy. I meant that consolation I have is, that though wy crime is illegal 
you must have wounded Harry’s feelings,” said Moy- —fhere is no meanness connected with it—I laboured in 
na, anxious to avert the storm. the bold free trade!” 

*“ Wounded his feelings! Faix, I wish that was | Moyna’s heart was filled with pity for his misfor- 
his worst wound—sure, he’s wounded in the arm! tunes. ‘Thank God!” she whispered to herself, as 
Oh, thin, don’t look so down. I’m sorry for him; he traced his errors back to their great origin—* he 
only it was nothing to be ashamed of after all—a sees it now;’’—but his concluding sentence forced 
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256 POOR WILL 
her back to the belief * that it is easier to ride a dol- 
phin through the sea than uproot the false pride which 
grows with Irish growth, and strengthens with Irish 
strength.”’ He fancied he had grown humble: no— 
he had only been unfortunate. His reason was con- 
vinced—his feelings remained unsubdued. 
**Let us not talk of the past,’ murmured Moyna, | 


as he poured out his acknowledgments—* let us think | 


of the future. Can nothing be done?” 

* Yes,” he said, and his eye kindled, * Yes, Moy- 
na, we shall meet no more. This very night, three 
of us have planned an escape. Ay, you may scan the 
walls high as they are—we shall overstep them! 
Once free—I leave England forever! Will you not 
pray for my escape.” She turned away her face to 
weep. “I know you will—I know you will. I have 
entrusted you with my secret—and—if my prayers— 
my gratitude prevailed at all” He could not finish 
his sentence. Moyna pressed her purse into his hand 
at parting, and he had not time to return it ere she 
was gone. 

The next morning she hurried into the City—watch- 
ing like a poor criminal for his sentence—to hear the 
news. It was soon heard :—people were talking at 
the corners of the streets of the daring attempt of three 
prisoners to escape from Newgate. One got clear off 
—one was retaken—one, whose arm was in a sling, 
fell from off the wall, and was killed upon the spot. 

* Hunger,” says the proverb, * will break through 
stone walls.’’-—So will the love of woman! 

* Let me have that body—that I may bury it,”’ said 
Moyna to the keeper. 

* Was he your husband, or your brother?” 

She could not reply—her eyes were fixed upon the 
rigid form and features to which her heart had clung 
—through evil report, and good report. 

**She was here yesterday,”’ observed one of the 
turnkeys; **and when she was gone, I heard him 
say—*she was the only friend he had in the whole 
world !’” 

She buried him in his mother’s grave !—and a blue 
slate slab has simply this record 

Harry O'Rearpon, 
zT. 39, 








POOR WILL NEWBERY! 


Tnese words have occasionally haunted my memo- 
ry for more than twenty years, and still vibrate on my 
ear in the same mournful tone of grief, regret, and ten- 
derness, as I Jast heard them uttered by one, through 
the course of whose life the sentiment that gave in- 
describable pathos to the simple ejaculation, * Ah, 
poor Will Newbery!” had never been forgotten. 

“Ah, poor Will Newbery!’ who and what was he? 
It was a mystery to the younger part of our house- 
hold. In the neighbourhood, in the whole extent of 
our acquaintance, there were none who bore that 
name, nor was it associated with any of our family 
traditions, although they went back through several 
generations; yet his identity we could not doubt, and 
we associated something very romantic and dismal 
with the name of this unknown and mysterious per- 
son. And now, methinks, I cannot give due effect to 
my simple recital, without introducing my readers to 
the circumstances which kept the seal of secrecy so 





NEWBERY. 


long unbroken. I have alluded to one in whose bo- 
som this secret seemed mournfully treasured. She 
was a gentlewoman far advanced in years, my mater- 
nal aunt, Mrs, Lloyd. 

I may, perhaps, hereafter have occasion to mention 
the circumstances that rendered her an inmate in our 
house. It is sufficient to my present purpose to state, 
that she was extremely beloved and respected by the 
family with whom she dwelt, and especially interest- 
ing to those between whose age and her own lay an 
affecting sojourn of so many years; nor is it singular 
that these travellers in an unknown world should be 
peculiarly acceptable to the curiosity and inexperience 
of childhood and youth: but that difference of uge, 
which did not preclude the most amiable and delight- 
ful sympathies, would have prevented any approach 
to familiarity on the subject in question; and it was 
only when she sat in a state of deep abstractedness, 
evidently imagining herself alone, or forgetful of those 
around her, that we ever heard her thus ejaculate— 
* Ah, poor Will Newbery !”” 

I have at this instant before me the face and figure 
of that fine old age, as she sat in that dim hour of 
evening which, in the stillness of country life, is so 
conducive to meditation and reflection. In the old- 
fashioned parlour which was the common family room, 
we sat one or more of us, abstracted and silent as her- 
self, watching the last fading colours in the distant 
horizon, when a deep sigh would draw our attention, 
and our eyes instantly turning on our venerable rela- 
tive, we again beheld the clasped hands, the suppli- 
cating uplifted countenance, and heard again the af- 
fecting apostrophe to the never forgotten dead, * Ah! 
poor Will Newbery '’’ There were four of us, and if 
we were all present, actuated by the same feeling, we 
stole out of the room so quietly that not a step could 
be heard; and then, at that romantic period of girl- 
hood, in the pensive twilight, did we walk in our gar- 
den or orchard, and alone or together, meditate or 
converse in conjectures on the circumstances that 
could so have hallowed the memory of * poor Will 
Newbery.” 

We had for a long time, each of us, entertained an 
idea that he must have been the lover of her by whom 
he was so tenderly remembered; and at last we be- 
gan to communicate our thoughts on the subject to 
each other; for whatever we thought, we talked very 
little of love; and never, as I recollect, till the ap- 
proaching night threw its veil over our faces, did our 
lips dare to utter, oh, how softly! the few and cau- 
tious words that gave expression to our sentiments. 

The extreme reserve thet was always observed by 
the heads of our family on this subject, continued, no 
doubt, to protract our shiness beyond the usual period 
when confidential intercourse is generally established ; 
but an event occurred which introduced it, cautiously 
jindeed, but at once, into our family conversation; this 
was the marriage of a young lady, one of our very few 
|relatives. Bride favours were of course sent to us. 
We received them with blushes, and appeared in them 
at church on the following Sunday with downcast 
looks. I remember that for some days after this event, 
we frequently found our mother’s eyes fixed on us 
with an unusually thoughtful expression. The eldest 
of us then was about seventeen, a year older than the 
young bride. A short time after, we were sitting to- 
gether in our garden bower; the evening closed in 








upon us slowly and imperceptibly; our little pieces 
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of work rested in our hands on our laps; Julia's book|was no affection, where the heart was free, they 
was closed; the spirit of musing stole over us, and we| thought it was quite reasonable and proper that they 
sat quite silent, until a deep sigh from my mother was|should dispose of it themselves to a handsome young 
followed by a few remarks whieh had nothing parti-|man, whom Anne would be sure to love as a hus- 
cular in them, but which riveted our attention from the | band, however cold and reserved she might be to 
manner in which they were spoken. But it is pot my|him as a lover. Assailed at once by parental au- 
purpose here to relate the whole of my mother’s dis-| thority and parental kindness, Anne gave a reluctant 
course of that evening; it is sufficient to state, that}consent. The day for the union was fixed, and all 
whiie she held up to her daughter’s example, with in-|due preparation made for solemnizing the nuptials. 
imitable simplicity, the conduct of a line of females|The day opened auspiciously, and, in the primitive 
distinguished for their virtue and piety, with a voice|and simple manners of that remote period, the whole 
that suddenly faltered, she acknowledged that there wedding party walked across the fields to the parish 
was one whose youth had been marked by an error, church at Up Ouery. 
so serious in itself and pitiable in its consequences,| How Anne went through the ceremony I never 
that all the succeeding years of her long life, regulat-;heard related, but it is probable she betrayed no 
ed, as they had been, by the strictest rules of morality | other emotion than might properly be imputed to her 
and piety, had not been able to obliterate it from her, youth and timidity. I have said that the whole 
memory. “Ah, poor Will Newbery,” added my mo-| wedding party attended to witness the solemnization 
ther, “is all I have ever heard from her own lips on | of the nuptials. It was a large party: and, upon 
the subject.” Oh! that I could give my readers any | leaving the church, the bride, declining the arm of 
portion of that intense curiosity with which we listen-|him who did not appear to presume upon a right so 
ed to the developement of this long pending mystery!|recently obtained, mixed with those young compa- 
but vain as this wish is, the incident is in itself so sin-|nions who had attended her upon the occasion. 
gular, that 1 am induced to offer a slight sketch of the| ‘I'he wedding party was, by some chance, broken 
life and character of her whose otherwise simple his-|into litthe groups, and when they all assembled in 
tory it so unfortunately distinguished. the great hall of her father’s house, the bride was 
Mrs. Anne Johnson, my father’s maternal aunt, was|not amongst thein. She had not been missed sooner, 
the eldest daughter of a substantial yeoman at Up Ot-| because one group had imagined she had joined the 
tery, in Devonshire. He would perhaps, in these|other. ‘ But where was the bride now! She must 
days, have been called a gentleman farmer, for he| have returned before them—was in her garden or in 
rented considerably, and was, beside, the owner of a| her chamber.” The garden and chamber were searched 
small freehold ; but the title was not then in existence,|—Anne was not tobe found. Inquiries were made of 
and he was a plain, sensible man, who coveted not ti-| the servants—they had not seen their young mistress. 
tles, or anything that belonged to them, if we except|** She was certainly not returned, then.” Her com- 
the youngest daughter of a neighbouring baronet. As|panions all declared this was some little jest of 
he was a very handsome man, he succeeded in gaining| Anne’s—she was always so lively—she had cer- 
the young lady’s favour, and she became his wife, but|tainly given them the slip coming from church, in 
without the consent of her father, who never bestowed | order to make them search for her—they knew all 
any fortune on his offending daughter. Of this re-|her haunts; and they were all off instantly, in high 
mote and somewhat unequal alliance I never heard|glee, for a game of hide and seek with the pretty 
any thing more, than that the lady lived very happily|bride. In about an hour they dropped in again, 
with the husband of her choice. with the inquiry, ** Who has found Anne?” And 
In the first years of her marriage she became the|the last scout had returned, and still Anne was not 
mother of two daughters—Anne, the subject of this | found. 
memoir, and Margaret, who was my grandmother.| When the jest first began to wear a serious as- 
When Anne was in her sixteenth year, her father re-| pect—when the breast of the bridegroom was stricken, 
ceived a proposal of marriage for her from a young|and the countenances of the parents fell, and the 
man, whose situation and character were such as to|jests of the assembled party turned into assurances 
render the prospect of her union with him very agree-| that no harm could have happened to Anne,—can only 
able to both her parents. To their daughter, however, | be imagined ; but in a few hours the whole household 
Mr. Newbery’s proposal appeared in a very different| went out in search of her. As the evening advanced, 
light: happy in herself and in her home, without one | increasing terror spread from house to house, and, 
care for the present or one anxiety for the future, a\during the whole of the night, all the inhabitants 
proposal so serious as that of marriage startled, dis-|of the village were out for miles in quest of her. The 
turbed, and intimidated her, and she entreated that|old men, leaning upon their sticks, and women, with 
her parents would allow her to decline Mr. Newbery’s | children in their arms, were standing at the yard gates 
addresses ; but as she continued to declare, in answer of her father’s house, to catch the first tidings. The 
to every anxious interrogatory, that her heart was lights in the deserted house were dismal to behold ; 
perfectly free from any predilection in favour of an-| where no one rested for a moment, but when re- 
other, they imagined that her indifference towards) turning guests came only to find disappointment, and 
Mr. Newbery, and her reluctance to marriage, might|to hurry off again with lessening hope and increased 
be conquered by the tenderness and devotedness of|alarm; but it is impossible to describe the conster- 
an affection which appeared to themselves so amiable, nation and dismay that pervaded every breast, and 
and generous, and they positively forbade her de-| spoke in every look, when the morning broke upon 
clining his addresses. their unavailing search. As the day advanced, every 
Her parents had not so entirely forgotten their) pond and well, for miles round, was dragged—mes- 
own feelings as to have entertained a thought of| sages were sent in every direction; yet, notwith- 
forcing their daughter’s affections; but where there| standing this general and strict inquiry, no clue could 
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be found to account for this mysterious absence ofjin his grave, and no art could restore his broken 
her, to whom all now began to assign some ter- |heart, no tidings could reach his ear. 
rible destiny. It will readily be imagined that, if satisfaction was 
It is probable that those bosoms which were the| mingled with the first feelings of surprise and indig- 
first given up to fear, were the last in which some|nation, sentiments of resentment and displeasure were 
slight hope of her return was totally extinguished ;|soon uppermost in their minds. 
but when day passed after day, and weeks and even| Anne’s beauty and sprightly and amiable disposi- 
months came into the reckoning, when this appalling/tion had rendered her a general favourite in the 
event was named, those flittings of hope hovered only|neighbourhood, and those who had loved her had 
for an instant over the darkest abysses of terror and|never ceased to deplore a fate so singular, myste- 
dismay. Her parents and sister had at least some|rious, and fearful; but no sooner had the tidings 
companionship in their strange and heart-appalling|spread abroad, than every voice and every hand was 
circumstances ; but the miserable husband was alone| raised, accusing, reproaching and upbraiding her cruel 
in his grief; alone he wished to be—he soon ceased | conduct, 
to seek sympathy in kindred or friend—he absented| But in pursuing the narrative, it is best now to re- 
himself from his habitation for days and weeks to-|turn to the morning of that unfortunate and fatal mar- 
gether; no one would doubt that he went in search|riage, which had probably no sooner been completed 
of her whom he had thus mysteriously lost; but upon) than the hitherto reluctant girl and now revolting bride 
his return he soon ceased to make any communication | determined on sudden and instant flight. Thus resolv- 
whither he had been, and the looks with which he|ed, she found little difheulty in withdrawing unobserv- 
was received anticipated his own inquiries. ed from such a party as I have described, passing 





Month after month passed away, but time, whose 
Jenient influence soothes other griefs, only increased 
the despair of the forlorn and bewildered man. By 
degrees his health and strength failed him, but the 
blow had come upon him in the vigour of youthful 





through small enclosures with hedges, intersected 
with lanes, and where spots of coppice wood and 
orchard were interspersed. The first point gained, 
that of withdrawing herself without observation or 
suspicicn, her knowledge of the country for some 


manhood, and the struggle of grief with youth and; miles round enabled her to pass to a coneiderable 
strength was long and doubtful, although deadly at|distance by a tract the most uninhabited, and by 
last. When his strength became so exhausted that! paths the most unfrequented. 

his feeble limbs could earry him no farther, he still} It is not probable that in a resolution thus hastily 
continued to walk to the church where Anne had be-| formed, she had conceived any plan for her future pro- 
come his bride, He always took the same path, and| ceedings. ‘To fly to a distance so remote as to screen 
was observed, in certain spots, in deep abstractedness| her from preseut research or inquiry was the first im- 
of mind: but he started if a leaf fell at his feet, or| pulse of her feelings, and as she had left her native 
at the rustling of the wind, or the flitting of a shadow, | village eight or nine miles behind her before she dared 
and the earnest gaze of his sunken eye bespoke a|tositdown torestand reflect. Bred upin the peace, com 

blended feeling of expectation and fear. It was a look | fort, security and kindness of such a household as that 
of intense desire to by hold some object, but of doubt) in which during the whole of her short inexperienced 
and dread whether that object were of this or of ano-|life she had been a favourite and cherished inmate, 
ther world. He used to stand for whole hours at the} what must have been the feeling of a girl not quite 
church porch, on the very spot where he had last|sixteen at such a juncture, and under such cireum- 
parted from Anne. The late villager, or the sojourner| stances, in quitting at once all she had loved, known, 
returning to his home, sometimes passed within sight! and trusted, to enter upon a world to which she was a 
of him with feelings of the deepest commiseration,| stranger, the rumour of which had probably reached 
but no one intruded upon a grief that seemed to admit! her peaceful retirement in all that colouring, at once 





not of comfort or aileviation. 


heaven; nay, had the earth opened and buried her 


quick before his eyes, even this calamity would not) 


have been so dreadful as was his. 
At the end of two years, the friends who had at- 


tended him in the triumph and exultation of his heart) 


to the nuptial shrine, bore the corpse of the unfortunate 
young man to his long home of forgetfulness and rest; 
and the concern and pity, not only of friend and rela- 
tive, but of the whole neighbourhood that had marked 
the decline of his health and strength in that long and 
bitter struggle, was not awakened afresh for her who 
had occasioned it. What were the feelings of Anne’s 
parents then, and what, when a few days afterwards, 
they received a letter from their long lost daughter, 
no pen can possibly describe. And she, their daughter, 
was well—in security, and wanting only their for- 
giveness to be at peace; and he, the vietim of her 
caprice, whom they had loved almost as their own 
son, for whom they had felt, even in the midst of 
their own anguish, unutterable pity—he was newly) 





Had the unhappy man| 
stood by the grave of his bride, consolation might! 
have lighted upon his soul, as the soft dews fall from| 


so inviting and fearful to the youthful and ardent mind, 
hut to one in her situation, so young and so unfriended, 
truly appalling. “ Without one friend !” thought poor 
Anne as she sat at the foot of a tree which spread its 
grateful shade over the weeping and exhausted girl— 
* Not one friend !’ The distressing reflection brought 
at length to her memory a young girl who had left 
their neighbourhood about a year before, and was now 
residing with an ancle in London: she was an orphan, 


‘and had been Anne’s school-mate and favourite com- 


panion; and she wiped away her tears, as her heart 
was eased of more than half its load of anxiety and 
fear, in the thought that her once favourite play-mate 
might befriend her in her sad exigency, and assist her 
views, The difficulties and dangers of a journey to 
London, even at that time, were very secondary, in 
the apprehension of one whose first resolve had been 
so decided and desperate. It is probable also that the 
distance of London, the total absence of all communi- 
cation with the retired little spot in which she lived, 
and (at the remote period of a century ago) the con- 
vietion in Anne’s mind that her friends would as soon 
think of seeking her in a foreign country as there, 
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might have been another inducement to her finally length she had been obliged to quit abruptly and 
determining on such a plan. clandestinely, and all unprepared as she then stood 

Persevering in her resolution thus formed, without before them the only little spot in the wide world 
any other refreshment than a draught of water from with which she was acquainted, the place of her birth, 
the way-side stream, she had, before the close of the and, up to the period of these afflicting events, the 
day proceeded to a distance of more than twenty miles: home of her affections; and, as Anne continued, 
and this she had done without making one inquiry,|through her short narrative, to pause and to weep, 
and carefully avoiding all recognition, She was now ithe lady to whom she particularly addressed herself, 


on the old London Road, and although exceedingly 
fatigued, she continued to walk slowly on, doubtful 
whether she should rest for the night in the first re- 
spectable dwelling that would affurd her an asylum, 
or remain the few hours of a short midsummer night 
in the building or shed attached to some farm house, 
where she might be equally secure from observation 
or interruption; and her perfect acquaintance with 
that sort of building, was, she knew, sufficient to ren- 
der her choice very tolerably secure. Still, though 
faint and exhausted from want of food, she continued 
to walk irresolutely on, until, sitting down on a bank 
by the way-side to settle her bewildered mind, she 
was roused from her reflections by the appearance of 
a party of persons on horseback coming towards her. 
Rising as they approached, though not without diffi- 
culty, being more exhausted than she had imagined 
herself, she walked on a few paces; but her air and 


manifesting the warmest interest in her story, when 
she had finished, in a kind and most pitying tone, 
asked where she was going, and whether she had 
formed any plan for her future proceedings. To these 
questions Anne replied that her first thought was in- 
deed only to fly from the danger which awaited her; 
but that she had, after much perplexing reflection, 
determined, if it pleased Heaven to defend her from 
the terrors and hazards of such an undertaking, to 
proceed on to London, where there now resided a 
friend of hers, one who was an orphan like herself, 
and with whom she had grown up from infancy, until 
about a year before, when her young friend had been 
sent for by a relative of her deceased father, who, being 
aman of some account in the city of London, would per- 
haps be induced to take pity on her sad circumstances, 
and recommend her to some situation. * And who was 
this young person from whose good offices she expect- 





manner betrayed not only extreme exhaustion, but also|ed such assistance.” ‘She was a very virtuous, re- 
trepidation and alarm. ‘T'wo or three horsemen passed |spected young woman, one Mrs. Betty Hope.”’ Poor 
first, and then some ladies riding on pillions behind | Anne’s countenance brightened as she pronounced the 


their servants. ‘The appearance of such a youny wo- 
man alone, at such an hour, and in such a situation, 
attracted their attention, and the elder of the ladies, 
giving her the usual salutation of the hour, perceiving 
that she faltered in her reply, ordered her servant to 


jname of the only friend whom she now dared to claim, 
| And Hope is the name of thy pretty mate, and is 
jnow thy only friend, poor wanderer!"’ exclaimed the 
lady; ** but cheer up, my child, I trust that the pre- 
sage is a gracious one !"’ and then turning and speak- 





slacken his pace; and upon a nearer observation of jing a few words apart with her husband, the lady 


her ingenious countenance, she inquired in a tone of 
great kindness, ** May | ask whither you are journey- 
ing alone, at this hour on the highway, fair mistress?” 
The gentle and considerate manner in which this in- 
quiry was made, strack the full heart of the poor fugi- 
tive, and her painfully suppressed feelings burst forth 
at once. “Oh! pity me—pity me—save me!” she 
exclaimed, with raised hands and streaming eyes. 
The whole party now halted, and the poor girl, quite 
overcome, staggered a few paces, and then sunk upon 
the bank where she had before been resting. ‘T'wo or 
three of the party alighted, and amongst them the gen- 
tleman who was at the head of it; he was the hus- 
band of the lady whose notice Anne had attracted, 
and was travelling to London with his family and 
domestics. It was some time before Anne was suf- 
ficiently recovered to make any other reply to the 
questions that were put to her, than by tears, sobs, 
and inaudible attempts at speech. ‘ Press her not 
with questions—give her time to recover herself,” 
said the lady who had first addressed her. In the 
first ebullition of feeling, Anne would probably have 


loffered to take Anne to London, and she was imme- 
idiately placed on a horse, which was led by a servant, 
jfor the accommodation of one of the young ladies, who 
chose occasionally to change a pillion for a saddle. 
With the name of the family who at once became the 
protectors of our interesting relative, I never was ac- 
|quainted, or I have forgotten it through a lapse of 
years; but * Mrs. Betty Hope” was a same never to 
be forgotten in so singular an adventure. 

With this worthy and amiable family, Anne pro- 
ceeded towards the great city; but before they reach- 
ed the end of their journey the slow and lonely travel- 
lers met with an adventure not very uncommon. They 
were attacked and plundered by highwaymen, but pity 
even in such breasts still prevailed for poor Anne; for 
when accosted in her turn, she presented her purse, 
containing only one solitary piece of gold, and declared 
with streaming eyes it was all she possessed in the 
‘world, it was instantly returned to her! 

Precious little piece of gold! that preserved from 
pecuniary obligation the independent spirit of its sin- 


|yular possessor. 











disclosed her real situation; but in the short interval| During her long, tedious, and, as it appears, some- 
thus obtained her, she had sufficiently recovered her;|what dangerous journey, Anne’s disposition and 
presence of mind; and collecting her scattered |behaviour had so far gained the good-will of her 
thoughts, the poor girl gave to the little fiction which |benevolent protectress, that she would willingly have 
she had that day invented, an air of the most perfect lgranted her an asylum in her own house; but while 
truth and simplicity, by the emotions of genuine grief {her spirit would not brook obligation of this nature, 
with which it was delivered. She represented herself |she had also, reflecting on the strange step she had 
as a destitute orphan, who, by strange and disastrous |taken, and the perplexity of her situation, resolved 
circumstances, had been rendered dependant on one,|upon such a plan as should render her independent of 
who taking advantage of her helpless situation, had |the protection of those friends, whose favour might have 
formed the most cruel designs against her, until at|beea forfeited by the discovery of her real situation. 
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Anne’s education had been extremely well attended 
to; and simple as it would now be considered, she 
was so perfect a mistress of all that young females 
were then generally taught, that her friends were 
brought to approve of her scheme of opening a school, 
which, with their assistance and recommendation, 
offered a very fair promise 6f success. 

The sudden and total change in her situation pro- 
duced at once great solidity of character and serious- 
ness of demeanour; and her undertaking was soon 
crowned with success beyond her expectation. 

It was not many months before she was fortunate 
enough to discover the residence of Mistress Betty 
Hope, with whom she managed so well to ubtain a 
private interview, in which she disclosed all that had 
befallen her, and engaged her confidence and secrecy. 
I have said that two years had elapsed before Anne 
communicated to her friends, in an epistle, a brief 
account of what I have here detailed; she pleaded, in 
palliation of her most strange and apparently unfeeling 
proceeding, that the engagement she had entered into 
on that fatal morning, never appeared to her so dread- 
ful as when it was indissolubly fixed, involving her, 
as it did, in circumstances too fearful for her to abide, 
and from which she had suddenly determined to fly, at 


any hazard or danger; and in concluding, she besoughs, | 
in the humblest manner, the forgiveness of her parents ; | 


but she held a higher tone towards him, who had, she 
declared, unadvisedly pressed on a suit so disagreeable 
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of eighty years, that one forlorn, affecting expression, 
“Ab! poor Will Newbury!” 

| And now perhaps my narrative ought shortly to 
close ; but I am fain to hope that those whom it has 
interested might like to hear something more of the 
character and circumstances of the after life of one 
| whose youth was marked by so extraordinary an oc- 
|currence. 

With the detail of many succeeding years I am 
totally unacquainted, further than that she continued 
to pursue very successfully the occupation she had 
first chosen, until the death of her father. A few 
years after that period, she left London for the first 
time, on an excursion into the country; she went into 
Somersetshire on a visit to my grandmother—it was a 
wedding tour. 

* And could she, after such an event, marry again?” 
some fair reader may be ready toexclaim. Gentle 
reader, be not hasty: Anne continued the widow of 
the man whose name she had never borne, for a 
period of more than twenty years. She was upwards 
of forty when she married a gentleman of the name 
of Lloyd. 

After a short stay with my grandmother, she re- 
turned to London, and never afterwards visited the 





country, until she finally departed from town, and 
came to-live with my father in her seventy-ninth year. 
Her husband had then been dead several years. The 
occasion of this removal was no less disastrous than 


to her, and she ended by avowing her fixed resolution |the loss of nearly her whole property, which she had 
never to acknowledge those ties which had driven her consigned to a person who had abused a confidence 


from the home where his misplaced addresses had | 


found her a cherished and happy child. 
I have already stated the manner in which this let- 


which had been implicit and unlimited. 1 remember, 
as it were but yesterday, the coming of the letter by 
the evening post that acquainted my father with the 


ter was received; and when at length it obtained anj|loss of the property which he had always expected 
answer, she was informed, in no softened terms, of| would have been bequeathed to his children; but his 
the fatal issue of her “rash and cruel proceeding ;”| own disappointment on the occasion was soon absorb- 
their forgiveness, they did not withhold, but this for-| ed in more generous feelings. I remember the read- 
giveness was coldly accorded; and they added, that, ing of that letter; there was something exceedingly 
as it had pleased Providence to raise her up friends | fine in its perfect simplicity ; it was at once pathetic, 
and to open to her an honest way of living after her| pious, and dignified ; it won every heart in that inno- 


rash adventure, they advised her not to return to her 


cent and artless circle. 


furmer home, unless she was prepared to meet the| My dear mother was the first to express her wishes 
displeasure and reproof of all who had formerly|that my father would immediately write and invite 


thought but too well of her. They further added, that) 
she, who had once credited those who had bred her 
up, and had withal been considered a comfort and a 
blessing to them, was now become to them an occa- 
sion of shame and confusion of countenance; that 
even her name, once so familiar and swcet to hear, 
now sounded harsh and stern in their ears, as when 
one speaks of a guilty and proscribed creature; and 
when they added, ‘we seek for consolation in the 
sanctuary of the afflicted—when with broken hearts 
we kneel at the altar where you pronounced those 
sacred vows which you so fearfully profaned, we 
pass by the grave of that most dear and worthy man 
whom you have destroyed.” 

Anne never appealed from this interdiction; she 
never returned to her native place, nor, as I think, 
ever beheld the faces of her parents again. Thus, 
young and affectionate as she was, cut off by her own 
act from parents and kindred and friends, in a situa- 
tion so stern and so forlorn, that her heart had relent- 
ed in grief and remorse, and entertained kinder and 
tenderer thoughts of him whom she had forsaken, no 
one could doubt who heard from her tremulous lips, 
after such a lapse of time, and when she was upwards 


her to come and live with us; my father wrote a few 
lines by the returning post, and followed his Jetter the 
next day; and in the course of the ensuing week he 
returned, bringing with him, in his aged relative, a 
stranger to his whole family ; but a dear and welcome 
stranger she was. 

Previously to this event, occasional letters, short 
and far between, accompanied with small presents to 
and from town, had been all the communication that 
had passed between the aunt and nephew—an only 
aunt and an only nephew; but oh! how close did 
misfortune on one hand, and benevolence on the other, 
draw this neglected tie between these amiable re- 
latives, 

My grandmother, who, surviving her husband, had 
resided with my father from the period of his marriage, 
had died a short time before; and Mrs. Lloyd very 
nearly resembled her, and as that dearly remembered 
countenance seemed presented to us again, the tears 
with which we embraced her, gave to our artless 
welcomes an assurance of affection and feeling most 
soothing to her situation and circumstances. 

How happy we were with her, how happy she was 
with us, during the remainder of her days, will often 
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be a sweet reflection to the end of mine. From the/shorter and shorter attempts, her spectacles were laid 
first day in which she became an inmate of our house, down by her largest printed books with a sigh, she 
her confidence in the affection, esteem, and kindness began to relate to us stories which she had read in 
of my father and mother was entire ; but it is probable her youth with a pretty modest introduction—* Some,” 
her sweetest sympathies were with their children; she said, *“* simply for our amusement ;”’ others, she 
we were the constant companions of her “in-door hoped, “ might tend to strengthen and improve our 
comfort” and * out-of-door gladness ;” most ihterest-, memory ; and others,”’ she observed more seriously, 
ing was it to behold one who had been the child of “she would relate for our edification.” She would draw 
nature, returning into her bosom after a separation of) from the sacred writers, from the books of martyrs, 
more than sixty years. Every dormant feeling was|and from works of many of the most approved theologi- 
awakeued, and every well-remembered pleasure en- cal writers, the most affecting examples of faith and 
hanced by previous privation; and she met her| piety, with great precision andpropriety of adaptation ; 
favourite flowers again—the humble flowers, which| but her memory continually betraying her on those 
in her youth were reckoned rarest and sweetest | Subjects, she would transfer some of the most affect- 
—with tears of delight, the pink, the stock, the poly-|ing of the scripture narratives to story-books which 
anthus, the wall-flower, and the homely rosemary ;| She had read in her youth. ‘I remember such a one, 
we made our little beds of them, and cherished them|my dears, and truly a pretty story it was. There 
more than ever for her sake; we caught even what|was a lady—dear me! I forgot her name, and the 
might be called her prejudices, and gave no place to| place where the author had laid his scene; yet it was 
their newly imported rivals, «who came,” she said,|a wondertully ingenious tale: well, 1 think I have it 
“to flaunt in gaudy colours over their modest heads."?| now—the lady’s name at least: she was a woman of 
Nor did the garden, or crchard, or pretty home-field | high station, a great woman in her day, and exceed- 
bound her walks; she was a rambler and wanderer|ingly pious withal—my Lady Shunem—I think that 
amongst us, by stream and hedge-row, through the| Was her title’—thus would she proceed, and was 
tangled copse, and over the open heath, and abroad {certainly eminently diverting in her details. At 
in our meadows, when rich in the perfume and beauty another time she would commence—* There lived, a 
of the sweet cowslip. great many years ago (I think it might have been 
Days, weeks, and seasons passed on, and when 1} somewhere in Devonshire,) a gentleman of the name 
look back upon them, I often wonder how they could jof Jacob. Now Mr. Jacob was a family man,” and 
seem so long, when they were so happy—were they |then she went on with the history of the Patriarch and 
as long and happy to lier? I think they were; for|his sons. She frequently modernized these narra- 
she seemed a child amongst children—a girl amongst tives in such a way as one would have thought must 
girls. With the wisdom and experience of age were | have cost great pains and contrivance; and these un- 
blended the simplicity of youth; ard the ties of|designed alterations displayed a turn and talent 
blood, from which she had been so long estranged,| which, had it happened to have been called into ac- 
gave a new tone to her feelings, a fresh charm to her| tion, would have made her a pretty romance writer of 
existence. Almost entirely in her company, while) @oy period. The Scripture chronicles she blended 
we thus continued to enliven many of her hours, we with the history of her own country—dear woman ! 
acquired habits of silence and reflection in those in-|but she could not see the smiles go round when she 
tervals of quietude that were necessary to age like admonished us of the necessity of treasuring up in 
hers ; yet it was a fine old age, without sickness or Our memory some of the most whimsical mistakes. 
infirmity, during the first years of her residence with| To the crimes of Mary were frequently added all the 
us. Her memory was the faculty that was first im- | atrocities of Jezebel; and the next day, perhaps, she 
paired ; and it gradually decayed, until by a singular made Jezebel a return in f «| of all Mary’s crimes; 
lapse, she entirely lost the whole of the period which | and then concluded all wita remarking gravely, that 
she had spent in London. She forgot her second | all young women onght to be thoroughly acquainted 
marriage, the man with whom she had united her-| With the history of their own country. And then she 
self, and with whom she had lived, contentedly at/Sung too, and how sweetly did her voice blend with 
least, for several years. All the various incidents ours in our evening hymn, when gathered round our 
that had occurred to her, and the acquaintances she| large hall fire; and sometimes, if we asked, though 
had formed during her long sojourn, had passed from | she certainly required a little pressing, she would 
her mind like a forgotten dream ; but the occurrences | Sing alone, and often did she commence with “ Lady 
of her youth seemed fresher than ever to her imagina- Anne Bothwell’s Lament,”’ and after a few melan- 
tion; and however confused and perplexed was the choly notes, gliding into the doleful ditty of * Cruel 
recollection, she never forgot the strange and imnpres-| Barbara Allen,” on a sudden raise her voice to its 
sive event that marked that remote period of her life ; highest pitch in the lively air of * Kilkenny was a 
and the last faltering tones that gave utterance to the Fine Town,” and then with breath little exhausted 
name of him whose heart her indifference had broken,| by the quickness of the measure, sink, in sweetly 
were full of tenderness, pity and regret. As her ima- querulous tones, into the sacred dirge, the pathetic 
gination continued as lively as ever, her lapses of and solemn 88th Psalm. 
memory were sometimes extremely amusing to our| I have never seen so fine, so happy, so engaging 
thoughtless age; she had been a great reader from/|an old age as hers: her bright figure,—her firm step 
her youth upwards; books of romance and devotion | —h« r cheerful countenance—the bland and chastened 
had been the amusement of her youth and the conso-|expression of her fine dark eyes—her measured move- 
lation of her advanced age; and with the history of; ments, stately without the smallest approach to for- 
her own country, at least, she was tolerably acquaint-|mality, formed altogether a person and address that 
ed. lexceedingly became her rich and old fashioned at- 
As her sight began to fail, and at length, when after|tire, her brocades, her laces, her strait waist and 
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stomacher, her high cap with its lappets and ribbons! I could, through the course of many pages, dwell 
intermixed. What a picture! when the Sabbath|upon the simple and affecting incidents that crowd 
morning especially brought her down for the day.|upon my mind; but I will venture only one, which 
How we gathered together round her, and praised| formed almost the closing scene in the simple but ro- 
her appearance and her looks; and how she smiled|mattic drama of the life which [ have sketched, and 
upon as, and blessed us! her smiles and her looks} would not willingly leave till its elose. 
are before me still, and her tones are in my ear. A serious and affecting charge devolved on her 
1 think she had nearly reached her eighty-sixth| youthful relatives, when at length, her bodily strength 
year before her sight became materially impaired ;|and all the remaining faculties of her mind daily and 
and when in the course of a few years she totally| rapidly declining, she was entirely confined, first to 
lost it, she did not appear to be sensible of the|her chamber, then to her bed. For several weeks 
change; at least, during the two remaining years of she had been lying in a state of extreme helplessness, 
her life, no one of the family ever heard her advert} but apparently without suffering, for she generally 
to the loss. When she first perceived the decay in|slumbered through the day, and showed no other 
her vision, she had occasionally evinced great dis- signs of recognising those about her than by never 
tress of mind in her apprehensions of her approach-|failing to thank them with her usual politeness for 
ing blindness; and we had dreaded the effect as ajany attention she received: this was all; but the 
fatal shock to her cheerfulness. But it was over,/few and tremulous accents were sweet to hear. We 
and she seemed not to be aware of her misfortune. leaned over and repeated her words to each other, as 
The little cirele around her had been anxiously watch- a fond mother repeats the half formed expressions of 
ing and assiduously attending her steps and her mo-|her child. ‘ And is it so,” we exclaimed, “and is 
tious; and as the dimness gathered darker and dark-|her fine mind really reduced to that state of infantile 
er, every hand was ready to guide her, and to set weakness! and when we shall tell her tale, will it 
everything right about her, in such a manner that/end thus?’ Not so—she left a more gratifying me- 
she might not discover their aid to be necessary. I|morial behind her. 
remember one evening, my father wishing to asce}-| I remember it was a fine afternoon in the late au- 
tain if her sight were entirely gone, waved a candle tumn, when, tempted by the favourable weather, we 
two or three times near her eyes without its exciting all went into the orchard to assist in gathering the 
her attention; we were then perfectly convinced of|hoard apples. Our parents were both from home, 
the total extinction of vision. We had all feared and we left our charge to the care of a faithful do- 
and expected that it was so, but there was not a dry mestic who was much attached to her. Every hand 
eye in the circle that surrounded her; she smiled,| was busily engaged—we gathered our fruit—laughed, 
however, and chatted as usual, and was, I think, the rallied each other, and boasted of the finest apples, 
most cheerful of the party that evening. as each emptied her well-filled little basket into the 
When her sight became extinct, and the remains general stock. I feel at this moment the panic that 
of memory were only faint gleams or misleading struck my mind with the reflection that I had been 
guides, her fancies and her imaginings seemed to absent more than an hour from the room which my 
lose nothing of their vividness or buoyancy; and mother requested me not to leave many minutes to- 
over these fancies the most inauspicious seasons or gether. Vague and startling apprehensions gave 
times had no effect. Even our delightful Mitford wings to my feet, and quick as thought, I was 
herself might have borrowed a scene from her de-|through the orchard, down the garden, and up the 
scription. Often has she startled me from a musing stairs. The interval of a few minutes longer would 
dream by her side, where | was generally stationary probably have subjected me to a life-long remorse. I 
in that dear warm corner in the cold dreary winter af- found our aged relative in a state which gave such a 
ternoons, by declaring that our valley lay all befure us pang to my heart, as, | hope, sufficiently atoned for 
in the promise and brightness of spring, or the beauty my negligence; she had arisen and partly dressed 
and richness of summer; and these fancies generally herself, but had sunk in a state of insensibility at the 
ended in her expressing a wish for a walk, it being, foot of her bed. From her shrunken frame, cold and 
she would say, a sin to sit at home on such a morn- senseless, every spark of life seemed to have fled: 
ing: then, her bonnet and cloak being brought, we there was no time to reflect—it was necessary to act, 
set out on our walk; while the different rooms, one and on the instant I caught a long warm cloak from 
after the other, and the long passage that led down the peg where it hung, raised the dear insensible ob- 
the suite of apartments, and which was indeed suffi- ject of my terrors, and wrapping it round her, took 
ciently cool, afforded to her imagination pasture and her, carried her in my arms down stairs, and along 
lane, and breezy heath, wanting nothing to engage the passage and the large hall where we usually sat, 
and refresh the senses; memory supplied to her the and placed her in her own easy-chair by the hearth ; 
honey-suckle and wild-rose, wherever she had seen and drawing a table that was near, | set it before her 
them grow. Her favourite flowers still bloomed and to prevent her falling: I then ran to an outhouse, got 
breathed for her, for she often praised their beauty |a faggot of light dry wood, which I placed ona few 
with her accustomed sensibility, and declared that embers still slumbering under the ashes; and when 
every gale brought their sweet perfume. The de- the flame burst brightly up the chimney-back, I had 
ception of her senses could not have been so com- a cordial ina little sancepan ready to warm. My 
plete, but that she never gathered a flower. A course|eyes were continually turned on the object of my so- 
of observation convinced us that it was one of her licitude; soon I saw the grateful warmth bring a faint 
little ruling maxims not to cut short their transient|colour to her countenance, and relax her cold and 
lives; and, noting this pretty tenderness—is this, I stiffened limbs; and when, presenting the glass to 
have often thought, she who broke the heart of * poorjher lips, she drank a little of the cordial, not only 
Will Newbery ?” | without difficulty, but with apparent satisfaction, it 
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seemed to me the first time, during this short but try-/its mother earth, covered with her softest robe, be- 


ing scene, that I dared to breathe. But I could not 
speak. I kneeled down before her and pressed her 
hand in mine, while tears of grief and joy fell upon 
them. She soon addressed me by my name, which 
she repeated, observing, * For 1 know that it is 
Mary,” and her utterance was clearer, and her voice 


sprinkled with the little flowers which she loves best. 
I have bent over the simple memorial of ninety-two 
years, in the affecting trust that in that world where 
there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage, the 
fine and delicate spirit was re-united to him who had 


loved, “ not wisely, but too well”’—to the ill-fated in 


stronger than I had known it tor several months past. |this world—to him whom a broken heart had laid in 


The words of one risen from the dead could searce- 
ly have impressed me more than her subsequent dis- 
course, from which I discovered that she had been 
perfectly conscious of what had passed, from the mo- 
ment | had found her in a state of seeming insensibi- 
lity. 

J had come,” she said, ** to revive the trembling 
flame of life, to give one more proof of my affection, 
and to receive her last thanks and last blessing.” 
She adverted to my tender age (I was then about 
seventeen,) and to the delicacy of my frame, and 
she blessed him who had, she observed, so strength- 
ened me, that my steps tottered not under a burden 
so strange, and in circumstances so trying. She pro- 
ceeded in an affecting strain of devotion, pouring out 
her heart to that God whose forgiveness, mercy, and 
love had extended over all the days of her life; who 
had brought ber in age and destitution to those dear 
and beloved relatives, for whom she now besought 
grace and favour, and more especially every spiritual 
good. She named each individually, beginning with 
her “dear nephew” (my father,) and in this most 
affecting and solemn appeal she discovered a perfect 
and lively sense of the distinguishing characteristics 
of these objects of her solicitude and tenderness. Fi- 
nally, she laid her hand upon my head, and blessed 
her **beloved Mary,”’ for whom, she said, she be- 
sought not, with submission to the Divine will, that 
her life should be prolonged to days so helpless as 
hers; but if so protracted and so enfeebled, that it 
might also be as tenderly ministered unto, and so 
close in the bosom of kindred kindness and peace. 

She had bat just concluded this farewell benedic- 
tion when others of the family came in; my father 
and mother also returned home ; she spoke cheerfully 
to all; tea was prepared, and we were delighted at 
having her partake of it with us again. But in the 
midst of our simple social meal, she sunk into her 
accustomed slumber, and my father conveyed her in 
his arms to her bed, from which she never rose again. 
A few days after, sitting by her bedside, and perceiv- 
ing her dissolution was near at hand, my father ad- 
dressed to her a few words, to which she endeavour- 
ed to reply; but in a voice scarcely audible, and with 
some difficulty, she could only articulate “my dear 
nephew.”” It was, however, a most dear and wel- 
come recognition; and in the extreme yearning of the 
heart, at this painful moment my father put a few 
questions of solemn import and affectionate solicitude, 
entreating her to press his hand, in token that, in this 
awful extremity, her God was with her. ‘Twice she 
repeated the desired and affecting token, and then the 
spirit returned to God who gave it. 

On the morning of her interment, before the funeral 
attendants had arrived, we stood once more round the 
closed coffin that contained the remains of our venera- 
ble and beloved friend, and shed showers of tears over 
the mournful shell, which, from its approximation to 
the dead, is more afflicting to the mourner, than even 
the grave which hides poor mortality in the bosom of 


an early grave—to * poor Will Newbery !” 





From the United Service Journal. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BATTLE OF ALGIERS. 
By an Officer serving on board the Queen Charlotte. 


Durine some discussions which took place in the 
House of Commons, in 1816, relative to the necessity, 
propriety, or expediency, of attacking the “ warlike 
city” of Algiers, Lord Castlereagh, being much urged 
by ardent orators, unshackled by responsibility, to 
humble, or even to destroy that regency, avoided giv- 
ing an affirmative or a negative to their importunities 
by this singular expression,—that it was a question 
having “a broad face with large features.” The very 
ambiguity of the observation gave hope, and seemed 
to contain a promise of exertion and enterprise to my 
companions, then nearly twenty years younger, and 
whose sanguine temperaments did not permit them to 
doubt that some humble part of the drama which they 
considered certainly about to be enacted would be as- 
signed to their performance. Our occupations were 
at that time peaceable enough: we were stationed in 
my native county of Kent, in the beautiful village of 
Alesford, whither we had been sent to be removed from 
the vicinity of an election contesting at Rochester for 
a member of Parliament. My friends were not dis- 
appointed in the expectations they had formed, for in 
a short time most were employed in various prepara- 
tions for the coming service in which they were des- 
tined to share. 

It is so well known that Lord Exmouth, previous to 
leaving England, made such arrangements for the at- 
tack of Algiers, even to minute details, that it may be 
thought uncalled for to illustrate further than has al- 
ready been done by others, that invaluable quality, 
foresight, which his lordship displayed upon so many 
occasions; but I cannot resist the temptation to relate 
two anecdotes. A few days previous to the departure 
of the expedition, an officer of the Rocket Corps and 
one of the Marine Artillery, who were to proceed from 
Woolwich in a transport, with rockets, carcasses, fire- 
torches, and other matters of this kind, for the service 
of the flotilla, breakfasted with Sir William Congreve, 
the Director of the Laboratory, who explained to them 
the intended plan of attack which he had the day be- 
fore received in a conversation with Lord Exmouth. 
As the bold nature of it was eloquently developed by 
Sir William, the ears and eyes of his auditors, know- 
ing they were to become actors, opened very wide, 
and their serious attention was attracted (at least that 
of one of them.) Sir William, thinking, perhaps, that 
he brought a forlorn hope to view, considerately and 
laughingly added, * But all this is not gospel, for Lord 
Exmouth will not do all he says he will.” However, 
Lord Exmouth did what he said he would, almost to 
the letter. Immediately on the arrival of the expedi- 
tion at Gibraltar, it was arranged for the Dutch squa- 
dron to co-operate with ours. The Dutch Admiral 
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wished to have some Congreve rockets, and desired to to be destroyed; but instead of falling into the water, 
be shown the method of using them. Accordingly as no doubt they were intended to do, they were waft- 
Mr. Gaze, the Master of the Fleet, other officers whose ed by an eddy wind into a part of the ward-room. 
names I do not remember, and myself, went on board They contained a full and complete draught of the 
one of their frigates after dark, and fired some thirty- terms to be offered, and which were found to be pre- 
two-pounder carcass rockets from one of her boats, then cisely those afterwards accepted by his Highness. 
returned to the frigate, where the Captain regaled us During the night of the 26th we drew near the 
in his cabin with hock and Seltzer water. The wea- African shore, not far fiom the object of our destina- 
ther being very warm, the beverage was very agreea-}tion. The mountains are very high, and their summits 
ble, and a conversation took place, in which Mr. Gaze! were blazing with immense alarm-tires, indicating our 
detailed what was intended to be done; in effect the| approach. The easterly wind slowly died away, and 
same as Sir William Congreve related in the Reposi-| was succeeded by a moderate or rather light westerly 
tory at Woolwich, but in a manner still more filled up.| breeze. Early on the 27th Algiers lay before us, and 
“Here we will drop our anchor,” said Gaze. as the sun rose we saw a “fair city on the side of 
** But suppose the cable should be shot away,” said/a hill,” shining bright and beautiful; for at our dis- 
the Dutch Captain. |tance its defects were not discernible. On nearer ap- 


* Then we have two others.” proach the defences became visible; and the batteries 
“ But suppose these should also be destroyed.” were discovered to be studded with artillery, as thickly 
* Then we will lash the Queen Charlotte to a brig) set as space permitted, amounting to several hundred 
we know to be there.” guns. Numerous clear red flags formed a sparkling 


“ But suppose all these resources fail; that the brig | contrast to the whiteness of the houses. Flags vari- 
is no longer there; and all your cables are shot away.”’| ously striped were also seen on the walls; these were 
Mr. Gaze’s good-humour was not exhausted; he|the banners of different Moorish chiefs assembled to 
quietly replied, ** We shall then ground the ship along-| defend the Crescent. 
side the Mole-head battery.” The Dey’s Palace, in 1816, was in the middle of 

And the conversation ended with a laugh. \ |the town, or rather lower, towards the sea. A very 

Everywhere people may be found who think they/large crimson flag, the largest I ever saw, waved 
excel in criticising. At Gibraltar some of this de-|slowly and majestically over it. It was said to be 
scription were very bright in ridicule, and sharp in| composed of silk, decorated with silver stars and cres- 
sarcasm, because of some certain expenditure of pow-|cents. This may have been the case; but I could 
der and shot in the exercise of the not-very-lately| neither distinguish the materials of which it was made 
practised crews of our fleet, on the passage from Eng-|nor the emblems it bore. Smoke from numerous fires 
land; but like most of Lord Exmouth’s precautions, | curled above the parapets, which were then concluded 
dictated as they were by foresight, it was justified by |to proceed from furnaces for heating shot. I did not 
the result. |hear, however, that any such were used, 

The fleet sailed from Gibraltar on the 14th of Au-| Breakfast on this morning, as usual, in the ward- 
gust; but owing to a strong easterly wind, called a| room, was a cheerful and animated repast. ‘The pro- 
bright Levanter, and during which the weathermost) bable result of the approaching combat was minutely 
part of the horizon glows with a red dazzling haze,/discussed by those whose experience enabled them to 
not very unlike the mouth of a heated oven, the fleet/ form a judgment, and by some others. Many officers 
made but slow progress, and in consequence a little) wrote memorandums for friends whom the events of 
impatience of delay was excited. There were souls| the next few hours might separate in this world for 
“all on fire” to know “the rich reprisal was so near,|ever; but no gloomy forebodings clouded any brow. 
and yet not theirs.” The suspense was almost intole-|Several previous arrangements were now made 
rable, and every good-humoured expedient was thought} known: the First Lieutenant (Mitchel]) was appoint- 
of to pass an hour in the evening after the duties of}ed Commander of the flotilla, and Lieutenant Peter 
the day were in some degree finished ; for so light and| Richards to succeed to his station, which he filled 
easy were the thoughts of honest men—ready, willing, | during the remainder of the service. 
all about to risk, and some to devote their limbs or| A flag of truce was to be sent in charge of Lieute- 
lives for their King and country—that chess, charades,| nant Burgess, and Mr. Salamé was of course to accom- 
riddles, and conundrums, were not thought unworthy) pany it. This gentleman had hitherto worn an orien- 
to occupy an hour, or to create mirth or amusement in| tal costume, which, being considered inappropriate to 
those whose minds were already made up for sterner/the British interpreter, and ill calculated to produce a 
matters. Curiosity, too, as well as impatience at de-| good moral effect, he was in haste equipped in a blue 
lay, was an annoyance ; for some of us wished to know | surtout, black cravat, and round hat—I think Mr. Bur- 
what terms were to be offered to the Dey; and Mr.|gess furnished them for the occasion—and the boat, 
Salamé was continually beset with questions on the} under escort of a frigate, departed on its mission. 
subject, but without any particular result; for the only Shortly afterwards I was summoned by the Chief, and 
answer to be obtained was given in a very proper, pro-| received his directions for a distribution of rockets to 
voking, oriental, and diplomatic sort of manner,—* Oh, |the Impregnable and to other ships. I have in my 
dear me, I never have any news.”-~—“ Well, but, Sa-| possession a memorandum on the subject, corrected in 
lamé, what are we to do with the Dey !”"—* Oh, dear, | his handwriting. On returning from the execution of 
we must cut his head off!" Nothing more was to be/this duty I found the ship quite cleared for action; the 
obtained from the trusty, excellent, and respected in-|men and officers had dined, but I had not; the consi- 
terpreter. However, our curiosity was about to be deration of the caterer, however, soon removed any 
gratified in a manner the relation of which may be a|apprehension of fighting without a dinner, which 1s 
warning to secretaries. Some pieces of paper were|not to be desired, and I was quickly furnished with a 
thrown overboard by the writers in the Admural’s cabin, | sufficiency. 
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Ascending the deck, | found the fleet lying to, per-| its carriage as chips from a woodman’s axe, but not so 
haps a mile and a half from the town. Lord Exmouth | harmless, for one poor fellow was hit, and borne off; 
was standing on the brink of the poop, attired as usual} blood trickling on the deck marked his route to the 
in an undress uniform coat, without epaulets, white| cockpit. Some six-pounder rockets were fired from 
cravat and waistcoat, with nankeen trousers, gaiters, the poop, and the Marines kept up an incessant dis- 
and shoes, having a spyglass in his hand; the crew! charge of musketry on gun-boats crowded with poor 
were called aft, and spoken to by his lordship ia a few| wretches, who, it is said, and I suppose it was the case, 
clear and expressive sentences, which were answered | were making a demonstration, it could hardly be called 


by one short cheer, followed by an instantaneous quick|an attempt, to board: however, it is certain few of 


movement, approaching to a rush, down to their re-|them escaped the fire of the Leander and Queen Char- 
spective quarters. Those who heard that cheer can/|lotte ; the boats were sunk, many of their crew killed, 
scarcely have forgotten it; it was not loud, boastful,}and the rest were swimming,—even of these few 
or arrogant, but seemed a respectful assurance and|could have survived. 
reply from men who were determined to do their duty; The continued firing of the fleet and town—perhaps 
to extremity. I believe the word “ Infallible” was at| from 700 or 800 guns, besides mortars—produced a 
this time signalized to the fleet; but writing from re-|sound more like a continued roar than a succession of 
collection, unassisted by notes, I may be mistaken.| reports: it was difficult to hear, or to make any one 
The order was given to “annul the truce,” and to) hear, which I found depended more on the tone, per- 
“ hoist the jib;” the ship paid off and stood slowly to-| haps I should say key, in which the voice was pitched, 
wards the anchorage. About this time the Captain of| than the loudness of it. The thickness of the smoke 
a French frigate, who was thought to have been rather| prevented much being seen, produced impatience to 
too friendly with the Algerines, came on board to an-| know the effects that resulted from our firing, and as 
swer some questions put to him by the Commander-in-| | mounted a few ratlings of the mizen-rigging in order 
chief. He was a tall, handsome, well-dressed gentle-| to look around, a cheering and animating sight pre- 
manlike man, and seemed deeply impressed with what} sented itself{—but not unaccompanied by a feeling of 
he saw, and what few of his brother officers could| pity for the suffering wretches we were opposed to, 
ever have seen,—the main, middle, and quarter-deck| and who were so distinctly visible. ‘The guns on the 
of a British three-decker cleared for action, and run-| upper tier of the battery opposite the Queen Charlotte’s 
ning down to battle. | broadside were nearly all dismounted, and jammed in 
The bombs had taken their station: one appearing | various positions amidst the ruins of the parapet: 
too close, was ordered by signal to move farther out ;| crowds of the enemy were rushing through a narrow 
circumstances, perhaps, did not permit this to be effect-| postern, making a desperate effort to escape the de- 
ed. Captain Brisbane ascended a few steps of the|struction which threatened them. The distant batte- 
starboard poop-ladder to address Lord Exmonth, who) ries continued firing until the end of the action; but 
was standing near the top of it, and asked if the men| those close to us being greatly quieted, it was deter- 
should lie down at their quarters. Lord Exmouth re-| mined to board and burn the outward frigate. Observ- 
plied, “ If the enemy do open any fire the men can lie|ing Major Gosset of the Engineers, Lieutenant Peter 
down as we run in; however, I don’t think they will.”| Richards of the Navy, and Lieutenant Wolridge of 
The enemy were seen loading their guns, which ap-|the Marine Artillery, in a boat under the larboard en- 
peared too much elevated ; on nearer approach, and|tering-port, ready to start for this enterprise, I sent to 
coming opposite to them, their muzzles frowned like|them some fire, or laboratory torches, that had been 
black full moons upon us; crowds of people gathered | supplied from the Arsenal at Woolwich for the service 
round the Mole Head, and I saw Lord Exmouth, in a against Algiers. Casualties were occurring from the 
manner indicating pity and impatience, mutter some-|enemy’s musketry: one man said he was shot in the 
thing, and wave to them with his hat to get out of the| breast, but on opening his coat and shirt to examine 
way. | the supposed wound, the ball fell out, and seemingly 
We brought in a light and pleasant breeze, but| had done no injury; he was told that he was not hurt, 
when we anchored it was nearly calm; the sudden|and to cheer up, when the poor fellow, showing his 
glow of heat, and many sorts of effluvia we then be-| arm covered with blood, said, quietly, although writh- 
came sensible of, would have reminded us how close} ing with pain—*“ Ah, Sir, but the ball went through 
we were to our foes, even if we had not seen them. A| my arm first.” 
minute’s pause enabled us to look around; the Moors’| There were coils and ranges of bass cables on the 
faces—even their eyes—were visible. Two shots] pier-head, in which many of the enemy sheltered 
were now fired from the Fish-market Battery ; whe-| themselves, galling us with their musketry,—which 
ther they hit any of the ships I cannot say, but they | became so troublesome, if not serious in its effects, that 
boomed close along the Queen Charlotte’s starboard | Lord Exmouth beckoned to an officer near him to come 
broadside—whilst at that instant not another sound|to the starboard-gangway, where his Lordship, fully 
moved over the sea. I looked steadfastly at Lord Ex-| exposed, very deliberately said—* You see we are a 
mouth, and saw his countenance light up (which be-| good deal annoyed by the musketry of those fellows,” 
fore was thoughtful,) and it appeared to me that an| pointing to them; “try if you can dislodge them with 
expression of triumph shone in his face, as he said,—|a few eight-inch shells from the howitzer that is in the 
“You may fire away now.” Prompt was the obe-|launch alongside.” On endeavouring to execute this 
dience to this order—every gun on the starboard/order, it was found that the manner in which the 
broadside seemed discharged in one tremendous salvo:| howitzer was mounted would not admit of its being 
the cannon on all the defences of the town were|directed to objects so near as the Algerines in the ca- 
quickly fired, but no great mischief appeared to be|bles—not more than sixty yards—without blowing out 
done to us by the first round : a shot struck a carronade| the bows of the boat: the piece, therefore, at this time, 
on the after-part of the poop; the splinters flew from} was not attempted to be discharged at them. Fire 
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had communicated to some materials on the jib-boom 
of the Queen Charlotte; the flames were gathering 
head; but I saw Mr. Larmsdale, the Master, extinguish 
them with buckets of water that were handed to him 
along the bowsprit. 

The outward frigate, which had been set on fire by 
the officers before mentioned, now thoroughly in flames, 
parted from her cables, and drifting clear of all, ground- 
ed not far from the Fish-market Battery; the other 
frigates, by her removal, becoming exposed to a fire 


from the flotilla, Captain Mitchell, at the request of 


the Artillery Officer, fetched a supply of eight-inch 
carcasses from the fore-cockpit of the Queen Charlotte, 
where they were deposited, to a gun-boat lashed to the 
stern or stern-warp of the Leander, and about eighty 
yards from the remainder of the enemy's ships, which, 
after some considerable firing at, were observed to be 
in flames. The Queen Charlotte now swung round, 
perhaps to bring her broadside to bear on the Fish- 
market Battery, or to avoid the burning frigates drift- 
ing out of the Mole. A shot had cut in two the gun- 
boat’s mast just below the rigging, which, with the 
masthead, fell on the deck inclosing an individual be- 
neath, doing him, however, no other injury than in- 
flicting a few bruises and a minute’s close confinement 
under the wreck. A man ina humble station, named 
Hipwell, who had earnestly volunteered to join the 
expedition, greatly distinguished himself in this boat, 
performing, by his activity, the duties of several men, 
and preserving a laughing good humour in this ex- 
posed situation; he observed to his officer that it was 
“Stroud fair-day,” and though well pleased to be 
where he was, it was a pity to lose that recreation. 

So powerlul was the light from the burning masses 
around, and so entirely was the mind occupied, and 
time being little noticed, that I did not observe the day 
had closed, until looking upwards I perceived the moon 
and a star near it; thus there was a crescent and a 
star shining in the heavens as well as on the standard 
of the enemy. 

All having now been achieved that could well be 
accomplished, the fleet and flotilla filled their sails to 
the land breeze, and stood out to seaward, except the 
gun-boat, which, as before observed, having her mast 
shot away, had recourse to oars, but with all the exer- 
tion that could be made, she would not stir a jot from 
her position; at length it was discovered that the jib, 
with some wreck of the rigging, hung overboard from 
the end of the bowsprit, and either stopped her by its 
weight, or had hooked to something under water. <A 
brave fellow, with a stout heart and a sharp knife, by 
sliding out on the naked spar, and cutting the wreck 
adrift, removed the impediments, and thus enabled the 
boat to follow her companions. This was a welcome 
release, for it was no pleasant prospect to be left be- 
hind to the mercy of such an enemy, and one too that 
had been so roughly handled. 

The Algerines continued firing from their mortar 
batteries, the bombs and distant rocket-boats repeated 
destructive discharges until about eleven o'clock, and 
so ended this memorable conflict. The next day his 
Highness acceded to the terms of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who tendered him the same which had been 
offered the morning of the battle. Peace was re- 
established, and salutes were exchanged between the 
victor and the vanquished. 

After the action, while the boats were employed 
close into the Mole, weighing some anchors and cables 


belonging to the fleet, a sight presented itself, delight- 
ful at the time, and too gratifying in remembrance to 
'be passed over without notice, namely, a large trans- 
port sent to the port to receive the Christian slaves, 
who, in consequence of the treaty just concluded, were 
thus unexpectedly liberated from that which but two 
days before must have appeared to them a hopeless 
|state of bondage. The transport heeled over with 
their weight as they crowded the deck and mounted 
the rigging to give reiterated cheers to their deli- 
verers. 

Our gallant Chief bore on his person marks of the 
conflict; his coat was torn, the white silk lining hang- 
ing down, and on his face was a large white patch 
covering a wound from a splinter. 

In conclusion, I may observe that these few facts 
are not intended to contain a description of the battle 
of Algiers, but are given only as recollections of events 
connected with it, which the writer witnessed. 

On humble and grateful thanks being returned for 
victory and safety, it was remarked one Psalm, appro- 
priated to the twenty-seventh day of the month, on 
which the battle was fought, is also allotted to the 
form of Prayer for Thanksgiving after Victory, and 
which made an impression that it is to be desired may 
never be obliterated. 


From the United Service Journal. 
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My pear Mr. Eprror,—In succession to the “ Con- 
script,” inserted in your May Number, I send you 
a few more leaves from my Sketch-book, containing 
a narrative by a worthy host of mine, with whom I 
jresided in the south of France some years ago, when 
labouring under the double malady of a diminished 
purse, and an enlarged liver. 

He was a jolly old fellow, nearly seventy years 
of age, but still retaining the erect figure and lively 
elastic step of youth. ‘lime, as if unwilling to lay 
|his withering hand on one who laughed at his ap- 
proach, had traced but few furrows on his brow, and 
|\the good-humoured hilarity which beamed on his 
}countenance was a perfect antidote to the blue- 
idevils, of which I used frequently to experience a 
visitation. He was one of those happy mortals who 
seemed to set all care at defiance, and whatever 
jwere his mishaps, always consoled himself with the 
|pleasing reflection, that it was well matters were no 
worse. Ambition disturbed him not. Wealth he 
sought not. A small farm of about a hundred acres, 
cultivated by himself, supplied even more than the 
necessaries of life, and out of his abundance the 
poor were fed liberally at his gate. 

* Depend upon it,” he would sometimes say, when 
I was in a grombling humour, “ half the misfortunes 
of which we complain, are of our own making. 
Contentment I hold to be the best panacea for all 
evils. But men will be ambitious. They strive 
for rank, honour, wealth, as if these would confer 
the only blessing they really require—happiness.” 

“Come,” replied I one day, when he was moral- 
izing in this strain, “itis very easy for you, who 
pass your life here in village retirement, to act the 
philosopher, and laugh at the follies which actuate 
the bustling mass of mankind; but, I fancy, had 
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these temptations been placed in your way, you) ‘* Notwithstanding the yielding and cracking of 
would have grasped at them just as eagerly as|the ice, several of the retreating party took refuge 
others.” uear the edge of it, where, in spite of the remon- 
“I would not,” he replied. ‘J did not, when | strances of many who were alarmed at their perilous 
they were all within my reach; but I see you wonder|situation, they continued to keep their pursuers at 
how this could ever have been the case with a plain|bay, till a loud crash, and the immersion of one of 
villager like me. Listen, and you shal! hear. their number, announced that the danger of which 
they had been warned was not imaginary. The in- 
** During the winter of 1784, I had occasion to pay | stinct of self-preservation induced them immediately to 
a short visit to Paris, for the purpose of arranging|rush froin the spot, and the bending of the ice under 
some affairs preparatory to my marriage. In spite this simultaneous movement added wings to their 
of my dislike to the bustle of a capital, and the flight. 
anxiety incident to my situation, the tedious delays| ‘The youth who had become the victim of this 
of my lawyer forced me to remain there upwards of a rashness, no sooner rose to the surface than he grasped 
fortnight,—a period which, by Love’s calendar, with drowning eagerness at the fragile support around 
seemed little short of a century. It was therefore, him, and, shouting loudly for help, endeavoured to 
with a joyful heart that 1 at length succeeded in raise himself upon the ice, which repeatedly gave 
bringing my business to a conclusion, and found) way, and again plunged him into the stream, more 
myself fairly on the way to my hotel, with some) and more exhausted by each successive effort. 
fifty folio pages of a marriage-settlemeut in my) ‘1 had anticipated some such disaster, and a short 
pocket, wherein every possible contingency either to| time before had moved forward, as well to add my 
myself, my spouse, or expected children, even unto voice in warning them of their danger, as to render 
the third and fourth generation, seemed to be amply any assistance which might be in my power; but ere 
provided for. |I could reach the scene of the accident, one of the 
“1 had hoped to set out for home that day; but) cadets, an active little fellow who had been conspi- 
while I was listening to a dull recital of all the mani- cuous as leader of the victorious party, rushed to the 
fold conditions, provisions, duties, and obligations, reseve of his drowning companion. Light as his 
wherewith my legal friend had thought proper to clog) weight was, however, I had some fear that the ice 
the wheels of matrimony, the diligence for the south was too weak to support it, and I called to him to 
had started, and there being no other conveyance return till ropes could be procured to assist his ef- 
till the following afternoon, 1 found myself con- forts; but with generous self-devotion he persisted 
demned to exercise my patience during another day. |in his attempt, and it was with a heart trembling alike 
“After bestowing a few hearty maledictions on) for his safety and success that I saw him approach his 
the authors of this delay, I locked up the marriage-/ companion, and endeavour to raise him out of the 
settlement in my portmanteau, and sallied forth to| water. But, as might have been expected, the foot- 
cool my ire by a solitary walk along the banks of the| ing which was insecure even for one, immediately 
Seine. It was a thick hazy afternoon. The sun’s| gave way under the weight of two, and both were in 
blood-red orb, amplified to double its usual size, was an instant plunged headlong into the stream. Luckily 
already hanging like a huge ball of fire over the they swam well, and succeeded in grasping the ice; 
western horizon, making its last effort to dispel the but the former, exhausted by his repeated efforts, could 
hazy wreaths of hoar frost which were fast thicken-| scarce sustain himself, and it was obvious, that, un- 
ing into the gloom of premature evening. The in-|less speedy assistance could be procured, there was 
clemency of an unusually severe season had, for little chance of saving him. 
some weeks past, wrapped every thing in the pale The contrast between the conduct of the two boys 
livery of winter. Icicles hung pendent from every at this trying moment was very striking. The one 
roof. Huge masses of snow encumbered the streets, | first immersed screamed most piteously, acted the 
and even the waters of the Seine, arrested in their) part of a child, and seemed to have lost all self-pos- 
course by the stern gripe of winter, were now the session; exhausting himself by repeated and ill- 
scene of holiday sports for crowds of schoolboys,|directed efforts to clamber upon the ice. The other, 
who alone seemed to rejoice in the general torpidity|though considerably his jumor, uttered not a word, 
of nature, | except occasionally to cheer his companion, and beg of 
“In such weather I felt little inclination to extend) him, in a tone savouring rather of contempt, to cease 
my rambles, and contented myself with watching the! his erying. He was calm and collected, at once seemed 
lively groups, pursuing their boyish pastimes on the to comprehend the extent of his danger, and that the 
icy surface of the waters. Most conspicuous among only hope of saving himself was by clinging firmly 
the number was a large party of cadets, just let to his present support till more effectual assistance 
loose from one of the military schools, whose boiste- could be rendered him. To keep up his spirits I 
rous mirth added not a little to the animation of the| called to him not to be afraid; but the little fellow 
seeue. These speedily formed themselves into two! answered me by a look of resentment, as if, even in 
parties, and taking advantage of the ample store of)such imminent danger, it was a crime to doubt his 
materials at hand, commenced an active warfare} courage. 
with snow-balls. After an obstinate contest, one} ‘ Anxious to rescue the gallant boy, I advanced as 








of the parties succeeded in driving the other from the) far as the strength of the ice would permit; but though 
field. The retreat was soon converted into a total|/I thus succeeded in reaching within a few yards of 
route, and, in the excitement of the moment, victors him, still 1 was compelled to remain an inactive spec- 
and vanquished alike seemed to forget the dangers|tator of his danger, from the difficulty of rescuing 
to which their heedless imprudence was exposing | him without the aid of ropes. Minutes, however, 


them. 


|geemed protracted into hours, while these were 
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anxiously searched for by a party of the cadets; and} 
in the meantime his fellow-sufferer, exhausted by his, 
efforts, and benumbed by cold, relaxed his hold, and! 
with a loud and piercing shriek, was swept into the 
stream. T'wice with a convulsive effort he sprang 
almost out of the water, and cast his hands wildly 
over his head, vainly grappling for that aid which no 
human power could extend to him; while his last 
death-cry of—*Oh! save me! save me!’ continued 
to strike in accents of horror upon my ear, till the 
bubbling waters of the Seine closed over him for 
ever. 

*“AsTI glanced at the survivor, I could not help 
feeling astonished at the strength of nerve he dis- 
played during this appalling scene. His counte- 
nance showed little emotion, and the fear and tre- 
pidation so peculiar to young persons, when thus for 
the first time brought in contact with death, he seemed 
quite a stranger to. ‘Good material this for a soldier,’ 
thought I. * He who in boyhood can thus retain his 
calmness and self-possession is not likely in manhood 
to be appalled by any danger he may be exposed to. 
The eye which can rest unmoved on a scene such as 
this, will not readily quail under the terrors of the 
battle-field, or shrink from the sight of desolation and 
slaughter.” 

* But while thus soliloquizing, my embryo hero 
suddenly disappeared. The under current had brought 
the body of his drowning companion in contact with 
him, and, ere he was aware, he was fast bound in his 
iron grasp. Unable to support this additional weight, 
he lost his hold. Still the senseless body clung to 
him with convulsive tenacity, and locking his arms 
in the firm grip of death, dragged him under water. 
Repeatedly his well-directed efforts brought him to 
the surface, and each time a desperate struggle ensued 
to free himself. One powerfnl exertion—such as 
youth and a gallant spirit contending for existence 
alone could make—at length succeeded. He rose 
more buoyant to the surface, and the load of mortality 
which had clung to him, sank to its final rest. The_ 
current, however, had now borne him close to the 
edge of some broken ice, and being too much be- 
numbed to lay hold of it for support, and toc much 
exhausted to bear up against the force of the stream, 
he was about to be swept under the glassy covering 
just as the party with ropes were hastening to the 
spot; when losing all thought of danger in my 
anxiety to secure his safety, 1 sprang into the stream 
and caught the brave boy in my arms, when his life 
seemed not worth a moment’s purchase. At first his 
weight dragged me down with him, and fora second we 
were both under the ice, and to the by-standers seemed 
lost for ever. But life, at all times sweet, is doubly 
so when on the eve of a fondly cherished, long de- 
sired union. Health, strength, love animated me. 
A few powerful strokes brought me and my burden 
from under our crystal pent-house. Ropes were 
thrown around us, and we were carried in triumph to! 
the shore. | 

“Though thus saved, the boy had not escaped 
altogether without injury. When straggling in con- 
tact with the ice, he had received a deep cut on one 
of his temples, which rendered him for some time in- 
sensible. His companions bore him into the guard- 
house of the Tuileries; and while they endeavoured | 
to recover him, I had an opportunity of scanning more | 
narrowly his features and appearance. 


“He was apparently between fourteen and fifteen 
years of age, of a thin and rather emaciated form, 
which, combined with his yellow sickly complexion, 
made me wonder at the nobleness and bravery of 
spirit that could have animated so feeble a frame to 
such powerful exertions. His countenance, if not 
positively disagreeable, was at least far from prepos- 
sessing. His forehead was indeed broad and expan- 
sive, but his eyes, deep sunk in their orbits, gave 
rather a gloomy expression to his brow, and though 
the lower features were small and well formed, yet 
his angular cheek bones and thin lank cheek formed 
too harsh an outline to be pleasing. His uniform, 
contrasted with that of his young friends around him, 
was ill made and threadbare, and indicated him to 
belong to the humble class of Boursiers then sup- 
ported in military schools at the public expense. He 
wore mourning for some relative lately deceased ; and 
on his countenance there satan expression of morose- 
ness, which seemed to mark him as the child of po- 
verty and discontent. This, however, gradually dis- 
appeared as animation returned, and his full eyes 
beaming with intelligence gave a softer expression 
to the harshness of his features. 

“While the surgeon of the military schoo] was 
dressing and binding up the wound on his temple he 
seemed so occupied in his endeavours to thank me 
for my exertions in his behalf as to be quite insensible 
to the pain, and I observed his countenance, though 
immoveable in the hour of danger, now suffused with 
emotion, and almost melting into tears as he con- 
cluded by clasping my hand and saying, ‘ You have 
saved the life of one who has nought but thanks to 
offer you. A poverty-stricken orphan, dependent on 
the bounty of the state, can only express his gratitude 
by words; but my good sword may yet carve out 
for me a path to distinction, and afford me some bet- 
ter means of testifying my obligation.’ 

*** Spoken like a hero,’ said the surgeon smiling ; 
‘but while your preserver stands here listening to 
this nonsense, he will be frozen to an icicle. So now 
that he has seen you fairly disposed of, I would re- 
commend him to hasten home, and change his dress 
as speedily as possible, lest he add to the number of 
my patients’ 

“It was high time to follow his advice; for the 
fever of excitement being now over, I began to feel 
exhausted by my late efforts; so handing my address 
to my yound friend, I hurried to my hotel, and after 
swallowing a bottle of mulled claret to counteract the 
bad effects of my cold bath, I went to bed to dream 
of home and Lucile. 

«It was mid-day ere I rose, and a few commissions 
which I had to execute kept me so much occupied 
that the diligence was waiting for me when I returned 
to my hotel. During my absence | found that a 
present of a small portfolio had been sent me, con- 
taining some well-executed plans of our frontier for- 
tresses, and a few military sketches, accompanied by 
the following note: ‘The youth whom you so gallant- 
ly saved yesterday sends you this token of remem- 
brance, which, though trifling in value, may serve to 
keep alive the pleasing recojlection of having been 
instramental in saving the life of a fellow-creature. 
So soon as he recovers, he will wait upon you to ex- 
press his gratitude in person.” 

“ Strange, thought I, that I should have forgotten 
to ask the name of one in whom I felt so much 
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interested ; but I must endeavour not to lose sight 
of him, else the proud-hearted boy will suppose I am 
ashamed of his poverty. So I penned a few lines to 
thank him for his present; regretted that my sudden 
departure irom town prevented my seeing him; but 
that on my next visit to Paris I would take the op- 
portunity of inquiring for him and renewing our 
acquaintance. Beiog ignorant of his name, I could 
only direct the bearer to call at the Military School 
and deliver it to the boy to whom the accident had 
occurred the preceding day. 

** Next morning I reached home, and ere a week 
had elapsed was united to my young bride. It was 
my intention to have carried her to Paris shortly after 
our marriage, that during these haleyon days she 
might enjoy the amusements of the capital; buat I 
soon discovered that she possessed as little taste for 
the stir and bustle of Paris as I did, and consequently 
our intended visit was postponed from month to month, 
and year to year, till ultimately the idea was abandon- 
ed altogether. Happy in ourselves; happy in a 
small circle of kind-hearted friends; blessed with a 
promising offspring, and possessed of wealth just 
sufficient for our moderate desires, the cup of our 
prosperity seemed full. We took no note of time, 
save when each revolving year brought round the an- 
niversary of our marriage day,’or when the congratu- 
lations of our friends hailed us on the joyous acces- 
sion of a new member to our family. 

* * 

“* Nineteen years after, how dire was the reverse! 
I was in Paris a homeless, houseless wanderer; bank- 
rupt in prospects; beggared in fortune; rich only in the 
affections of a helpless wife and family; possessed 
of naught save a conscience void of reproach; a name 
unsullied by dishonour. It would be tedious to enu- 
merate all the causes which led to this sad change, 
or to detail the progressive steps by which I feil from 
that Elysium of prosperity in which my earlier days 
had been passed. The repeated revolutions which 
for many years distracted my unhappy country were 
the principal sources of my misfortunes. I was not 
formed to live in troublous times. My heart, unfor- 
tunately for myself, knew little distinction of political 
creed when the wretched sued for shelter and for 
succour. My house was consequently the refuge of 
the proscribed and unfortunate, and dearly I paid for 
this imprudent generosity. Without even a wish to 
interfere in politics myself, I was sure to incur the 
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Every year saw my difficul- 
ties increase; but I was of too easy a disposition to 
janticipate evil; and closing my eyes on the result, 
ivainly endeavoured to conceal the difficulties of my 
situation alike from myself and the world around me. 
The poor and the hungry were fed as usual at my 
gate; and while I had aught to give none were sent 


of a numerous family. 


away empty. At length, however, the crash came. 
A bond which I had foolishly guaranteed for a dis- 
tressed friend put the seal to my misfortunes. My 
property passed into the hands of another; and I was 
driven from the home of my fathers. 

“The world pitied me; but ah, how cold is the 
world’s pity! My neighbours assisted me; for they 
were really kind-hearted ; but their means were limit- 
ed; and the most wealthy but too often proved the 
most censorious. My good nature was now called 
weakness; my charity, folly; my liberality, extrava- 
gance ; and the bitter taants of many who most courted 
me in the day of my prosperity caused me to blush 
for the insincerity of fashionable friendship, and made 
me long to hide my poverty in some spot where I was 
alike unknowing and unknown. 

“Born to the possession of a good estate, I had 
been bred to no profession, and my family were as 
yet unable to labour for their own support; but the 
idea of dependence was so galling to my feelings that 
I was determined rather to descend to the meanest of 
manual occupations than remain longer a burden on 
the bounty of others. Most people in such a situa- 
tion have a vague idea that the wide field afforded 
by a capital is likely to be the most favourable for 
their exertions. ‘T’o Paris, therefore, ] determined on 
removing ; and only awaited the means of transporting 
thither myself and my family. 

** Had it not been for my wife I should certainly 
have sunk under the first pressure of misfortune; but 
there is a buoyancy in woman’s spirit which, even in 
the deepest difficulties, always invests the brilliant 
future with the colouring of hope. She murmured 
not over her changed prospects, her diminished com- 
forts, her beggared family. In moments of despond- 
ency she was always ready to cheer me; and never, 
even in the first days of our union, did I seem nearer 
or dearer to her heart. How beautiful is woman in her 
love ! how heavenlike in her affection! Last, best gift 
of a beneficent Deity to the solitary sons of men, she 
clings fondest when others desert us. Brightest link 
in the scale of created being, our woes are forgotten 
in the sunshine of her smiles; and we are inclined to 





resentment of the ruling powers for sheltering their 
opponents. No matter who was the successful party, 
I was certain to be the sufferer. Attaching myself 
to no political sect, I was oppressed by all. By the 
Girondists I was severely fined for harbouring Royal- 
ists. The Jacobins mulcted me of a large portion of 
my estate for sheltering the Girondists ; and my neck 
was only saved from the guillotine by a large bribe, 
in consequence of having from pure compassion, con- 
cealed one of the adherents of the blood-thirsty Robes- 

ierre. ‘The vigour of the consular government under 

Yapoleon at length puta stop to this tissue of abuses. 

I had no more confiscations to provide for; and my 
distracted country found repose in the arms of this 
son of victory. 

* But the relief thus afforded me came too late. 
My property, now reduced to a third of its original 
extent, and burdened with heavy debts, at an exces- 
sive rate of interest, no longer sufficed for the wants 








joy over the offering. 


bless even the misfortunes which cal] forth in our be- 
half the inexhaustible force of her attachment. 

“No sooner had my wife learnt my anxiety fora 
removal, and that a want of funds alone prevented me 
from putting my design into execution, than she pri- 
vately disposed of her little store of jewels; and I was 
only aware of the sacrifice she had made when the 
money was placed at my disposal. I wept tears of 
This tribute of affection from 
the one I loved dearest was balm to feelings smarting 
under the base ingratitude of many a false friend, alas, 
too fondly cherished ! 

“The difficulty as to my removal thus obviated, [ 
was soon settled with my family in an obscure lodg- 
ing in Paris. We had been allowed to carry away 
part of our furniture; so that, though destitute of the 
luxuries, our little funds continued to supply us for 
a time with all the necessaries of life. Among other 
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articles brought with us was the portfolio, which I) 
had ever treasured as a memento of happier times ; of 
days radiant with hope, when the horizon of my pros-| 

ect was undimmed even by the vestige of a cloud., 
t recalled to me the pleasing thought of having been| 
the means of rescuing a fellow-creature from destruc- 
tion; a recollection not the less fondly cherished that 


fare, was rending her very heart-strings. Our diffical- 
ties seemed daily to increase. Each article of furni- 
ture—however necessary—however highly prized— 
had been disposed of for food. The floor had become 
our couch—straw our covering; the very bed-clothes 
of my shivering children—my helpless wife—were 
pledged for our daily meal; and even from our mise- 


I was ignorant of his name, as well as of his future|rable hovel we were likely to be driven ere the week 
fortunes. expired, unless we found means to satisfy the arrears 
** Save, however, that I had escaped the observation) due to our landlord. 
of those who had known me in better days, 1 soon} ‘The thought was distraction. I started early one 
discovered that I had improved my situation very lit-|(morning, and half blind as I was, rushed into the 
tle by a removal to Paris. To one bred to no profes-|street, determined that no effort, however humble, 
sion, every description of labour seemed alike difficult;|should be wanting on my part to earn something for 
and when I came to make offer of my services, I\the support of my starving family. I took my stand 
found that I had a long noviciate to undergo ere they jamong a crowd of porters at one of the public coach- 
could be profitable to myself or available to others. offices, and anxiously proffered my services to carry 
This barrier was insuperable: my family must have|the luggage of passengers. The eagerness with which 
starved while I was learning. Unfortunately, of lite-|I sought for employment—the Jowness of my charge 
rature I knew little; of painting and the fine arts] was|—gained me employment. I returned to my home, 
equally ignorant. Married at an early age, domestic|and ate heartily of bread earned by the sweat of my 
concerns and the care of my estate had been my prin- brow. I resumed my place the following morning, 
cipal occupations. These were but poor qualifications/happy in the thought that, while I had arms to labour, 
for lucrative employment. Week after week passed|my wife and children were not likely to want for food. 
in unwished-for idleness. Our little fund rapidly di-| But in this, as in everything else, I overrated my 
minished, though I watched it with a miser’s care.| prospects. During a portion of the day I, indeed, plied 
No wonder. I had seven mouths to feed, and antici-| my trade with tolerable success; but my good for- 
pated ere long an increase tothe number. Every day|tune at length aroused the jealousy of my competitors. 
my prospects looked more blank; and even the smile| The desire to exclude interlopers I found operated no 
with which my wife strove to welcome me home|less powerfully in the lowest than in the highest pro- 
would sometimes, in spite of her efforts, be dimmed by|fessions. I was insulted, jostled, strack,—and when 
a tear, when she knew, from my disappointed looks,|I attempted to defend myself, the whole gang of por- 
that I had again been unsuccessful in my pursuit. {ters assailed me; and beaten, bruised, and despoiled 
“Luckily [ wrote a good hand, and at length suc-|of my hard earnings, I was forced to fly from the 
ceeded in finding employment as a copyist. The re-|spot. 
muneration was so trifling that in order to gain a mise-| “ My miseries had now attained a climax. The 
rable pittance my labours required to be incessant.|whole world seemed in arms against me. Every ef- 
Sweet, however, was the toil by which 1 found my/fort I made to retrieve my situation only landed me 
family could be saved from destitution; and happily|in deeper distress. I wandered | knew not whither. 
passed the long hours ‘twixt dawn and midnight/The recollection of the sufferings I had to witness 
which I spent unremittedly at my labours, cheered by|at home—the cry for bread where there was none to 
the happy looks of my wife and the playful society of give—restrained me from returning. Smarting under 
my children. \the blows I had received, and my blood fevered by 
“ The very ardour, however, with which I pursued |excitement, I went to and fro through the streets un- 
my occupation rendered all my efforts unavailing.|conscious of what | was doing; and as the glittering 
My eyes, unaccustomed to such incessant labour, were array of jewelled trinkets and baubles in some of the 
attacked with severe inflammation, and the exertions 1|windows met my eye, I was frequently tempted to 
made to continue my task, even when suffering under|makea dash at the golden treasures, the possession of 
the acute pangs of disease, increased its intensity, and | which would have stanched the life’s blood fast ebbing 
threatened to involve me in total blindness. For from my starving family. But, no,—I was fit for 
weeks my wife, unknown to me, used to steal from\deeds of desperation, but not of dishonesty; poor 
my side, and notwithstanding the delicacy of her situ-|and wretched, *tis trae,—but as yet unsullied by crime 
ation, passed whole nights in the dull task of tran- unstained by dishonour. 
scribing papers sent me by my employer. But her; “ Evening was setting in. Equipagee, filled with 
constitution at length gave way under exertions forthe happy and the gay hastening in pursuit of plea- 
which nature had unfitted her, and she prematurely |sure, rolled onward through the streets. I followed, 
gave birth to a child of disease and sorrow, which|and reached the house where the sounds of mirth and 
was snatched from us ere it was many days old. lfestivity told me that the banquet was spread; and 
“ Unable, for want of means, to procure the suste-|there—mindful only of my dying wife—my starving 
nance and restoratives requisite to her recovery, she |children—I, who had never petitioned save God alone, 
drooped like the water-lily cut off from the fluid ne-| bowed down before my fellow mortals and humbly 
cessary to its existence, and her increasing weakness | supplicated for alms—supplicated, too, in vain. My 
rendered it pretty obvious that, unless some kindly|request was spurned at, and a liveried menial rudely 
aid interposed, she who had been my cheering help-|repelled me from the door. 
mate amid all my woes would soon be removed from! * It was my first essay to rouse the callous feelings 





this world of care. The privations she saw her family/|of a hard-hearted world,—I swore it should be the last. 
endure—the sacrifices they were obliged to make in/|I rushed from the spot, and halted not till I found my- 
order to procure even a temporary supply of scanty|self on the banks of the Seine, close to the quay of 
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the Tulleries. Heaven forgive me!—lI believe self-|awakened, than for its utility as a deposit for various 
destruction was my object; but when I looked around papers connected with the conspiracy, which I was 
and found myself near the spot where, nineteen years anxious to conceal from the eye of my family. 
before, I had saved the young Cadet, my resolution! ‘ My misfortunes were not unknown to some of the 
faltered. Here, at least, the deed would have been |Jeading members of the conspiracy. One of them, a 
doubly impious. proscribed Royalist, had formerly found shelter under 
“ Agitated beyond measure, I prowled along the|my roof, He it was who met me, and in a moment 
banks of the stream. Under other circumstances, the/of desperation engaged me in the enterprise. My 
mild tranquillity around me would have acted as a se-|accession to the party was esteemed of importance, 
dative to my perturbed spirits; but in vain the pale |for there was less dread of my betraying them than the 
Queen of Heaven tried to robe the scene in its love- | vulgar herd of cut-throats with whom they were asso- 
liest garb—vainly the exotic shrubs of the Tuileries |ciated. Though I felt little zeal in the cause, and 
wafted their fragrance to my fevered nostrils—vainly | made no efforts to gain their confidence, I was nomi- 
the rippling stream poured forth its soothing inurmurs. |nated to take charge of one of the districts which they 
They were unseen, unfelt, unheeded by me. Al! |/hoped to rouse to arms, and the numbers, the names, 
nature seemed one black, howling wilderness. My |and the means of the conspirators in that quarter en- 
heart was at war with al] mankind, and I roamed |trusted to me, that | might, when the moment for 
about ripe for deeds of darkness and of blood. jaction arrived, call into operation these elements of 
“In this mood temptation found me. The conspi- destruction. 
racy of ‘Georges and Pichegru for the subversion of| “All the conspirators but myself looked upon our 
the Consular Government was then hatching in Paris, |success as certain; but 1 had not the same ambitious 
and the needy, the discontented, and the daring, were | views—the same political fervour to blind me; and, 
leagued together to aid its success. Loyalists there |consequently, saw a thousand obstacles where their 
were among them, it is true. Patriots some called |over-heated imaginations anticipated none. From the 
themselves. But I would not claim either of these |first moment I pledged myself to the cause, I felt that 
high-sounding epithets. I had no such political feel-|I was a doomed man; and when 1 looked at the 
ing to actuate me. ‘Give me but gold,’ I cried, when |mighty chief who was the object of our machinations 
the terms were proposed to me; ‘ let me but save my |—when I beheld Napoleon, the victor of a hundred 
wife and children, and I am yours to perdition.’ The battles, surrounded by the granite mass of veterans 
agreement was soon made; I was enrolled among thé | who had shared alike his dangers and his triumphs— 
conspirators; and gold sealed the compact. when I heard his approach hailed by the acclamations 
“| had little hope of success ; for there seemed but jof a grateful people, rescued by his efforts from the 
one bond of union, one feeling of sympathy among the |horrors of civil warfare—and when I watched his 
conspirators, and that was—desperation: but one ob-|eagle eye glancing over the assembled multitude, 
ject they concurred in attaining, and that was—revo- |piercing as it were into the very thoughts of the fac- 
lution. The ultimate aim of the conspirators I could |tious and disaffected—I felt how vain were the puny 
searce learn. I heard something about the intended jefforts of a mere handful of conspirators against a 
overthrow of the present government—the destruction | power such as his, and was convinced that long ere 
of Napoleon. Then for‘ Royalty and the Bourbons,’ |the moment for action arrived, those who were now 
cried some. ‘Liberty and Equality,’ shouted others. hugging themselves in the confidence of success, 
It was all one to me. If left to myself, 1 would pro-| would be ernshed by the iron grasp of him who cer- 
bably have preferred the government I was hired to tainly was not prone to mercy. 
subvert to any other. I saw the dangers of the course| “I was right. Ere many days elapsed my slum- 
on which I was entering with such men. I knew the |bers were broken by the door of my room being 
fate which would await me in the event of a discovery. | forced open, and before I had time to make a struggle 
But the scaffold has few terrors for a man bankrupt |for life or liberty, 1 was fast bound in the hands of an 
alike in fortune and prospects. Even that termination |armed party of the police. My house was ransacked ; 
to my career was more honourable than to become the |my papers and portfolio discovered, though carefully 
victim of the law for some petty theft, to which my |concealed; and with these evidences of my guilt was 
necessities were hourly tempting—nay, almost im-jI marched off to prison. 
pelling me; and I possessed, at least, the consolation) “In the hope of eliciting information from my wife 
of knowing that the price of my blood would thus be |and family, they had also been included in the arrest, 
the means of preserving my fondly-cherished wife and and then it was I blessed the precaution which had 
offspring. jkept them ignorant of the means by which they had 
“They were preserved. My wife, when supplied of late been supported. They, at least, were innocent, 
with the comforts necessary to her situation, recovered |and had nothing to reveal; and I found it no difficult 
rapidly. ‘The wan, sunken cheeks of my children re-| matter to persuade them that our apprehension must 
gained their usual bloom and plumpness, and the |have arisen from some mistake, which would be ree- 
piercing look of famine no longer glared in their hun- | tified as soon as discovered. Our guards were civil, 
gered eyes. I embittered not their happy moments |and displayed no unnecessary severity in the execu- 
by naming the price of their enjoyment. They readily |tion of their harsh office. Though we were separated, 
believed that one of the many whom I had formerly |I had the consolation of knowing that my wife and 
assisted now paid back the debt of gratitude. They {children were carefully attended to. Accustomed as 
inquired no farther. Hunger is not inquisitive. I|they had been of late to every species of misery, the 
removed to a house better suited to our accommoda-|confinement and fare of a prison added little to their 
tion, Our effects were redeemed from pledge, and | privations. 
with them the portfolio. I looked upon it as an old * Misfortunes fall least heavily when long expect- 
friend, and valued it no less for the recollections it/ed. For this I had been well prepared. The evidence 
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of my gilt I well knew was conclusive, and therefore 
I made up my mind to the worst which could befall 
me. Several days elapsed, however, before it came 
to my turn to be brought up for examination, and dur-| 
ing that period my wife, alarmed at my long confine-| 
ment, and the rumours of my guilt, distressed me by | 
the heart-rending descriptions she gave of the agony | 
endured by her on my account. I became tired of sus-| 
vense. The prospect of dissolution affrighted me not: 

was weary of the world, and longed to be at rest. 
It was therefore with more joy than apprehension that, 
after a week of confinement, I found myself brought 
up for examination before a numerous commitiee of 
senators and military officers. Apart from the rest sat 
Napoleon himself, his arms folded across his breast, 
his head bent forward, his eyes fixed on the ground, 
absorbed in meditation, and apparently quite uncon- 
scious of all that was going on around him. When} 
my examination commenced, I frankly admitted the 
share | had taken in the conspiracy myself, but de- 
clared that tortures should not induce me to implicate 
others. I stated that I had been driven to it by no poli- 
tical feeling, by no disaffection to the present govern- 
ment, but from want—pure want. To prolong the life 
of those who were dearer, far dearer to me than my 
own existence, had I sold myself to the enemies of 
my country. I had received the price, | was willing| 
to pay the penalty. I made no attempt at concealment; 
I spoke the truth, without the hope, almost without 
the wish, for mercy. 

« « With all your pretended candour, however, you 
have told us nothing of these,’ said one of my exami-| 
ners, as he opened the pertfolio and drew forth the va- 
rious plans and sketches which had carefully been 
preserved there since the day it first came into my 





“ ¢ Tell me,’ said he, ‘how, when, and where these 
came into your possession. ‘The truth at once !—Re- 
member I am not to be trifled with.’ 

‘* His very tone, his look told me that with him sub- 
terfuge would have been in vain. Luckily I had no 
object in concealment, and briefly stated that the port- 
folio and its contents were the gift of a young cadet, 
whose life I had saved many years ago, narrating also, 
at his request, some of the particulars. 

«Is the person still alive—can he be brought for- 
ward to support your statement?’ inquired he. 

* +1 know not, for I have never seen him since.’ 

“ «How so?’ 

** *] left Paris next day, and never returned till with- 
in the last few months.’ 

+» Strange—but you knew his name, did you not?” 

** * No—in the hurry of the moment I forgot to make 
that inquiry.’ 

‘An incredulous smile sat on the features of all 
save Napoleon, who stepped from his chair, placed 
himself before me, and throwing back his hair from 
his forehead, said in a tone softened by emotion, * Do 
you recollect that scar?’ 

“I gazed in amazement. The lapse of nineteen 
years had indeed made a wonderful change, and it was 
difficult to trace in the full, handsome countenance of 
the First Consul, the sickly, harsh-featured lineaments 
of the boy whom I snatched from destruction. Still 
there was no doubt of their identity. His visions of 
future glory had indeed been fully realized. The poor 
orphan cadet of the Military School stood before me 
in the person of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

a - * * * 

** My crime was pardoned. Rank, honours, riches, 

boundless as the power of him who offered them, were 


possession. *Ah, | see here are plans of Mons, Lille, |all within my grasp. The man who had half of Eu- 





Valenciennes, and others of our frontier fortresses,|rope at his command was nu viggard of his bounty. 
The fortifications of Toulon, too, on my word, very|* Name your reward,’ said he—*the proudest of my 
accurately delineated ; sketches of the ground round | officers will be happy to receive as their companion in 
Paris also, pretty fairly executed. ‘These are for your| arms the man who once saved the life of their general ; 
friends, the English, who paid you so well, I suppose.| or is your ambition directed to the civil offices of the 


They are fortunate in having so active an agent.’ 
“J assured him that it was with no such object I 
had them in my possession, and that they were the 


schools many years ago. 


state ?!—your choice need only be limited by your 


|qualifications. Are you desirous of wealth? Only 


|say so, and I will fill your coffers, ay, even to burst- 


gift of a young cadet belonging to one of the military |ing.’ 


“The tempting offers were spread before me in 


««*Rather too well executed for a schoolboy,’ said|vain. For military glory I cared little—civil honours, 
he, shaking his head with a look of incredulity. * But/still less; wealth I coveted only as the means of pro- 


we shall see if you can convince the First Consul of 
all this.’ 

‘He handed one of the plans to Napoleon, who, 
thus interrupted in his reverie, at first cast over ita 
careless glance, till, seemingly struck by some new 
idea, he began to examine it more narrowly, turned it 
over, and fixed his eyes intently on a small cipher at 
the corner; then in a hurried tone, which contrasted 
strongly with his previous apathy, he said, ‘In God’s 
name where got you this?’ 

«+ Found in this portfolio in possession of one of 
the conspirators,’ said the first speaker, handing it and 
the other plans towards him. 

* He looked over them very minutely, cast a search- 
ing glance at me, and then for a moment or two seem- 
ed lost in thought. 

* *Send these fellows away,’ said he, pointing to 
the guards and attendants—the prisoner will remain.’ 

“His word was law. I was left alone with him 





|these,’ I cried—* only place me in that situation where 


| 





|viding for my family. At this moment the comforts 


of my paternal mansion, the charms of my oe 
estate, rose to my imagination. ‘ Only give me bac 


nature seems to have destined I should be happiest, 
and you will realize my fondest wish—more than re- 
compense me for a chance act of humanity.’ 

“ Men thought me a fool for so humble a choice— 
I believe none thought me more so than Napoleon. 
A mind without ambition was to him incomprehensi- 
ble, and his estimate of my ehaaacter sunk in propor- 
tion to the firmness with which I adhered to my ori- 
ginal resolution. In vain I told him that a military 
career would be little suited to one of my peaceful 
pursuits ; that I would shrink from honours gained by 
the slaughter of the battle-field; and that I was unfor- 
tunately of too facile a disposition to wield even the rod 
of civil authority with a vigorous hand. He metely 
laughed at my objections, and augured that I would 





and the committee. 


change my ideas when [ had leisure to think better of 
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the subject. But I was firm; for the more I saw the/brilliant galaxy of heroes, the refulgence of whose 
more was I convinced of the propriety of my choice./ glory once shed a lustre over our name and nation! 
The gaiety of a court blinded me not to the heart-|Their bones whiten the bloodstained route betwixt 
burnings which it too often covers. 1 was feasted and| Paris and Moscow, or repose in the modern Golgotha 
feted ; courtiers were not slow in cultivating the ac-/of Waterloo; while, happy in the enjoyment ofa green 
quaintance of one who appeared to find favour in the| old age, I continue to cultivate the acres which sup- 
eyes of their chief. Murat, Ney, and a hundred ported my forefathers, and live in the hope of seeing 
others—bravest of the brave—were numbered among my fourth generation. 
my associates, and the splendour of their achieve-| “ I believe my choice was right.” 
ments, as well as the wealth and honours which a 
grateful country and a bountiful ruler had conferred | 
upon them, stood in glittering array before me to urge 
me onwards in the career of glory. It was not glory,| 
however, but happiness I sought, and it required not} THE BURNING SHIP 
long observation to convince me that this was neither) ee : 
to be found in the tainted atmosphere of a court, nor| 
in the wild pursuit of insatiate ambition. 
“ After three months of probation my request was) ; 
complied with. My estate was purchased for me by) Ir was barely a fortnight since I had received my 
the bounty of Napoleon, and the home of my fathers commission, in the year 1507, as Junior Lieutenant of 
once more received myself and my family under its) H. M. 8. D , then on the India station, (a vacancy 
roof. There, in peaceful retirement, I pursued the| having occurred in her under some puzzling circum- 
noiseless tenor of my way, happy in the enjoyment of stances unnecessary to describe here, which the Ad- 
domestic life, whilst the world resounded with the, miralty decided on as bringing the appointment within 
deeds of Napoleon, and kingdoms were the rewards of their jurisdiction,) and along with it a letter from 
his companions in arms. [ envied them not: their) Lord himself, containing a civil hint, that if I 
trophies were reared with the bones of their country- intended remaining in the service, and looked for fu- 
men; rapine and bloodshed marked their career; and ture promotion, the sooner I was off the better; a 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE DOWNS. 














the groans of suffering millions at length brought postscript added, that as the W H (Com- 
round the hour of retribution. |pany’s ship) was appointed to carry out stores to St. 
* * * * * * | Helena, and sailed in eight days, and he had kindly 


“In the end of June, 1815, I was on a visit to one engaged a passage for me, thinking I should be “ ra- 
of my daughters, who had been recently married to ther hurried” on having such short notice to quit, and 
the proprietor of a small estate within a few miles of might not have time to see about it myself. So as 
Rochefort. Some rumours of the defeat at Waterloo there was no help for it, I sent my traps down to the 
had reached us; but confident in the resources of Na-| ship, and joined her myself at Northfleet Hope on the 
poleon,—more brilliantly conspicuous than ever after|day after. We thence proceeded to the Downs, and 
his return from Elba,—we looked upon it as one of anchored in company with a fleet of about forty sail 
those partial reverses which, ere long, his good fortune of West Indiamen and five transports, under convoy 
would enable him to retrieve. The village in which of H. M.S. A , Waiting for more moderate wea- 
my son-in-law resided lay by the roadside. It was a ther, and a favourable shift of wind. 
beautiful summer's afternoon. The villagers, dressed! Wishing to finish some letters, I left the cuddy ra- 
out in their gayest, were pursuing their holiday sports ther early, and instead of “dowsing my glim” when 
upon the green, and my daughter and I were walking the Master-at-Arms came round at four bells,* I sent 
about, enjoying the animating scene, when a cloud of him up with a message to the officer of the deck, and 
dust announced the approach of a distant cavalcade, | continued writing away in my cabin long after every 
and speedily an avant coureur announced the Empe-|one else had turned in, with the exception of the an- 
ror. The sports were thrown aside, young and old chor watch, whose quick heavy tramp on deck formed 
rushed forward to meet him, and, forgetful of his mis-'@ sweet accompaniment to the peppering of the rain 
fortunes, mindful only of his glory, rent the air with against the sash, until, pen in hand, I fell into a sound 
acclamations to welcome his arrival. It may be sup-/ sleep, from whence I was aroused by the sudden re- 
posed I was one of the foremost. The watchful eye) port of a gun upon the larboard quarter, which I imme- 
of the Emperor recognised me. He called me to him, diately concluded to be the commodore making day- 
and while his attendants were procuring a relay of| light, supposing that the fleet was no longer wind-rode, 
horses, talked over his baftled hopes, his changed but had swung to the ebb; for when I came below the 
prospects. As I kissed his hand at parting, he said,|A was lying on our starboard bow. I was mis- 
‘ All is indeed lost save our honour. The contest has taken, however; the gale was harder than before, and 
been nobly fought, nobly won. I have courted death) it wanted at least five good hours of the time. 
in vain, and now, an exile from my family and the) “Ready with the gun, there, for’ard !—Fire!—Hand 
land of my heart, I fly I know not whither.—Ah,| up the engine from below !—Call the Captain !—Pipe 
Lairey, I begin now to think your choice was right.’ |both cutters away!” were the orders I heard loudly 

° ” ° * * * issuing on board of us, followed by a rush up the 

“ Napoleon, the exiled victim of ambition, sleeps in| hatchway ladders, and over-head, as if a man had 
an unhonoured grave on the rock-girt isle of St. He-| fallen overboard. 
lena. Murat died the death of a dog in the kingdom| “Hook the yard tackles!—Turn the hands up!— 
once proudly called his own. Ney was sacrificed in| 
cold blood by those enemies whose power in the field 
had so often assailed him in vain. And where is the 
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* Ten o'clock, the hour at which lights are extin- 
guished aft. 
























































ed the top of the companion ; and in a very short time 
the boat was swinging in mid air much to the discom- 
fiture of the various live stock in the launch, if one 
might judge from the Dutch concert they were kicking 
up at being with so little ceremony unroofed. 

I sprang into the hammock nettings, and looked 
around. A splendid but an awful scene presented 
itself. Broad on our larboard quarter lay the Georgian, 
transport; the whole of one side, from the brake of 
the forecastle to the gangway, enveloped in a large 
sheet of flame, extending as high as her main-top, and 
casting round a brilliant but dazzling and almost pain- 
ful glare; while the blue lights that were continually 
burning throughout the fleet served to heighten the 
effect, by rendering all our countenances as ghastly 
and spectra! as though we had been inhabitants of an- 
other world, suffered to burst the confines of the grave, 
and summoned, during the warring of the elements, to 
gaze on the misery of the helpless wretches whose 
fearful shrieks sounded most appalling as they reached 
us at intervals\—now, during the lulls, clear and 
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Out large cutter!” thundered forth the skipper, who|aft too rapidly by the violence of the wind to allow of 
was coming out from under the awning just as | reach-|their spreading much in a lateral direction, True, 


mass after mass of burning rigging came thundering 
down on deck frora aloft, which, had they been suffered 
to remain, would have speedily set it all on fire, bat 
they were immediately either hove overboard with 
crowbars, or extinguished by the bucketsfull of water 
that were incessantly dashed about in every direction. 
But it was all in vain—the flames raged fiercer than 
ever—the gale was rising—the only cable which re- 
mained was stranded in two places—and during a 
moment's breathing time a council of war was held 
between Verner, First Lieutenant of the A——; 
Smitherson, the Master of the Transport; O’Kasey, 
Sixth Mate of the Indiaman; and myself, as to the 
utility of further risking our lives by staying any 
longer. Under all circumstances there could be but 
one opinion on the subject ; and then, and not till then, 
did Smitherson quit the deck, saying to Verner, as he 
swung himself by a rope into the sternsheets of the 
barge, “ You will bear witness, Sir, I have done my 
duty to the last.” And, sitting down, he covered his 
face with his hands, to hide the emotion he felt on 


piercingly distinct, and then again but faintly, as they|leaving the ship, for the last time, that he had faith- 


died away to leeward, smothered in the howling of 
the blast. 

I was too late to go away in either of the quarter- 
boats; but as soon as the large cutter was fairly hoisted | 
out, I jumped in and took an oar; for on occasions like 
these “no more cats are wanted than catch mice.’ 
On reaching the transport, I recognised in the A ’s 
barge my old friend Verner, who was First-Lieutenant 





fully commanded for so many years. 

There was some difficulty in again reaching our re- 
spective ships; and indeed it was full time we did so, 
for the gale was now nearly at its highest pitch; many 
of the smaller vessels had parted, and were driving on 


*}board each other; while the sullen boom of minute- 


gun after minute-gun might be heard in all directions, 
and several times the boats had the narrowest escape 
of being swamped. Although cold and wet in the 





of that ship. Short grectings, however, pass in a heavy 


sea alongside a burning ship; and indeed we had oneness I felt so excited, that instead of going below, 


to do in receiving the poor wretches who hastily crowd- 


I remained on the poop, gazing on the still burning 


ed into the boats, shivering and shaking—not with}wreck, in company with many of the officers, when 
cold, for it was scorching hot—and depositing them in| we were suddenly startled by the shrill sound of a 
safety on board the Indiaman (being the nearest ship,)| woman's voice shrieking, in the wildest accents of 
where fires were lighted in the galleys, and restora-| despair, “ My bairn! my bairn! Gin ye’ve the hearts 


tives used to many of the women, who, in a perfect 
state of insensibility, had been wrapt up in blankets, 
and lowered down the side with a rope’s end. One, 
in particular, | remarked who seemed much more 
stunned by external injury than inward fear. 

Although the Dealmen, usually on the look-out for 
accidents amongst the ships during a gale of wind of 
this description, were all away assisting a couple of 
small craft that had got upon the Goodwins, yet the 
Master of the Georgian had reckoned so confidently 
on receiving prompt assistance from the King’s ship 
and Indiaman, that having (besides his longboat, which 
was of course stowed on deck, and, moreover, too much 
damaged by the fire to be of any service,) only one 
quarter cutter, and an old crazy dingey, which would 
not have lived a minute in the sea that was then run- 
ning, he had with his own hand cut them both away 
on the first alarm of fire, before a single soul had time 
to enter either. 

When I returned in one of the boats, which had 
been sent back for the third time, with some fresh 
hands to help in getting out anything that could pos- 
sibly be saved, I found him and about a dozen of the 
transport’s men still on board, working away like 
horses, totally heedless of their danger, and literally 
endeavourin s to cut away the part of the upper deck 
and starboard bulwark, which was on fire. The ship 


o’ men, ye’ll save my bairn! Its a’ that God hae left 
me!” and the female whom I had before noticed as 
being injured, rushed aft; her long dishevelled hair 
streaming in the wind, and her pallid countenance 
streaked with the blood that had issued from her fore- 
head, and dashing herself down on the deck before the 
Captain, threw one arm round his knees, and pointed 
with the other, in almost speechless agony, to the 
wreck. The skipper looked at the weather, and shook 
his head—then at the Georgian—and lastly at the poor 
creature who lay extended at his feet. From what 


to be as clear-headed and strong-minded as any man 
afloat. But in this case the calculating dictates of 
prudence as an officer gave way before his feelings as 
a man, and he shouted, in a voice that needed no 
speaking-trumpet to assist it, “ Volunteers for the 
wreck!—Ill go myself,” he added, turning round to 
Driver, the chief mate. 

* Not while there are six officers in the ship, b 
G—, Sir!” bluntly replied this old roughspun speci- 
men, *“ Clear away the larboard cutter!’ continued 
he, scrambling over the hencoops, followed by O’Ka- 
sey, five of the forecastle-men, and myself. “ Bear 
her off with your oars, boys! Lower away roundly ! 
Let go-o!” sung out the old fellow directly the boat's 
bottom touched the water. The after tackle unhooked 
of itself, and was instantly rounded up high over our 





resented a most singular appearance, one side only 
lovlae been at all burnt, for the flames had been driven 





heads; but we were forced to “out knife,” and cut 












little [ have seen of Captain S——, I should judge him ° 
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THE BURNING SHIP. 





right through the other one. At last we shoved off, pieces of the wreck, lest we might get a hole Rnock- 
bending to the oars in silence—small talk growing ed in the cutter’s bows, at the same time remarking, 
generally rather scarce when Death is staring people) she was pretty full of water as it was. 
in the face; and indeed there was fearful odds against} * Sure, thin, Sir, hadn’t we better be afther taking 
us, for, in the words of the song, * the sea was moun-/ out the plug, and letting it all rin!” exelaimed one 
tains rolling ;"’ and though the cutter was fitted with of the men, a countryman of O’Kasey’s, actually 
air-tight lockers, lining the sides below the thwarts,| putting his hand down and feeling for the cork. 
80 as to prevent her going down, even if full of water; “Take the devil out of h—, Sir, if you like, and 
to the gunwale’s edge; yet, as we were not provided jlet him run, but leave that plug alone !” hastily roared 
with the same, had anything happened to capsize her| out the choleric old chap. 
bottom upwards, and cant us out, it would have been| It required a quick eye and steady hand on the 
but poor fun to know that she swam while we our-|part of our coxswain to avoid a bumping match, in 
selves were sinking. |which case we should most inevitably have come 
The lower rigging of the Indiaman was crowded | second best off; but he handled the cutter beautifully, 
as high nearly as the futtock-shrouds. The eyes of although more than once she was very nearly thrown 
all were intently fixed upon us; and above two hun- broadside on to the sea, which I thoroughly expected 
dred voices shouted in a breath, “Give way, my| was going to make a clear breach over all, and send 
fine fellows! Give way, shipmates—for your lives,)us down to Davy Jones at once. O’Kasey volun- 
give way!’’ But there was one on board that ship) teered to board the transport, if the boat’s head was 
regarding our progress with the most painful anxiety, brought right underneath the fallen spar, so as he 
and shuddering at every wave tliat reared its crest on could scramble up by the tangled maze of rigging 
high, threatening to overwhelm us, and blast her own| which remained. I agreed to follow him. He kicked 
fond hopes. We saw her form bending over the off his shoes; I tried to do the same by mine; but 
hammock-nettings, her hands raised to heaven, and they were originally a tight fit, and from being suc- 
heard her voice through the roaring of the gale, as cessively soaked, scorched, and wetted aguin, stuck 
she fervently exclaimed, in a tone that I shall never, to my feet as though they had been nailed on, and, 
forget to my dying hour—* Bless ye, bless ye!—the something like the Negro’s pig, the more I pulled the 
Father o’ the fatherless preserve ye in his mercy !— more they wouldn’t come. “I'll cut ‘em for you,” 
Bless ye, bless ye!” Whether the prayers of the said O’Kasey, and suiting the action to the word, he 
widowed mother were heard aloft or not, 1 am not succeeded in divesting me of these dangerous appen- 
clergyman enough to say; but this much I will ven- dages, at the expense of having the point of the knife 
tute to affirm, that had not another and a mightierarm run about half and inch into my great toe.’ It was 
than ours been stretched forth upon the waters, vain no time to stand upon trifles, however. 
would have been the courage or seamanship of the, ‘ There you are, boys—jump while you may, and 
best amongst us, officer or man. catch like cats !’? was the exhortation we received 
There being six hands in the cutter besides Driver from Driver. 
and O’Kasey, I let the Jatter take the bow-oar; and) O”*Kasey shut his eyes, and stepping on the gun- 
coiling up my legs stowed myself away in the head- wale, bounded lightly off like a Dublin harlequin ; 
sheets as comfortably as circumstances would allow. but I kept mine wide open, and, singling out a rope, 
When within a couple of ships’ Jengths of the trans- made a desperate spring upwards. One convulsive 
port, her mainmast, which was more than half burned clutch, a strenuous exertion of my arms, and I was 
through, and entirely unsupported—the standing rig- astride the spar and on the transport’s deck in the 
ging being already consumed, or now burning,—went course of half a minute. 
with a tremendous crash; its scathed and scorched! A great oversight had been undoubtedly committed 
topmast entirely bare of rigging, save a mass of burn- by us all in not ascertaining as to where there existed 
ing cordage just below the cross-trees, (the flames of the greatest probability of finding the child before we 
which were extinguished in their passage through |left the ship. Luckily, we espied it under the lee 
the air,) was still on-end; and as the spar fell with of one of the carronades, (where it had been left and 
its head aft, bearing a little to the larboard hand, it forgotten in the hurry of the moment,) wrapped in a 
regularly cut asunder the mizen-topsail-yard, shatter- blanket, unhurt by the falling of the mast and sound- 
ing the top, striking the erossrick-yard with such ly sleeping in its innocence, amid the roaring of a 
violence as to carry away the slings and bring it down gale which blew loud enough to wake the dead. 
by the run athwart the deck, and, breaking through, ‘* Can you swim?” said O’Kasey, addressing me. 
the old, chafed, and worn mizen rigging, like so; ‘ Yes.” 
much packthread, it lighted on the taffrail, which! “ Arrah, hauld the babby, thin !” 
was ground and crushed in an instant level with the| * Oan you?” 
deck, and there rested quietly, with its head project-| “ Divil a stroke!’’ replied he; and, running out 
ing some few feet over the stern. Not ten seconds'to the mast-head, he fearlessly flung himself over- 
after, a pale blue phosphoric light, similar to what is board, trusting 10 the men in the cutter to pick him 
sometimes seen settling on the flying-jibboom end or up. 
mastheads of ships within the Tropics, sailed flicker-| I looked round for a grating to lash the child to, in 
ing along above the deck, and gradually descending |case of anything happening to myself, but none was 
as it travelled aft, finally took up its station on the |to be found; and, as I was nearly scorched to death 
maintopmast-head, and remaining stationary there,|with the flames, and suffocated with the smoke, I lost 
shone steadily out as if to direct us where to pull. no time in following the young Irishman’s example ; 
We were now rapidly nearing the Georgian, and |and, providentially, we were all three hooked out, 
Driver, who was steering, sung out to me to stand/and hauled into the eutter, without any material da- 
by with the boat-hook, and stave off any floating mage. 
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How we ever got near the Indiaman again, God 
only knows. Even as it was we fetched a good half 
cable’s length astern of her. The other ships were} 
still farther to windward, so she was our only chance, | 
and a very poor one, too; at least, I thought so. 

The men were terribly winded: the boat was half 
full of water, which, of course, made it so much the 
heavier to pull. It was perfectly impossible to bale 
any of it out, for the biggin was anywhere but where 
it ought to have been; and as to hats—Lord! it was 
a matter of thankfulness that the hair itself was not 
blown off our heads. 

In this dilemma, the same bright idea again struck 
the acute Irishman, and, laying his oar across for a 
moment, he addressed himself to Driver, with * The 
plug, y’r Honour!” but the chief mate was still in- 
exorable ; and, instead of making any headway, we 
could now barely hold our own. 

Captain S had, however, provided against 
such an emergency on board the Indiaman. Some 
coir rope was stopped with a bit of spun-yarn to the 
life-buoy, having a spare end of from ten to fifteen 
fathoms long, the rest being coiled clear away on the 
hencoops in readiness for veering. The laniard of the 
buoy was then cut,—suflicient scope of stray line be- 
ing first paid out, to allow it to reach the water, and 
drift away without checking,—when it came floating 
down to us in glorious style. The end of the coir, 
which was floating on the surface, and waving about 
like a snake, was easily caught hold of, and a pretty 
severe turn taken with it round one of the thwarts. 
A hawser, which was then sent down to us by means 
of a snatch-block, with a couple of double-headed 
shots slung to the hook, to keep it steady and acce- 
lerate its travelling, was also made fast; and the end 
in board, of which there was barely enough, being 
brought to the capstern,—** Heave round!” was the 
word, and away went the cutter foaming and flashing 
through the waves. 

Had not the boat been well and strongly built, she 
would have been torn, and riven, as O’Kasey ex- 
pressed it, into “ Smithereens ;” for, long before we 
were under the ship’s stern, the water was up to the 
rowlocks, and more than once we were literally drag- 
ged right under a sea; but, thanks to the lockers! 
with no further damage than a few good salt-water 
duckings ; and, at last, we had the inexpressible sa- 








NUELLING. 


From the Monthly Repository. 
REASON IN DUELLING. 
(After the elementary manner of the Old Italian Novelists.) 


A country banker, whose property depended chiefly 
on his own exertions, had a violent dispute on politics 
with a certain captain of fifteen hundred a year, who 
belonged to the handsomest phaeton and pair that had 
ever been seen in the place. ‘The captain argued in a 
rude knoek-you-down style, and displayed his igno- 
rance to the highest advantage. The banker kept 
his temper for a long while, till the manner of the 
other became so ‘insolent and overbearing, and his 
arguments so consequentially inconsequential, that the 
banker could stand it no longer, and called him a 
bullet-headed fool. The captain, being much the 
stronger man, was about to use personal violence, but 
those who were present interfered, from a general 
feeling that the epithet exactly illustrated the fact, 

Next morning the banker received a challenge, 
written in a lightning-like hand, upon thander- 
coloured paper, and sealed with red and black wax. 
It was far from being legible, but as jt smelt strong 
of powder there was no misunderstanding it. So 
the banker buttoned up his coat, and went straight- 
way to the captain. 

* Sir,” said he, “*I am not at all ashamed to con- 
fess myself wrong in using the expression which 
has given you oflence, and I am come to apologize 
for it.”"—** You must meet me all the same, sir,” 
replied the captain: ‘had I knocked you down at 
the moment, an apology might now have been ac- 
cepted ; but, as I was prevented, it comes too late. 
Name your time and place, and go home and settle 
your affairs.” 

The banker considered awhile. “Very well, sir, 
if it must be so, meet me to-morrow at two o’clock : 
in the large field north of the town with one friend 
and two pistols !’’—Enough, sir!” said the captain, 
and they parted. 

The parties met as agreed. The captain was ac- 
companied by the senior major of the regiment—a 
man old enough to have known better—and the banker 
by a gentleman attired in rusty black, of the equivocal 
profession, who on this occasion was his second. As 








tisfaction of seeing the child run up to the driverboom 
end in a basket, and restored alive to the arms of its 
mother, who was craning over the taffrail in almost 
frantic ecstacy. 

Thank God! the deck of the W—— H was 
soon once more beneath our feet; and, wet and ex- 
hausted as I was, 1 neither stayed to hear the fine 
speech Captain S—— had prepared for us on the oc- 
easion, nor the flattering encomiums of the lady pas- 
sengers,—many of whom were up in the cuddy at 
the time, shedding tears enough to float a jolly-boat; 
but staggering down to ty cabin, after fortifying the 
inward man, | rubbed the outward dry, and, stripping 
the sheets from off my cot, tarned in between the 
blankets, and fell fast asleep, just as the morning gua 
of the A boomed over the water, announcing to 
the Fleet that daylight had aready broke. ~~ 








they approached, the major suddenly stepped before 
his principal and addressed the banker’s second in a 
hasty, though very gentlemanly tone ; * Sir,”’ said he, 
“ what can be the meaning of this? It was perfectly 
understood between the parties that pistols were to 
be the weapons employed upon this occasion, and 
you have brought a blanderbuss under your arm !”’ 
—*“I beg your pardon, major,”’ rejoined the other, 
drawing it forth, “it is a telescope.” 

The major was ready to laugh at his mistake, but 
suddenly checked himself: “I sincerely trust, sir, 
that this is not meant as an insult: explain yourself 
in few words.” Hereat the banker stepped forward 
—informed the major of his previous and present 
readiness to apologize, and assured him and his prin- 
cipal that no sort of offence was intended, and that he 
was anxious to explain. The apology was declined, 
and the explanation demanded. 

“In the first place,” said the banker, “I ear- 
nestly beg that you, captain, will condescend to look 
through this telescope ?”’ 
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REASON IN DUELLING. 


“I, sir!” ejaculated the captain. Gracious) “ Putting affection out of the question ;” added the 
devils!’ exclaimed the major, adjusting his sword banker. 
knot, ** what informality !” The major looked surprised and puzzled ; the cap- 

* It is most serious and important to the question,” tain a// astonishment! 
interrupted the banker’s second. “I request then,”’, ‘It would only be putting down your phaeton?” 
said the banker, “that you, major, will so far oblige rejoined the banker’s second calmly. 
me,—I assure you that I cannot give the captain) ‘‘ Oh sir! ah! yes, indeed !” ejaculated the captain, 
the satisfaction he demands unless this be complied jreddening up to the ears. 
with, and I put it to your feelings, as a gentleman and; ‘ But supposing I acceded to this most irregular 
officer, if there is any offence in the request.” proceeding,’ said the major, “there is no time for it 

* Nay, sir,” said the major, with an air of cour-|now, as I cannot withdraw my principal from the field 
teous remonstrance, “I do not, at present, discover| without an exchange of shots.” 
any distinct offence—but what a breach of all cus-| ‘That need not be,”’ observed the banker calmly; 
tomary forms !”—* Here, sir—only an instant—there|*‘ this gentleman is my attorney.’’ Whereat, quick to 
—in that direction !"—* Where !” said the major,|the word, the said personage whipped out a parchment, 
and, carelessly, applied his eye to the telescope. ready filled up, and wanting nothing but the signa- 

“Egad!” said he, “I see a very fine woman, |tures. 
walking about a grass-plot at the back of a house,| ‘The captain and the major exchanged looks of per- 
with a little trot of a child in one hand, and two|plexed rage. ‘The absurdity of this proceeding!” 
others pranking round her: but what is this to the exclaimed thecaptain—“put down my phaeton indeed 
purpose, for God’s sake !—* Everything,” responded |—a pretty joke!”—* An attorney acting profession- 
the banker, with a serious and severe face. ‘ That ally instead of backing his man!” muttered the ma- 
lady is my wife—those children are mine and hers—/jor, and they both walked to and fro in high mood, 
and we are all mutually attached.”—* But what is|adjusting their collars and things. 
this to me 2”’ said the captain, extending both hands,| ‘ Major,” said the attorney with sarcastic compo- 
like a free man.—* You should have thought of all /sure, “my client is a good client; he must not be 
this before :” said the major rather gravely, for he|lost so easily. I would far rather see both of you 
himself was a family man. jshot while acting professionally.” 

“[ know it is nothing to you, sir,” said the} At this the major paused, excessively irritated, fix- 
banker, addressing the captain, “as you have no ing his eye upon the attorney; and if he had been a 
wife or children—I believe I am correct in saying man of any * mark or likelihood,” that is to say, if he 
that you have no wife or children? Now, then, I)had possessed a fine portly body, a handsome black 
ask, do we meet upon equal terms ?” |eoat, an imposing air, and a strong voice, the major 

*“ Why, no—certainly not,” interrupted the major ;, would certaiuly have called him out that instant. 
“but you see, sir, the reflection comes too late—the) “ Permit me to ask you, major,” said our country 
informality of this diseussion—here, upon the very banker, *‘whether I may not justly consider it as some- 
ground,—is really quite—quite”—and he took a large thing more than a merely ‘absurd proceeding, ‘a 
many-snifling pinch of snuff to fill up the simile. pretty joke,’ to be put down, and leave my wite and 

“| warned you, sir, to settle all your affairs!" children in penury? Give me leave to add, that I am 
exclaimed the captain reproachfully, and with all the perfectly aware the captain is a rare shot, and has 
rapidity of a sudden bright thought.—* True,” an- snuffed many a candle without putting it out,—which 
swered the banker, “ but I could not settle my wife latter circumstance might not be suitable to my case. 
and children—lI jhave settled everything else !’’ His In whaf'l ask there is nothing unjust; but everything 
second now ventured to observe, that as the major that is equal and fair, as far as worldly matters are 
had admitted the terms upon which the opponent par- concerned. Nay, I have still the worst of it, inasmuch 
ties met were very unequal, and as the captain had as my life may be said to be pitted against a phaeton 
declared his opponent’s wife and children to bejand pair! Again, gentlemen; if I should be killed, 
“nothing to him,” he, the second, begged to state|my wife and children will absolutely need the money; 
his opinion, that the terms should be made equal,|but if I kill the captain, his property is absolutely of 
or as near as_ possible, before the commencement of\no sort of use to him, after his funeral expenses are 
actual hostilities ; and this could be effected in no)/paid! Nor is the proposition without precedent— 
other way than by placing his friend’s wife and|many a noble precedent, | am happy to say, for the 
children in such a position as to be ‘something’ tojcredit of haman nature. Upon these occasions, some 
the captain ? men of refined honour and high courage have thought 

“1 grant,” said the major, “there’s reason, and|they could never do enough. When Best shot Lord 
all that sort of thing, in what you say.”’—* There}Camelford, his Lordship, on his death-bed, left his 
is also justice and honour in it, major: interrupted|antagonist, who was in so-so circumstances, a hand- 













the banker.—* True, sir, trae; but how in the name 
of Jove is it to be effected ?” 

“Nothing easier,” exclaimed the little gentleman 
in rasty black ; ** Your friend the captain has an inde- 
pendent income of fifteen hundred per annum, and no 
family ; my friend here has property, to be sure, but 
his income depends mainly upon his own exertions, 
and he,has a wife and three children. Now if the 
captain should shoot him, he ought to make over five 
hundred a year to his family, and thus the parties 
would be upon equal terms.” 








some income, rejoicing, no doubt, that he lived long 
enough to do such an act of magnanimity and finished 
honour. I never fired at man or mark in my life. I 
am sure to be shot.” 

“Oh, but! yes, but!—you, sir—lI, sir,” ejaculated 
the captain.—*“ Really, captain,” said the major, bi- 
ting his lips, “I begin to think, that as men of finish- 
ed honour, we must accede to the proposal.” 

The banker now flatly refused to fight on any other 
terms, putting it directly to the major as the most re- 
fined point of duelling honour that could be manifested 
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278 AN ASCENT OF VESUVIUS. 


on the occasion, till the two officers though exces-)constitutlon, is necessarily more variable than any 
sively provoked and annoyed, could no longer refusejother. Its smoke is generally quite white, and at a 
their consent. ‘The parchment was handed to them/|very great distance, as at the Bay of Mola, might be 
by the attorney, who saw it properly signed, and the |taken for a cloud hanging upon the brow of a hill. 
principals took their stand at fifteen paces distance. [It assumes the most beautiful changes of shade and 

The banker had the first fire. Not wishing to be|direction, according as it is influenced by the state 
banished his country, or get into prison, or any other| of the atmosphere, the time of the day, or the strength 
scrape about so foolish a business, we may be sure|of the fire which is burning below. Sometimes it 
he took care to aim at no other object, and away flew\rises with a stem, and forms a large body up in the 
his ball, like a humming-bird, over the fields. sky, so,as to resemble a huge oak tree ; sometimes 

“Now!” ejaculated the major, in a quick under-|the wind extends it through the air quite across the 
tone—his face reddening, his lips protruding with ex- bay, flickering and waving like a long streamer from 
citement, his eyebrows drawn close down, and his|the mast head of a battle-ship. One morning, when 
eye glistening and growing small and narrow, with|there had been a storm all night, and the sky cleared 
the sense of a keen aim,—** Now, you’ve got him!” |and the sun came out about mid-day, Vesuvias, 

“ Got him!” stammered the captain—his face turn-|when unveiled from the mists, had his cone covered 
ing blue, his mouth openiug, his jaw falling, his eye-/ with snow up to the very edge of the crater, from 





brows uplifted, and his eyes becoming large, round,| 
and vacant, with the full sense of a fearful dilemma—) 
“Got him—hit him! put down my pha—pay five 
hundred a-year for being called a bullet-headed fool, 
and so prove it! Will you pay the money if I hit 
him?” 

Of course the captain missed his opponent, though, 
by the by, he was very near killing the lawyer, who 
had forgotten to have a similar agreement for himself, 
in case of accidents. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
AN ASCENT OF VESUVIUS. 


Double, double, toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
Macbeth, Act iv. Scene 1. 

There stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 
Belch'd fire and rolling smoke; the rest entire 
Shone with a glossy scurf, undoubted sign 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore 
The work of sulphur. Paradise Lost, 1. 670. 





‘Tue first thing which a traveller looks out for on 


which clouds upon clouds of smoke would not rise, 
owing to the heaviness of the air, but rolled tumbling 
down his side to the sea, and then floated gently 
across the bay. At night, where there is slight erup- 
tion, the peak is tipped with dul! red, and the light 


jcomes and goes, fades away and returns, like the 


fiery breathing of some fabulous monster. And, if 
the wind is in particular quarters, the vapours do not 
mount at all, but boil over like froth, and then slide 
down the sides of the volcano. 

In order to make a good ascent of Vesuvius, it is 
necessary to have a number of combining circum- 
stances in the weather, which a Neapolitan spring 
does not always afford. If there is the least cloud or 
mist, the magnificent view from the top is lost. If 
the wind is high or gusty, the fine ashes blown into 
the eyes, nose, ears, and hair, are a sufficient nui- 
sance to diminish the pleasure of the journey ; and, if 
there has been rain, it is prudent to wait for at least 
two fine days to dry the ashes of the cone, otherwise 
the traveller would stick as in traversing a bog. 

But, for those who have good weather and all other 
circumstances favourable, there can be no excursion 


his route towards Naples is the smoke of Vesuvius;)more varied or agreeable than that from Naples to 
and during his stay there, unless it be very long and|the top of Vesuvius. It is divided into three stages, 
wearisome, he will every day go where he can catch |each of which may be performed ina different manner 


some view of the mountain, to see what appearances | 
there are on its summit, and to guess what sort of 
work is going on in its interior. Vesuvius also, as| 
seen from Naples, is a very attractive object. The) 
gentle inclination of its side and its double peak are 
both most elegant. The blue sea lies before it; at 
its base are the white houses and villas of Portici ; 
higher up appear the vineyards; and the whole is) 
crowned by a pinnacle of curling smoke. From 
Pompeii and the eastern side of the bay its appear- 
ance is very different. Only one peak is visible, and 
that is stained and streaked with streams of lava, and 
looks like a vast cauldron of boiling pitch. The 
cities which once were spread at its base are now 
buried, and the vineyards which once crept up its 
sides are scorched and destroyed. It stands more 
alone, and more separated from any other mountain, 
than is generally represented in the published eo- 
gravings. ‘The Appennines, which according to them 
seem to touch it, stand far behind, and are separated 
by a considerable extent of plain. And its whole 
form, character, and situation, indicate its nature and 
origin. j 

All mountains are delightful, from the variety o 
appearances they present; but Vesuvius, from its 





—by driving, riding, and walking. 

The first of these is the drive from Naples to Resi- 
na, the town which stands immediately over Hercu- 
laneum, and ‘is built on the stream of lava which 


‘overwhelmed that unfortunate city. In this short 


drive of about five miles there is no great object of 
interest. ‘The road side is lined nearly all the way 
with houses and villas, like the outskirts of London, 
and it is only occasionally that a glimpse is caught 
either of the mountain or the bay. Almost im- 
mediately on leaving Naples the Sebetos is passed, 
a brook of the smallest size, but retaining its ancient 
name. A long, broad, and well-paved bridge is 
thrown over this streamlet, as if in ridicule of its 
littleness. So great is the disproportion between the 
obstacle and the means by which it is overcome, it 
is like crossing a gutter with a pair of seven-] e 
boots. In the centre of the bridge appears another 
piece of bombast in the shape of a statue of St. 
Januarius, who stands fixed with his hand extended 
towards the mountain, to ward off any danger it might 
threaten to the city under his protection. It ig diffi- 
cult to say what service might not be derived from 
the saint’s assistance in case a shower of ashes were 
to be blown over Naples, but, as far as the lava is 
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concerned, his aid is not likely to be called for. Un-) foot, at least an inch beyond the hoof, so as to afford 
less the burning stream took a very long and cireuit-|a large surface to the sand, or mud, or ashes, much 
ous route, the sea, which lies between the volcano) upon the same principle as a snow-shoe is constructed ; 
and the city, would spare the saint the trouble of his|and it also must afford a great protection to the hoof 
intercession. Crossing the bridge, the road proceeds | from stones, rocks, or pieces of lava. 
to Portici, and what is very remarkable, and probably| The cavaleade leaving Resina proceeds gently up 
unique, passes directly through the principal court of|the foot of the mountain through the most beautiful 
the royal palace there. And a most welcome sight/ country imaginable, and which well deserves its title 
this palace is, and happy the traveller feels when of Campagna Felice, or Happy Campagna. The path- 
he arrives there; not because his taste is charmed | way, of course, is not very good, but on each side it 
with architectural splendour, or his eye dazzled with |is lined with vines, standard peach-trees, apricot, fig, 
liveries and equipages, for, as far as can be seen|and pear-trees, and with every variety of shrubs that 
from the road, there is neither one nor the other, but|the garden can boast. And these are not planted in 
because it relieves him of a most troublesome and / formal rows or divided into sorts, but the whole is mix- 
disgusting swarm of attendants. Beggars of every |ed into one bunch of luxuriance. The hedges, which 
shape and hue people this road, and the tourist’s|are made of lumps of lava piled together, are at in- 
carriage, passing through the midst of them, resem-)tervals surmounted with tufts of dark green aloes, and 
bles a comet followed by its tail of foul vapour. As here and there a flower peeps out, which is either un- 
it rolls along a fresh addition is constantly attaching) known in England, or known only in our gardens 
itself to the train. The whole suite holds together,/and greenhouses. Among these the bright green 
some near at hand, some further behind, till at last lizard, so common all over Italy, winds about in 
they are all extinguished at once by the Palace of|search of some fly or worm, or lies basking in the sun, 
Portici, whose gates they cannot enter; and the|half concealed in the crevice which forms its home 
traveller shoots on, a comet no longer, happily for)and its habitation. 
himself, merely a simple star. The crowd of men-| But, after advancing for a time, you catch between 
dicants is certainly calculated to excite commisera-|the trees glimpses of the dark boundary which termi- 
tion, did not a stronger feeling of disgust arise, that|nates the Campagna Felice; and a few moments 
such frightful objects should be allowed to shock the afterwards you emerge upon an open plain, which 
public view. They are not mere paupers, but con-|extends far and wide in black irregular ridges, and 
sist of the blind, the maimed, the mis-shapen, and | seems as if a sea of boiling pitch had suddenly been 
the shrivelled; and one woman exposed a head that/hardened. We are now entering upon the streams of 
possessed only the remains of what once had been|lava which have been poured from time to time, one 
eyes, nose, and mouth, without the trace of a single|above the other, from the mouth of the volcano. 
feature that was human. Their surface is all broken up into large lumps and 
At Resina, the village which joins to Portici, the} masses, as if it had been hewn by the hand of man. 
first stage of the excursion ends; and arrangements | It looks something like a vast ploughed field, where 
must now be made for the part which is to follow.|the ground is very rough, and the soil black, sticky, 
You drive into a sort of stable-yard filled with mules, | and tevacious. As the lava cools and contracts, the 
donkeys, and ponies, all ready saddled and bridled,|crade materials of which it is formed split, and crack, 
both for ladies and gentlemen. An immense hubbub|and excoriate in a thousand directions; and the gra- 
immediately takes place. Every donkey-man vaunts |dual shrinking of the whole mass produces the most 
the praises of his own animal, alternately in broken | curious folds and ridges. Where the melted lava has 
English or in as wretched French, and tries first to}ended its course it is always arrested suddenly. The 
conclude the bargain with you, and afterwards puts|line of demarcation between the Campagna and the 
in for buona mano, or drink-money. At last, after lava which encroaches on it is as plainly determined 
rejections aud offers, selections and refusals, the party las if a wall had been built up; and the vine grows 
is mounted, and the procession sets off to its fiery|and flourishes within six inches of the enemy that has 
destination. Every donkey is provided with two|destroyed the vine that had been its neighbour. 
attendants—a man in front to lead it when necessary,| The stream of lava first entered upon is that of 
or coax it into a trot by the tender name of Macaroni,/the great eruption of 1822, and over part of this has 
Rosbif, Lagrima Christi, or whatever may be its apel-| flowed the lava of August 1834, and which in March 
lative; and a boy behind, who is furnished with a| 1835 was not yet cool. Upon touching it with the 
long stick, which he applies occasionally according| hand a degree of heat was felt very different from 
to the directions of his superior. The urchin also|anything that could be caused by the sun in spring 
has his orders to employ another method of improving |time, even in Italy. In this neighbourhood, of course, 
Macaroni’s agility, for, when the donkey begins to/no vegetation was to be seen; but not even upon 
flag, the boy immediately lays hold of its tail and|any of the older streams had a patch or a blade of 
endeavours to pull it back, correctly calculating that|green appeared. All is black, barren, and dreary 
the animal’s perverseness will urge him forward, and | desolation. 
quicken his pace, better than any spur or whip what-| But there is one spot in view which seems always 
ever. But it is only fair to state that the Vesuvius|to have been spared amidst the general destruction. 
donkeys are excellent, and go very well without any|It is a long shoulder stretching out from the foot of 
of these stimulants being applied. They are strong,|the crater, and which seems itself like a little moun- 
are not slow, and are very sure-footed—a false step|tain planted on the side of Vesuvius. Upon inspect- 
scarcely ever happens. They are shod in a peculiar/ing its formation, strata above strata of ashes, and 
manner, as also are the mules employed to carry wine,|smal! pumice stones, may be traced ; and they have 
vegetables, &c., from the neighbouring villages to|not destroyed its greenness or fertility : but the lava, 
Naples. The iron is made to project all round the;in descending from the crater, has al ways swept round 
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its base, and remains there like a dark current wind- 
ing by the foot of a rock. It is natural to suppose 
that, in crossing the streams of lava, every eye is 
directed towards so pleasing a contrast to the general 
barrenness, particularly as upon the very extremity 
of the green knoll is placed a neat white-washed 
building, surrounded with trees, the famous Hermi- 





tage of Mount Vesuvius. And after climbing for a 
few minutes up a narrow gulley, which the rain has| 
washed through the beds of pumice stone, we find | 
ourselves upon the grass plat, which lies before this! 
elevated place of retirement. Here we stop awhile, 
to give the donkeys a breathing, to leave the dinner | 
which a wise man will have brought against his de- 
scent, and to taste a glass of Lagryma Christi, on the’ 
spot where it grows. Nor will the view be despised ; | 
for, though less extensive than that which is obtained | 
from the summit of the voleano, it is more distinct, 
and more richly coloured, and there is quite enough 
to fill both the eye and the imagination. There is 
Naples sparkling by the sea side, the islands of| 
Ischia, Procida, and Nisita, and the gulf of Baiz.| 
Beyond the promontory of Misenum is the bay of 
Gaeta ; and behind all is the long line of the Appen-| 
nines, some glowing with purple, and others shining 
with snow. Nearer at hand, and in the centre of a 
fertile plain, is Capua; and far out at sea, rising like 
a ruined wall from the horizon, lies Capri, the delight 
and shame of the Roman Emperors. On the left, | 
bending in a curve as blue as the sky, stretched the! 
Sorrentine coast, once the abode of cyclops and 
giants; and there, crushed at the foot of the moun- 
tain, Herculaneum, one of its victims, lies buried) 
deep under the solid lava. 

From the Hermitage to the foot of the cone of, 
ashes, which forms the upper portion of Vesuvius, is 
but a short ride; and the pathway runs all along the 
top of the ridge, affording on each side lovely views 
of the surrounding plain, the sea, and the distant 
mountains, while one side of the volcano is covered 
or streaked with the streams of lava which run to-| 
wards Portici, and seem terminated by the sea. Af- 
ter all, these burnt-up plains, though sufficiently ap- 
palling, do not present to the mind images of unmix- 
ed horror, for there is always something fertile and 
smiling to be found in the distant prospect: they are| 
the valley of the shadow of death, but life is seen 
beyond them. | 

And here ends the second stage of the pilgrimage. 





zon, but would slip down by its own weight: it is 
only the peculiar lightness and roughness of these 
ashes, consisting as they do of small pieces of cinder 
and pumice stone, which makes them hold together 
thus. If, on stopping to take breath, one turns round 
to see how the rest of the party are advancing, it 
seems almost like looking down the side of a leaning 
tower, such as those at Pisa or Bologna. At every 
step the foot sinks deep into the ashes, and slips 
back a part of the distance it has advanced. The 
greatest lightness and caution is necesssry in order to 
obtain a firm footing; and, by violent and ill-placed 
exertions, it would be very possible to have gone 
through the mechanism of walking for the space of 
ten minutes as it were on a treadmill, and at the end 
of that time not to have advanced more than six inches 
up the mountain. The best way is to look forward 
at every stride, and to select for a stepping stone any 
lump of lava which may project above the surface 
and promise a surer footing. 

For ladies and invalids there is a less laborious 
means of accomplishing the ascent, by means of a 
chair carried with poles on the shoulders of the pea- 
sants. The motion cannot be very easy; but, for 
weak or delicate persons, walking up would be im- 
possible. Another means of assistance is a rope 
which the guide holds with his hands, passes over 
his shoulder, and allows his more effeminate brother 
to tug at the other end. But there is something very 
displeasing in the appearance: it is too like slave 
driving; it is converting the man who pulls into the 
semblance of a brute beast. My guide, seeing me 
occasionally halt for breath, repeatedly said, “ Volete 
la corda 2? Will you have the rope?” But I felt that I 
should deserve to have it administered in the English 
fashion, if I had treated this Neapolitan in the same 
way that the Neapolitans treat a Jack-ass. When 


‘about two-thirds of the ascent were accomplished, I 


was surprised to find a small basket filled with oranges, 
pears, apples, bread, wine, and glasses, resting 
upon a large stone. It seemed dropped there by some 
good spirit; for there was no one to take care of it, 


‘and not a creature was within sight. ‘The guide ad- 


vised me to take something from it, assuring me that 
one of the brethren of his profession had left it there 
purposely for strangers, and that I might pay him on 
the top. I took a pear, cool, sweet, and juicy: it 
was most invigorating, and sent me fresh and lively 
to the top. I felt that i¢ was something to be on the 








The donkeys halt under the brow of a bed of lava,)summit of Vesuvius, and a triumphant pleasure to 
which has cooled in the form of a wave about to look back at other pedestrians far behind, and at the 
break ; and under its shelter they await the return of ladies trembling on their portantine or chairs, with 
their riders, who must now proceed by their own|half the distance yet to be accomplished. One of 
strength and vigour. our party performed this Jast stage of the excursion, 
And now for the cone of Mount Vesuvius. It looks/on foot, in three and twenty minutes, which was cer- 
steep, and itlooks long. So pull off your coat, untie|tainly a feat that deserves to be boasted of. 
your cravat, and get rid of your waistcoat; for you) Vesuvius has two summits, which are nearly equal 
won't want them till you reach the top. Think ofjin height. The northern one called La Somma is 
Sisyphus, and congratulate yourself that your ascent|separated from the present crater by a little plain, 
is not to last forever. “ Up a high hill he heaves a| which at the first glance appears to be the hardened 
huge round stone.” Bot, if this had been the hill of surface of an extinct mouth of the voleano. The 
Sisyphus, he never would have rolled the stone up it;| guides say that from this old erater, of which Monte 
and, therefore, the latter part of his punishment would | Somma is only the lip or edge, issued those streams 
have been impossible. ‘*The huge round stone, re-|of lava and showers of ashes which destroyed Her- 
sulting with a bound, thunders impetuous down, and|culaneum and Pompeii. Monte Somma itself is the 
smokes along the ground.” work of some still earlier eruption, and at this day 
So steep is the ascent that common sand or gravel|furnishes all the materials for those toys, trinkets, 
would not lie at so great an inclination to the hori-|and ornaments, which their purchasers erroneously 





























suppose to be wrought from the lava of the present 
crater. That a voleano existed on this spot in very 
remote times is sufficiently proved by the circum- 
stance that Herculaneum and Pompeii are in a great 
measure built of antique lava, although this voleano 
must have differed very much from the present ap- 
pearance, and probably rese suddenly in the midst of 
that extensive plain between the Appennines, and the 
sea, in the same manner as Monte Nuovo, near the 
bay of Pozzuoli, has done within the last few hundred 
years. 

The other summit, which is always understood 
when Vesuvius is mentioned, is very variable both: in 
height and appearance. In March 1835, on arriving 
at the top, you found yourself on a plain of conside- 
rable extent, covered with black ashes, and daubed 
over with yellow, pink, and orange incrustations of 
sulphur. Atevery short interval were large cracks 
and chasms, from which issued a hot sulphurous 
steam, that ran flickering along the ground, and was 
most oppressive to the breathing. But the guides* 
and hangers on of the mountain were regardless of it; 
and wherever a rent was larger, or more convenient, 
they crept into it in parties, for the purpose of doz- 
ing, or eating their dinners; and it is difficult to de- 
cide whether the warmth attracted them, or whether | 
they selected it in order to steam away a few of their 
vermin. The ashes all over this plain are sensibly | 
warin to the feet. Ifa stick is thrust deep into them, | 
smoke will issue from the hole; and, by throwing) 
oneself at full length on the ground, the convul-| 
sions within the mountain may be felt, like the beat-| 
ing of an animal’s pulse. 

In advancing along this plain, from which a weak 
pair of lungs would soon be driven by the dreadful | 
stench, the explosions from the crater become more 
and more audible, like a continued feu de joie, and 
stones and pieces of Java are seen dancing up into) 
the air, although the hollow from which they are| 
projected is not yet visible. But soon, the plain} 
inclines downwards, like the edge of a sand hill, 
and the whole scene is exposed to view with the unex- 
pectedness of a theatrical exhibition. Quite at the| 
bottom of a vast amphitheatre, though by no means) 
in the centre of it, appeared a large oval aperture, 
which might be about a hundred feet across at its 
widest diameter. It had been formed only eight 
days; and the old cavity, from which the fire had 
before issued, was yawning by the side of it, closed 
up and skimmed over with cinders and scorie. From 
the new mouth arose a column of dense milk-white 
smoke, which did not issue steadily and uninter- 
ruptedly, but was spurted out in jets like the steam 
from the old-fashioned steam-engines. The dis- 
charges succeeded each other nearly at regular in- 
tervals of a few seconds each; and one could al- 











* Besides the guides, &c., we had another companion, 
whom we should scarcely have calculated on during 
such an excursion : this was no other than an armed 
policeman, or soldier, whose duty it is to accompany 
and protect strangers from the Hermitage to the sum- 
mit. One might have hoped, on a spot like this, to be 
free from all human danger ; but several instances have 
been known of robberies committed on the crater of 
Vesuvius : the crowds of rich strangers are a great 
temptation to the brigands; and the loneliness of the 
spot renders a military protector by no means un- 
necessary. 
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ways tell beforehand the precise moment when one 
}would happen, for an explosion like a firing of 
muskets was heard within the monntrén, and then, 
two or three seconds after, out darted the smoke ac- 
companied by a shower of red-hot lumps of lava, 
which were shot up five or six hundred feet into 
the air. Their colour varied from a brick-red to 
the brightest vermilion, which shone out in spite of 
the rays of a noon-day sun. Sometimes the smaller 
lumps, when first exploded, were of a brilliant pink, 
and, if you watched their course in the air, you 
could see them fading away duller and duller, till 
they were quite black by the time they reached the 
bottom, or fell back into the crater from which they 
had issued. It was difficult for the eye, in the broad 
day-light, to form an adequate estimate of the heat 
which radiated from this movth, but at a long dis- 
tance it scorched the face like a kitchen fire. The 
edge of the mouth was so sharp and well defined that 
nothing would have been easier than to imitate the 
example of Empedocles. Sometimes it is difficult 
to get near the actual seat of fire; but, in its present 
state, a person might have thrown himself over the 
edge of the burning chasm without leaving a trace 
behind. 

Several of our party did descend into the crater, 
and advance as near the mouth of the aperture as 
the shower of lava permitted them. Some ventured 
so far as to stick coins into a portion cf the mass, 
while in a state of fusion, and bear it away as a trophy 
and a souvenir. For my own part, the wind shifted 
a little while I was in this situation, and scattered 
round about me lumps of red-hot lava by far too 
large to be agreeable. I thrust my stick through one 
of them in order to carry it off, and made the best of 
my way out of so unpleasanta vicinity. ‘The con- 
sciousness that a fountain of fire is playing at one 
does not at all assist a man’s coolness in climbing 
a hill of cinders. If the ascent of the cone of Ve- 
suvius is difficult, the return from the inside of the 
crater is ten times more so; and a gentleman of un- 
doubted courage, who had laboured hard and to little 
purpose in order to be beyond the reach of the 
burning shower, near which he had ventured, after- 
wards declared that at the time he could not help 
thinking of the fate of Pliny the Elder. 

The whole crater is, indeed, most appalling and 
unearthly. The rocks by which it is surrounded 
are formed by the action of fire, and are like no 
other rocks which we are in the habit of seeing. 
They are black, occasionally stained with blue or 
violet, and in parts caked over with sulphur, which 
varies from a sickly white to a faded pink. At 
times the colour of the incrustations is blended with 
that of the lava, and from the mixture is formed a 
displeasing green, like that produced by mixing to- 
gether gamboge and Indian ink. Gray ashes and 
dirty yellow pamice stone are thrown together in 
heaps that seem formed by a sudden rush of wind, 
or the action of flame; and, on looking round, the 
whole scene produces upon the eye the same distress- 
ing effect that a saccession of discords does upon 
the ear, or a disgusting taste upon the palate, 

It is possible to walk quite round the crater, 
keeping on the very brim nearly all the way; but the 
ease with which this tour will be accomplished de- 
pends very much on accidental circumstances. If 
the sir is dry and calm, and the smoke rises per- 
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ndicularly, little difficulty will be experienced ; 
Cet if rain has fallen, and the wind be gusty, the 
traveller will be suffocated with brimstone, and sink 
knee-deep into ashes and filth. 

The descent from the summit of Vesuvius down to 
the place where the donkies had been left bears a 
nearer resemblance to flying than to any other method 
of locomotion. ‘The ashes are so soft and yielding 
that any resistance they may offerto the foot is 
searcely perceptible. At every step you slide on a 
yard or two. ‘The most amusing plan is to rundown 
headlong and fearlessly: the worst that can happen 
is a roll in the soft cinders. ‘The whole descent is 
generally accomplished in three minutes, and might 





|but they were not visible by night, and, owing to the 
direction of the wind, none fell in Naples. On driving 
two days afterwards through Torre del Greco, which 
jlies between Vesuyius and the sea, we found the 
ground and the tops of the houses quite black, as if a 


|shower of soot had fallen. And afterwards, on visit- 
ing the island of Capri, which in a straight line can- 
not be less than three or four and twenty miles from 
Vesuvius, we found that the ashes had fallen there not 
much less abundantly than they had at Torre del 
Greco, at the foot of the mountain. The fire from the 
| crater was of a rich cherry colour, with occasional 
| tints of yellow, pink, and vermilion. The noise of the 
/mountain was the most terrific part of the whole phe- 


be performed in less time if a person were only tn-|nomenon. It was a continued roaring or explosion, 


clined to Jet himself go. 


tration of the art of sinking. It shows how easily 


and instantaneously one may slide from an eminence} crater. 


It is a most forcible tiius-| deep, rather thad loud. 


You were conscious that it 
|took place under ground, and not at the mouth of the 
It might be felt with the feet as well as heard 


which has been gained by unsparing toil and unflinch-/ with the ears, and at each discharge the windows of 


ing exertion. 

The day of our ascent up Vesuvius happened to be 
a very fine one, which came after a course of stormy 
weather; and in returning to the Hermitage we met 


every house near where I was standing in Santa Lucia 
| might be heard to rattle. The Neapolitan women and 
|children of the lower orders were ina pitiable con- 
|sternation. Many of them brought the crucifix ina 


numerous parties who were taking advantage of this| sort of little procession before their houses, and turn- 


change in the season. Some were provided with 
torches to pass part of the night aloft on the summit; 
others had merely their luncheon, to eat and return 
immediately. In fact, the side of Vesuvius had be- 
come a highway for nations. As each set of strangers 


'to the foot of the mountain. 


|ing towards the red glare, as a sort of protection from 


jany threatened danger, began chaunting the rosary. 
'The English who were in Naples engaged every 


hackney coach that was to be met with, and drove off 
When all was over, they 


passed us, the guide amused himself with guessing to! might be heard rumbling back into the town, one by 


what country they belonged, and his decision was cor- 
rect in almost every instance. 
“are English—there goes a German princess—look at 
that party of Frenchmen,” and so on. I asked him 
how he could tell one nation from another. 


| one, through the empty streets, at one, two, or three 
“These,” he said,|o’clock in the morning. 
| The next day Vesuvius looked as calm and as quiet 


He laugh-' evening. 


as if he had done nothing extraordinary the preceding 
So he has remained ever since; and hardly 


ed, and said, “Oh! we see so many that the instant/a vapour can be seen to hang over his summit, or more 


we look at their faces we know what they are. 
the world comes to Vesuvius.” 

After dining at the Hermitage first, and then gazing 
from its little platform at a most glowing sunset—thus 
mixing together both the substantial and the romantic 


pleasures of life—we completed the remainder of 
Though only the month of 


the descent by starlight. 
March, the air was soft and still, and the sky blue and 
cloudless. 
look at the mountain, its black form stood out in strong 
relief against the transparent horizon, the deep red 
fire of the crater was reflected by the vapour that hung 


over it, and a procession of torches, like a string of| 
tiny sparks, were winding up its side, lighting the! 


pathway to those travellers who intended sacrificing 
their sleep to the nobler pleasures of inquiry and 
adventure. 


Since the above sketch was written the eruption 
which was then brewing in the interior of the moun- 
tain burst out on the Ist of April, 1835. Happening 
in the evening, and before the moon had completed her 
first quarter, it was particularly effective, but only 
lasted a few hours. Not the slightest injury was done 
either to life or property. The lava ran out on the 
side towards Pompeii, and consequently was not visi- 
ble from Naples; but a great dea) was also shot up into 
the air in large red-hot masses, which at that distance 
looked like a fountain of spangles, and some of them| 
could even be seen afterwards to roll down the side of! 
the mountain without losing their colour. A large 





On turning round at the foot to take a last! even plain, level with the lip of the crater. 








quantity of cinders and ashes were also discharged ; 


All| smoke to issue than would be caused by the pipes of 


party of German students. How long it will remain 
so—* chi sa ?”’—*“ who knows !”’—as the Italians say, 
with a careless sort of shrug. 

Those who have ascended to the crater since the 


| 1st of April say that its appearance is very much al- 


tered. They report that the hemispherical bowl is 
either filled up or crusted over, so as to become an 
The sin- 
gle mouth which discharged fire and smoke has disap- 
peared, and the vapour now rises from several rents 
and cracks which are irregularly scattered over the 
surface of the crust. Thus we have one of those 
changes in the volcano which have been going on ever 
since there has been a history to record them. Man- 
kind have been sufficiently puzzled to explain their 
cause, continuation, and result, make a thousand 
guesses, and successively abandon them. It seems 
now to be a favourite opinion that, when the mountain 
has toa certain degree hollowed itself out by these 
repeated eruptions, it will fall in, and then become 
part of the Bay of Naples; but the vast period of time 
during which these eruptions have succeeded each 
other proves that both the fire and the materials it acts 
upon must be too deep-seated to interfere much with 
the outer crust of the earth, and consequently that so 
frightful an hypothesis has but little foundation. The 
author of these sketches does not ventnre to offer an 
opinion on the subject (his pretensions are only to de- 
scribe faithfully the objects that fell under his obser- 
vation,) but he earnestly hopes that it may please Pro- 
vidence either to avert a calamity that would destroy 
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the lives of thousands, or at Jeast, as in many former Spitter. But what was their amazement, upon Snar- 
instances, to give such timely warning that none but leyyow’s coming up to him as he was serving out pro- 
the heedless and self-willed need neglect the means) visions, instead of receiving something from the hand 


of the corporal as usual, he, on the contrary, received 
a sound kick on the ribs from his foot, which sent him 
yelping back into the cabin. Their astonishment could 
only be equalled by that of Snarleyyow himself. But 
that was not all; it appeared as if wonders would never 


of escape. 





The constant view of Vesuvius has a perceptible 
effect upon the tone of religion at Naples. It is a pity : 
that it has not some influence also upon its morality.|Cease, for when Smallbones came up to receive his 
The Neapolitans believe the crater to be an outlet or Master's provisions, after the others had been served 
communication with the place of torment; the priests and gone away, the corporal not only kindly received 
encourage this idea, ard make an unsparing use of him but actually presented him with a stiff glass of 
their doctrine of purgatory. If a corner is to be pre- £78 mixed with the corporal’s own hand. When he 
vented from being defiled, if extraordinary reverence /Ollered it, the lad could not believe his eyes, and even 
is to be paid to any particular crucifix or picture of the “ hen he had poured it down his throat, he would not be- 
Madona, if any chapel or privileged altar requires that lieve his own mouth; and he ran away, leaving his pro-- 
the number of its devotees should be increased, in all| Visions, chuckling along the lower deck tll he could 
cases the same remedy is resorted to by exposing £2!" the forecastle, and add this astonishing piece of in- 
paintings of naked men and women up to the waist intelligence to the other facts, which were already the 
fire. Outside one of the churches between Naples|t!eme of admiration. 2 oe 
and Vesuvius are a number of flesh-coloured dolls,|_ “1 here be odd chops and changes it this here world, 
huddled into a group, and half immersed in a red lake, for sartin,” observed Coble. (Exactly the same remark 
supposed to represent lava or liquid fire. ‘To increase |*5 We made at the end of the previous chapter.) 
the sale of those little amulets, which the Neapolitans} “ Mayn’t it all be gammon !" said Bill Spurey. 
wear round their necks, the priests exhibit pictures of |“ Gammon, for why ! os replied Jemmy Ducks. 
the Virgin reaching one of them toa soul in torment,| “ That's the question,” rejoined Spurey. 
as an alleviation of his sufferings. At Naples, “Ji Rée| “ !t appears to me that he must have had a touch of 
di Vesuvio—the king of Vesuvius,” means to say “ the| Conscience, said Coble. a 
devil.” Having heard that there were symptoms of! “ Or else he must have seen a ghost,” replicd Small- 
an approaching eruption, I asked a fellow in the neigh-| — 
bourhood when he thought it would happen. The an-| “!'ve heard of ghosts ashore, and sometimes on board 
swer was, “ When the devil gives a ball.” Another|f & ship, but I never heard of a ghost in a jolly-boat, 
man to whom I put the same question replied in a|S#id Coble, spitting under the gun. : 
much better style, “ Iddio ¢ padrone—it is in the hands| “Specially when there were hardly room for the 
of God.” A man cursing a person who was displeas-| Corporal,” added Spurey. 
ing to him said, “ May she go al diavolo, al fuoco, al| ~ Yes,” observed Short. | : : 
Vesuvio—to the devil, to the fire, to Vesuvius.” _ * Well, we shall know something about it to-night, 

PD. | for the corporal and I am to have a palaver.” 

“Mind he don’t circumwent you, Jimmy,” said 
Spurey. 

“It’s my opinion,” said Smallbones, “that he must 
From the Metropolitan. | be jin real arnest, otherwise he would not ha’ come for 
_ a tad - . to go for to give me a glass of grog—there’s no gam- 
SNARLEYYOW ; OR, THE DOG FIEND. mon in ee asa such a real stiff ’un too,” ccnunea 
os Smallbones, who licked his lips at the bare remem- 
wena rath brance of the unusual luxury. 

“ True,” said Short. 

“Tt beats my comprehension altogether out of no- 
thing,” observed Spurey. ‘ There’s something very 
queer in the wind. I wonder where the corporal has 
CHAPTER XXIL been all this while.” _ 

“ Wait till this evening,” observed Jemmy Ducks; 
and, as this was very excellent advice, it was taken, 
and the parties separated. 
| In the despatches it had been requested, as important 

Tuart the corporal mystified his lieutenant, may negot ations were going on, that the cutter might re- 
easily be supposed; but the corporal had other work turn immediately, as there were other communications 
to do, and he did it immediately. He went up to to make to the States General on the part of the King 
Jemmy Ducks, who looked daggers at him, and said of England; and a messenger now informed Vansly- 
to him quietly, “ That he had something to say to him perken that he might sail as soon as he pleased, as 
as soon as it was dusk, and they would not be seen to- there was no reply to the despatches he had conveyed. 
gether.” Vanslyperken ordered the corporal toresume This was very agreeable to Vanslyperken, who was 
his office, and serve out the provisions that afternoon ; anxious to return to the fair widow at Portsmouth, and 
and, to the astonishment of the men, he gave them not also to avoid the Frau Vandersloosh. At dusk, he 
only full but overweight; and instead of abusing them, manned his boat, and went on shore to the French 
onlitaien cross, he was good-humoared, and joked with agent, who had also found out that the cutter was 
them ; and all the crew stared at each other, and won- ordered to return, and had his despatches nearly ready. 
dered what could be the matter with Corpora] Van Vanslyperken waited about an hour; when all was 
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complete, he received them, and then returned on| 
board. 

As soon as he had quitted the vessel, Corporal Van 
Spitter went to Jemmy Ducks, and without letting| 
him know how matters stood on shore, told him, that} 
he was convinced that Vanslyperken had sent him into} 
the boat on purpose to lose him, and that the reason 


“ Well, it’s very odd,” observed Spurey, “that he 
has been on board nearly half an hour, and not disco- 
vered that his dog is absent without leave.” 

“Yes,” said Short. 

“I know for why, Mein Gott !” exclaimed the cor- 
poral, who shook his head very knowingly. 

“The corporal knows why,” observed Jemmy 


was, that he, Van Spitter, knew secrets which would| Ducks. 


at any time hang the lieutenant. That in consequence 
he had determined upon revenge, and in futare would 
be heert and hand with the ship’s company; but that| 
to secure their mutual object, it would be better that 
he should appear devoted to Vanslyperken as before, 


and at variance with the ship’s company. 


Now Jemmy, who was with all his wits at work, 


knew that it was Smallbones who cut the corporal} 


adrift; but that did not alter the case, as the corporal 
did not know it. It was therefore advisable to leave 
him in that error. But he required proofs of the cor- 
poral’s sincerity, and he told him so. 


“Mein Gott! what proof will you have? De/along the decks, to summon him into the presence of 
proof of de pudding is in de eating.” 
“ Well, then,” replied Jemmy, “ will you shy the} 


dog overboard !” 


“Te tog'—in one minute—and de master after| 


him.” 


Whereupon Corporal Van Spitter went down into} 


the cabin, which Vanslyperken, trusting to his sur- 


“ Then why don’t he say why!” retorted Bill Spu- 
rey, who was still a little suspicious of the corporal’s 
fidelity. 

** Because Mynheer Vanslyperken count his money 
—<dle guineas,” replied the corporal, writhing at the 
idea of what he had lost by his superior’s interference. 

“ Ho, ho! his money; well, that’s a good reason, 
for he would skin a flint if he could,” observed Coble ; 
“ but that can’t last for ever.” 

“That depends how often he may count it over,” 
observed Jemmy Ducks—* but there’s his bell ;” and 
soon after Corporal Van Spitter’s name was passed 


his commanding officer. 

“ Now for a breeze,” said Coble, hitching up his 
trousers. 

“ Yes,” replied Short. 

“ For a regular shindy,” observed Spurey. 

“Hell to pay, and no pitch hot,” added Jemmy, 
laughing ; and they all remained in anxious expecta- 


veillance, had left unlocked, and seizing the cur by tion of the corporal’s return. 


the neck, carried him on deck and hurled him several! 


yards over the cutter’s quarter. 


“ Mein Gott! but dat is well done,” observed Jansen. | 


“ And he'll not come back wid de tide. I know de} 
tide, Mein Gott!” observed the corporal, panting with | 
the exertion. 

But here the corporal was mistaken. Snarleyyow| 


Corpora] Van Spitter had entered the cabin with 
the air of the profoundest devotion and respect—had 
raised his hand up as usual, but before the hand had 
arrived to its destination, he beheld Vanslyperken 
seated on the locker, patting the head of Snarleyyow, 


jas if nothing had happened. At this unexpected re- 


suscitation, the corporal uttered a tremendous “ Mein 





did not make for the vessel, but for the shore, and they |Gott !” and burst like a mad bull out of the cabin, 
could not in the dark ascertain what became of him,| sweeping down all who obstructed his passage on the 
neither was the tide strong, for the flood was nearly | lower deck, till he arrived to the fore-ladder, which he 


over; the consequence was, that the dog gained the! 
shore, and landed at the same stairs where the boats| 
land. The men were not in the boat, but waiting at 
a beer shop a little above, which Vanslyperken must 

when he came down again. Recognising the 
Pont, the cur leaped into it, and after a good shaking 
under the thwarts, crept forward to where the men 
had thrown their pea-jackets under the bow-sheets, 
curled himself up, and went to sleep. 

Shortly afterwards the lieutenant came down with 
the men, and rowed on board ; but the dog, which, ex- 
hausted with his exertion, was very comfortable where 
he was, did not come out, but remained in his snug 
berth. 

The lieutenant and men left the boat when they 
arrived on board, without discovering that the dog was 
a passenger. About ten minutes after the lieutenant 
had come on board, Snarleyyow jumped on deck, but, 
as all the men were forward in close consultation, and 
in anticipation of Mr. Vanslyperken’s discovery of his 
loss, the dog gained the cabin, unperceived not only 
by the ship’s company, but by Vanslyperken, who was 
busy locking up the letters entrusted to him by the 
French agent. Snarleyyow took his station under the 
table, and lay down to finish his nap, where we must 
leave him for the present in a sound sleep, and his 
snoring very soon reminded Vanslyperken of what he 
had, for a short time unheeded, that bis favourite was 





present. 


climbed up with tottering knees, and then sank down 
on the forecastle at the feet of Jemmy Ducks. 

“ Mein Gott, mein Gott, mein Gott !” exclaimed the 
corporal, putting his hands to his eyes as if to shut out 
the horrid vision. 

“ What the devil is the matter!” exclaimed Coble. 

“ Ah! mein Gott, mein Gott !” 

As it was evident that something uncommon had 
happened, they all now crowded round the corporal, 
who, by degrees, recovered himself. 

“ What is it, corporal?” inquired Jemmy Ducks. 

Before the corporal could reply, Smallbones, who 
had been summoned to the cabin on account of the 
corporal’s unaccountable exit, sprung up the Jadder 
with one bound, his hair flying in every direction, his 
eyes goggling, and his mouth wide open: lifting his 
hands over his head, and pausing as if for breath, the 
lad exclaimed with a solemn sepulchral voice, “ By 
all the devils in hell he’s come again !” 

“ Who?” exclaimed several voices at once. 

“ Snarleyyow,” replied Smallbones, mournfully. 

“ Yes—mein Gott!” exclaimed Corporal Van Spit- 
ter, attempting to rise on his legs. 

“ Whew !” whistled Jemmy Ducks—but nobody 
else uttered a sound; they all looked at one another, 
some with compressed lips, others with mouths open. 
At last one shook his head—then another. The cor- 
poral rose on his feet, and shook himself like an ele- 
phant. 
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* Dat tog is de tyfel’s imp, and dat’s de end on it,” of treachery, had a great effect upon Mr. Vanslyper- 
said he, with alarm still painted on his countenance. |ken. It immediately rushed into his mind that he 

“ And is he really on board again?” inquired Coble, | had attempted murder but a few days before, and that 
doubtingly. that very day he had been a traitor to his country— 

“ As sartain as I stands on this here forecastle— quite sufficient for the devil to claim him as his own. 
a kissing and slobbering the lieutenant for all the| “Corporal Van Spitter,” exclaimed Vanslyperken 
world like a Christian,” replied Smallbones, despond- with a look of horror, “are you really in earnest, or 


ingly. are you not in your senses—you really saw him?!” 

“ Then he flare fire on me wid his one eye,” said| “ As true as | stand here,” replied the corporal, who 
the corporal. perceived his advantage. 

“ Warn't even wet,” continued Smallbones. “Then the Lord be merciful to me a sinner?” ex- 

Here there was another summons for Corporal Van claimed Vanslyperken, falling on his knees, at the 
Spitter. moment forgetting the presence of the corporal, and 


“ Mein Gott, I will not go,” exclaimed the corporal. | then recollecting himself, he jumped up—* It is false, 
“ Yes, yes, go, corporal,” replied Smallbones ; “ it’s Corporal Van Spitter ; false as you are yourself—con- 
the best way to face the devil.” |fess,” continued the lieutenant, seizing the corporal 
“ Damn the Devil !—and that’s not swearing,” ex- by the collar, “ confess, that it is all a lie.” 
claimed Short—such a long sentence out of his mouth| “ A lie,” exclaimed the corporal, who now lost his 
was added to the marvels of the night—some even courage, “a lie, Mynheer Vanslyperken! If it was 
shrugged up their shoulders at that, as if it also were not the tyfel himself it was one of his imps, | take my 


supernatural. | Bible oath.” 
“I always say so,” said Jansen, “I always say so—| “One of his imps,” exclaimed Vanslyperken ; * it’s 
no tog, no tog, after all.” a lie—an infamous lie: confess,” continued he, shaking 
** No, no,” replied Coble, shaking his head. ithe corporal by the collar—* confess the truth.” 


Corporal Van Spitter was again summoned, but the) At this moment Snarleyyow considered that he had 
corporal was restive as a rhinoceros. |a right to be a party in the fray, so he bounded forward 

“ Corporal,” said Smallbones, who, since the glass at the corporal, who, terrified at the supernatural beast, 
of grog, was his sincere ally, and had quite forgotten broke from Vanslyperken’s grasp, and rushed out of 
and forgiven his treatment, “ go down, and see if you the cabin, followed, however, the whole length of the 
can’t worm the truth out of him.” |lower deck by the dog, who snapped and bayed at him 

“ Ay, do, do!” exclaimed the rest. | till he had gained the fore ladder. 

“ Smallbones—Smallbones—wanted aft,” was the} Once more did the corporal make his appearance on 
next summons. \the forecastle, frightened and out of breath. 

“ And here I go,” exclaimed Smallbones. “I defy | “ Mein Gott! de man is mad,” exclaimed he, “ and 
the devil and all his works—as we said on Sunday at de tog is de tyfel himself.” The corporal then narrated 


the workhouse.” in broken English what had passed. For some time 
“That lad’s a prime bit of stuff,” observed Spurey, there was a confused whispering among the men; 
“T will say that.” |they considered the dog’s re-appearance on this oc- 
“ Yes,” replied Short. casion even more wonderful than on the former, for 
In a few seconds Smallbones came hastily up the the men declared positively that he never came off in 
ladder. the boat, which, had he done, would have unravelled the 


“Corporal, you must go to the cabin directly. He whole mystery; and that a dog thrown overboard, and 
is in a devil of a rage—asked me why you wou'dn’t swept away by the tide should be discovered shortly 
come—told him that you had seen something dreadful after perfectly dry and comfortable, not only on board 
—didn’t know what. ‘Tell him you saw the devil at of the cutter, which he could not have got on board of, 


his elbow—see if it frightens him.” but also in his master’s cabin, which he could not get 
“ Yes, do,” exclaimed the others. |into without being seen, proved at once that the animal 


Corporal Van Spitter made up his mind; he pulled was supernatural. No one was now hardy enough to 
down the skirts of his jacket, descended the ladder, deny it, and no one appeared to have the least idea of 
and walked aft into the cabin. At the sight of Snarley- how to proceed except Smallbones, who, as we have 
yow the corporal turned pale—at the sight of the cor- shown, was as full of energy as he was deficient in 
poral Mr. Vanslyperken turned red. |fat. On all occasions of this kind the bravest becomes 

“ What's the meaning of all this!” exclaimed Van- the best man and takes the lead, and Smallbones, 
slyperken, in a rage. “ What is all this about, cor-| who appeared more collected and less alarmed than 

ral? Explain your conduct, sir. What made you the others, was now listened to with attention, and the 
rush out of the cabin in that strange manner !” |crowd collected round him. 

“ Mein Gott, Mynheer Vanslyperken, I came for; “I don’t care for him or for his dog either,” exclaim- 
orders ; but I no come keep company wid de tyfel.” {ed Smallbones, with a drawling intrepid tone; “that 

“ With the devil !—what do you mean?” exclaimed dog Ill settle the hash of some way or the other, if it 
Vanslyperken, alarmed. The corporal, perceiving that be the devil’s own cousin. I'l] not come for to go to 
the lieutenant was frightened, then entered into a leave off now, that’s sartain, as I am Peter Smallbones 
detail, that when he had entered the cabin he had|—I'se got a plan.” 
seen the devil sitting behind Mr. Vanslyperken, look-| “ Let’s hear Smallbones,—let’s hear Smallbones !” 
ing over his shoulder, and grinning with his great eyes, exclaimed some of the men. Whereupon they all 
while he patted him over the back with his left band collected around the lad, who addressed the crew as 
and fondled the dog with his right. |follows. His audience, at first, crowded up close to 

This invention of the corporal’s, whom Mr. Vansly- him, but Smallbones, who could not talk without his 
perken considered as a staunch friend and incapable arms, which were about as long and thin as a Pongo’s 
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are in proportion to his body, flapped and flapped as|after dark, one carnival of revelry, from the South 
he discoursed, until he had cleared a little ring, and|end of it even to the North end thereof; for who 
when in the height of his energy he threw them about|was to put it down in those days? The two or 
like the arms of a windmill, every one kept a respect-|three parish beadles and ‘‘ constables serving in 
able distance. jtheir own right” could not take up the five or six 
“ Well, now, I considers this, if so be as how the/hundred reeling or wallowing swine of a swinishly- 
dog be a devil, and not a dog, I sees no reason for to|inclined multitude ; and as for the Bow Street officers, 
come for to go for to be afraid; for ar’nt we all true/they were better employed than in picking up the * dirty 
Christians, and don’t we all fear God and honour the|spalpeens’? who were sprawling in the gutter, and 
king! I sartainly myself does consider that that ere |soaked inside and out with puddle-water and Hodges’s 
dog could not a have cummed into this here vessel by|best.” Besides, Pat would have thought it mighty 
any manner of means natural not by no means, ‘cause hard, after running up and down perpendicular lad- 
it’s very clear, that a dog if he be as he be a dog, can’t|ders during six days, to be debarred from an hour or 
do no more that other dogs can; and if he can do more |two’s * horizontal refreshment” on Sunday. It was, 
than heither dog or man can, then he must be the|no doubt, very shocking to witness such scenes: 
devil, and not a dog—and so he is—that’s sartain. But|they are past; and it is something to have lived long 
if so be as he is the devil, I say again, I don’t care,|enough to see that they are no more; thanks toa 
*cause I sees exactly how it is,;—he be a devil, but he better knowledge among the many, and a better 
be only a sea-devil and not a shore-devil, and I'll tell|police where the few are still inclined to indulge 
you for why. Didn't he come on board some how no|in the old familiar vices. 
how in a gale of wind when he was called for? Didn’t} But Drury Lane had not all the indecorous to it- 
I sew him up in a bread-bag, and didn’t he come back | self ; other low neighbourhoods disgorged their dirty 
just as nothing had happened; and didn’t the corpora] and debauched, who carried their depravities out of 
Jaunch him into a surge over the taffrail, and he comes town with them, instead of exhibiting them in the 
back just as if nothing had happened! Well, then, streets; and accordingly, the roads and the fields in 
one thing is clear; that his power be on the water, the suburbs were covered with born blackguards, 
and no water will drown that ere imp, so it’s no use some leading home bull-dogs, bitten, torn, and man- 
trying no more in that way, for he be a sea-devil. But|gled, and bleeding, who had had their bellies-full of 
I thinks this: he goes on shore and he comes back |fighting ; others were going to more distant fighting- 
with one of his impish eyes knocked out clean by places. Dustmen, costermongers, draymen, coal- 
somebody or another somehow or another, and, there- heavers, with their beards newly mowed, but the 
fore, | argues that he have no power on shore not by upper parts of their faces still covered with an in- 
no means; for if you can knock his eye out, you can |crustation of coal-dust, hackneymen, butchers’ men 
knock his soul out of his body, by only knocking a and boys—in short, all the lower and worst classes 
little more to the purpose. Who ever heard of any of London, seemed smitten with a sort of tarantula 
one knocking out the devil’s eye, or injuring him in dance, and toe-and-heeled it out of town. The green 
any way '—No; because he have power by sea and|suburbs were reached sooner in those days, before 
by land: but this here be only a water-devil, and he; London had outgrown itself; and to these inviting 
may be killed on dry land. Now, that’s just my opinion, |spots accordingly such motley groups as we have 
and as soon as I get’s him on shore I means to try named bent their steps, not always of the steadiest. 
what I can do. I don’t fear him, nor his master, nor|In one corner of a cow-pasture you beheld a group 
any thing else, ‘cause I’m a Christian, and was bap-|engaged at pitch-and-hustle; in another a pitched 
tized Peter; and I tells you all, that be he a dog or| battle was going on for seven shillings aside, or a leg 
be he a devil, I'll have a shy at him as soon as I can,|of mutton and trimmings. Now and then you 
and if I don’t, | hope I may be d—4d, that’s all.” |might hear some respectable-looking person exclaim, 
Such was the oration of Smallbones, which was re-|** Zounds, I’ve lost my watch!’ “No!” cried a 
markably well received. Every one agreed with the hundred voices, “ It voznt wallible, voz it?” * Yes, 
soundness of his arguments and admired his resolution,| worth ten guineas,” groaned the bereaved of Tom- 
and as he had comprised in his speech all that could|pion. A shout of laughter testified how much they 
be said upon the subject, they broke up the conference, pitied him. Shortly afterwards, perhaps, another 


and every one went down to his hammock. semaine found that he had lost his purse with 
jtwenty guineas in it; whereupon louder shouts of 


Sass laughter shook the welkin, these fellows having a pecu- 

From the Spectator. br relish for such happy strokes of practical humour. 

, , ont ' f the loser could be restored to good-humour by the 

A LONDON SUNDAY. | good-humoar of the blackzuards about him, he lacked 
jnot such consolement; he was told that money gene- 
rally changed hands ata fight; and was advised to offer 
A London Sunday is not what it was. Any one|thirty guineas reward, and he would be sure to get 
who remembers London thirty years ago, must see, his twenty again, &c. &c. If the field had a pond 
and if candid, will acknowledge, that the external|in it, a duck-hunt was exciting shrieks of cruel 
decencies of life are now more general—that there |laughter; or perhaps a cat of superhuman powers 
is more self-restraint, less drunkenness, riot, and de-| was supposed to be in the act of drawing some full- 
bauchery, though perhaps as much comparative| grown fool from one side of the pond to the other for 
poverty as ever, even among the most unenlightened a wager,—he being placed blindfold with his back to 
classes in the lowest and humblest neighbourhoods. |the water, the rope which drew him through, though 
Thirty years since, such a lively locality as Drury |fastened to the cat, was pulled by the knowing ones 
Lane was, on a Sunday, from daybreak till long|on the opposite side; and yet, though the trick was 


FROM WEBBE’S GLANCES AT LIFE. 














cats, and pay their forfeits like well-juggled fools. 





From the Christian Observer. 
RELIGIOUS POETRY. 
LORD, | WOULD HUNGER. 
(From Sonnets, by the Rev. C. Srronc.) 


Lorp, I would hunger after that blest food, 
Thirst after that life-giving draught of thine, 
And ever, if to will and do were mine, 

The one thing needful seek, and only good. 

But, ah, to interrupt her better mood, 

How many foes against my soul combine ; 
Foes that, unless thy powerful arm Divine 

Extends its aid, by me are ill withstood : 

Yet rich thy promise is, faithful thy word,— 

“ Ask: at My throne let all thy wants be told, 
And in due season shall thy prayers be heard. 

The prayer thy grace now prompts, hear, Lord, at length ; 

Deliver me, as thou wast wont of old, 

And in my weakness glorify Thy strength. 


THE SEA SHELL. 
(From the Reliquary, by Bernanp and Lucy Barton.) 


Hast thou heard of a shell on the margin of ocean, 
Whose pearly recesses the echoes still keep 

Of the music it caught when with tremulous motion 
It joined in the concert pour’d forth by the deep? 


And fables have told us, when far inland carried 
To the waste sandy desert, or dark ivied cave, 

In its musical chambers some murmur have tarried, 
It learn'’d long before of the wind and the wave. 


Oh! thus should our spirits, which bear many a token 
They are not of earth, but are exiles while here, 
Preserve in their banishment, pure and unbroken, 
Some sweet treasur’d notes of their own native sphere. 


Though the dark clouds of sin may at times hover o’er us, 
And the discords of earth may their melody mar, 

Yet to spirits redeem'd some faint notes of that chorus 
Which is borne by the bless’d, will be brought from afar! 





THE DEAD IN CHRIST. 


(By the Right Reverend Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, 
from the Appendix to the second edition of the Rev. T. 
H. Horne’s “ Manual for the Afflicted.’’) 


Lirt not thou the wailing voice ; 
Weep not; ‘tis a Christian dieth; 
Up, where blessed saints rejoice, 


RELIGIOUS POETRY. 


so manifest, sufficient flats were found to go through 
this ordeal, acknowledge the wonderful strength of 











Ransomed now the spirit flieth : 





High in heaven’s own light she dwelleth, 
Fall the song of triumph swelleth : 
Freed from earth, and earthly failing, 
Lift for her no voice of wailing. 


Pour not thou the bitter tear ; 
Heaven its book of comfort opeth ; 
Bids thee sorrow not, nor fear, 
But as one who always hopeth : 
Humbly here in faith relying, 
Peacefully in Jesus dying, 
Heavenly joy her eye is flushing, 
Why should thine with tears be gushing ? 


They who die in Christ are blest ; 
Ours then be no thought of grieving ; 
Sweetly with their God they rest, 
All their toils and troubles leaving : 
So be ours the faith that saveth, 
Hope that every trial braveth, 
Love that to the end endureth, 
And, through Christ, the crown secureth. 





SILENT PRAYER. 
(From Miss Sarrery’s Poems on Sacred Subjects.) 

On for the meek repentant siyzh, 

That aches within the broken heart! 
The lonely deep, unutter’d cry 

Of him, whose spirit “ mourns apart ;” 
When, hush’d in solitude, he pours 

The anguish of his voiceless groan, 
So silent, on these mortal shores, 

So mighty, at the Maker’s throne! 


THOUGHTS BEFORE SUNSET. 


(From the same.) 
Gop of the sun-light hours, how sad 
Would evening shadows be ; 
Or night, in deeper shadows clad, 
If aught were dark to Thee! 


How mournfully that golden gleam 
Would touch the thoughtful heart, 
If, with its soft retiring beam, 
We saw Thy light depart! 


But no ;—the sun-set hours may hide 
These gentle rays awhile ; 
And deep thro’ ocean’s wave may glide 
The slumber of their smile. 
Znough, while these dull heavens may low’r, 
If here thy presence be; 
Then midnight shall be morning hour, 
And darkness light to me. 
Through the deep gloom of mortal things 
Thy light of love can throw 
That ray which gilds an angel’s wings, 
To soothe a pilgrim’s woe. 
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fession, was scarcely possible to a traveller in Pro- 
vence; and I found my thoughts wandering amidst 
Iuixe French cookery better than many English |recollections of troubadours and guitars, when they 
people do; but I am not sufficiently acquainted with |should have been directed to the cook and his casse- 
the interior of French kitchens, to know whether we/roles. However, a nice and white fowl! was at length 
should improve in the fitting up of our kitchens by|produced, and laid upon the kitchen table, which 
imitating our neighbours in this particular. When 1| stood in the middle of the room, and the surface of 
was abroad, and had opportunities of informing myself) which almost rivalled the eyes of the cook him- 
upon this subject, I had not the present work in con-;self in blackness. I was assured, by the first glance 
templation. And, though it is the object of travellers at this table, by reason of the fragments of fish, 
in general to inquire into almost everything while fowl, and pastry, strewed over it, that the same piece 
passing through a foreign country, it once happened of furniture served every purpose of both chopping- 
to me to meet with so much discouragement, when) block and paste-board. When, therefore, under these 
prying iato the culinary department of a large Hotel circumstances, I saw the preparations for the broth 
in the South of France, that I then resolved never to just going to commence, the exclamation of * dirty 
enter a foreign kitchen again. 1 was then on the way) pigs !’’ was making its way to my lips, and J, in order 
to Italy; and from what was afterwards told me/to avoid ontraging the ears of French politeness, in 
respecting the kitchens of the latter country, I have; the spot of all France most famons for the romantic, 
reason to think that my resolution was not unwise,| made the best of my way out of the kitchen, and en- 
since, had it been overcome by fresh curiosity, I might| deavoured, when the next dinner-time arrived, to for- 
have been induced to starve from a too intimate know-| get that I had ever seen it. Whenever afterwards the 
ledge of the mode in which the dishes of our table} figure of this black table appeared to my fancy, like a 
were prepared. We had, at the hotel I am speaking) spectre rising to warn me against tasteful and delicate 
of, fared sumptuously for three days. There were,| looking entremets, I strove to forget the reality: but 
among other things, the finest poultry and the most) 1 must own that I never recovered the feeling of per- 
delicate pastry that I had ever seen. But some chicken| fect security in what I was about to eat, until the sea 
broth was wanted, for an invalid of our party; and the| again rolled between me and the kitchen of the Hotel 
landlord suggested that if Mademoiselle would herself, de !'Europe, and I again actually saw the bright fire, 
give directions to the cook, the broth might, perhaps,|/ the whitened hearth, the yellow-ochred walls, the 
be the better made; and he went, accordingly, to an-| polished tins, the clean-scrubbed tables and chairs, 
nounce my intended visit to the important person who/and the white dresser-cloths of the kitchen which I 
commanded in the kitchen. Upon receiving intima-| had left when I went from home.—Codbett’s House- 
tion that all was ready, I descended, and was in-| keeper. 
troduced to the said cook, who met me at the door of} 
a large, lofty, vaulted apartment, the walls of which| Infant Schools.—The number of infant schools now 
were black, not from any effects of antiquity, but from| established in Paris, amounts to twenty. 30,700 chil- 
those of modern smoke, and decorated with a variety|dren are already received at these, and four more 
of copper utensils, all nearly as black, on their out-/ schools are now in an advanced state, one of which 
sides, as the walls on which they hung. Of what hue} will open next year.—Ath. 
their insides might be I have not to this day ascer- 
tained, and, at the moment, my attention was suddenly White Crows.—Two crows have lately been canght 
diverted by the cook, who, begging me to be seated,/in the neighbourhood of Magdeburg, in Prussia, 
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placed a chair for my accommodation by the side of a} which excite universal admiration. Their plumage 
large wild-looking fireplace. I had not expected to see| is quite white, and the feet and beak are of a rose 


a tall, thin and bony, or a short and fat old woman, 


colour.—+#b. 


like the cook of an English kitchen; I imagined a) comme 


man, somewhat advanced in age, and retaining some 
traces of the ancien regime, with large features and 
a small body, with grizzly and half-powdered hair, 
and, perhaps, a pigtail; at all events, with slippers 
down at heel, hands unclean, and a large saufl-box. 
But great was my surprise to find the very contrary of 
this, both in the person, and in the costume and ge- 
neral appearance of my new acquaintance ; for he was 


Cotton.—M. Barbet, deputy and mayor of Rouen, 
who possesses considerable manufactories in the de- 
partment of the Seine-Inferieure, has just caused 
some cotton grown at Algiers, to be spun, and finds 
it in no respect inferior to the American cotton,—ib, 








Potato.—The Prince Charles de Rohan, who in- 


| troduced the potato de Rohan into France, other- 


a very handsome young man, who, while his bows) wise called the Monster Potato, has just sent one to 
would have done credit to the court of France in its) Paris, which would afford a plentifal meal to more 


best days, had on aclean white apron, clean white 
sleeves from the wrists to the elbows, and a clean 
white night cap, the end of which turned gracefully 
over on one side of his head. Thus equipped, this 
polite and gay-looking person proceeded, as he stood 
before me, to relate how he had been instructed to 
make chicken broth, @ ? Anglaise, by an English Mi- 
ledi, who, in passing into Italy for the benefit of her 
health, had staid some weeks at the Hotel del’ Europe. 
No doubt his detail was minute; and it might have 
been interesting if I could have given it attention. 
But to see the narrator, and to think about his pro- 


than twenty people.—ib. 


Receipt for fastening Leather upon Metal—A M. 
Fuchs, of Bairére, says, that in order to make leather 
adhere closely to metal, he uses the following 
method. ‘The leather is steeped in an infusion of 
gall nuts; a layer of hot glue is spread upon the 
meta}, and the leather forcibly applied to it on the 
fleshy side. It must be suffered to dry onder the 
same pressure. By these means the adhesion of the 
leather will resist moisture, and may be torn sooner 
than be separated from the metal.—ib. 
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THE OLD MANOR-HOUSE. 


CHAPTER I, 


Tuere are few places more every way dis- 


agreeable for a residence than London during 
The social stir and sprightly skrimmage-loving metropolis; and 


the autumnal months. 
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pers. If one will not take a shrewd hint, 
one deserves to suffer. My excursions are 
various—sometimes confined to England, and 
sometimes extending over the Continent. 
This year, perhaps, I go to Paris, for the 
purpose of seeing Louis Phillippe shot at, 
which usually occurs once a-week in that 





animation that rendered it so delightful in/the next I rest satisfied with a stroll among 
the spring have died away into comparative|the wilds of Dartmoor (a pet place of mine), 


silence ; the grass grows in the West end/or the more imposing Welsh Alps. 


square; the city looks disconsolate, like an 
Irish clergyman on tithing-day; Pall Mall 
is all but deserted ; scarce a pretty or a gay 
face is to be seen in the Parks, or a bag and 


wig in Chancery Lane, or a patriot in Parlia- 
ment Street ; the Exhibition rooms are clos- 


ed; the theatre contains, perhaps, but a 
dozen bald-heads in the pit, and about as 
many white pocket-handkerchiefs in the 
dress-boxes ; there is no one to gossip with 
at the clubs or hotels ; the jarvey sleeps with- 
out fear of interruption on his coach-box ; 
the cab-man, standing on the sun-scorched 
pavement at the door of a gin-shop, looks 
restless and perplexed, like a cat in a strange 
kitchen; and if you chance to stumble 
against an old friend at the turning of a 
street, ke gives you the cut direct, quite an- 
noyed to think that you should have recog- 
nised in him that unfashionable animal—the 
last man! Then the hydrophobia panic !— 
**Think of that, Master Brooke!” No 
sooner do the dog-days set in, than some 
crazy cur makes a point of snatching a hasty 
mouthful from the calf of an elderly gen- 
tleman. The newspapers are all instantly in 
arms about the catastrophe. Nervous folks— 
for we are all nervous nowadays—walk about 
shuddering with apprehension, and glanc- 
ing every now and then at their uneasy legs ; 
while reports are every where prevalent that 
“not less than sixteen married men have with- 
in the last week eschewed all liquids, and 
barked themselves to death, leaving each a 
wife and six small children behind him.” 1 
say nothing of minor miseries, such as the 
infectious hypocondriasm of the tradesman 
who has nothing to do but stand with a pen 
behind his ear at his shop-door, or the melan- 
choly “ lodgings to let” in every quarter of 
the town; for my object is not to weary my 
reader’s patience, or distress his nerves, by 
a prolix recapitulation of grievances, but 
simply to make good my assertion, that of 
all places in the world, few or none are so de- 
testable as London in autumn. 

Such being my view of the matter, I always 
make a point of quitting town when the first 


And 
‘here let me assure you my gentle Cockney, 
‘that a ramble among these last is a very dif- 
ferent thing from a ramble among the Hamp- 
‘stead highlands. Primrose Hill is scarcely 
so high or so steep as Snowden; nor can I 
take iton my conscience to assert that the 
pass as Kentishtown, which leads you into 
Pancras Vale, is at all to be compared with 
that at Beddgelert. But perhaps I am par- 
tial. 

To resume. My excursion last year was 
to Wales. I had heard much from old Cam- 
bridge friends touching this famous region ; 
so, one fine morning in June, I packed up a 
‘few shirts in my carpet bag, together with 
some artificial flies, a Walton’s Angler, and 
a few well thumbed numbers of Blackwood, 
containing “ Hints for the Holidays,’ and 
‘*Christopher in his Sporting-Jacket,” and 
thus appropriately equipped, set off for 
Swansea, where, without halting longer than 
a day, I hired one of those eccentric vehicles, 





lcalled ¢* flies,” which, in the fullness of time, 


brought me in a disjointed condition to Llan- 
dilo, a small town situate in the heart of the 
vale of Towy. 

The scenery in this neighbourhood pos- 
sesses a world of recommendations. You 
have the Black Mountains glooming on the 
horizon; Grongar Hills, Carricksawthy Com- 
mon, and the ruins of Wynevor, within a 
stone’s throw of you; and the haunted Cerrig- 
Cennan Castle within the easy distance of 
five miles. Then, if you have any taste for 
thunder-storms, and the atmosphere should 
be that way disposed, you have the finest pos- 
sible opportunity of enjoying them in perfec- 
tion among the mountain ranges of Llynn-y- 
van. In London a hurly-burly of this sort is 
a very safe, tame, commonplace affair—a uni- 
form failure, and most discreditable to the 
dignity of the elements engaged in it. The 
thunder, its voice deadened by the eternal 
fog, growls faintly like a drowsy lion; the 
lightning contents itself with merely killing 
an Irishman or two, or throwing a few old 
women into fits; while a small bolt, perhaps, 
scarcely bigger than a crab-apple, drops 








hydrophobic paragraph appears in the pa- 
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down through the sky-light into a tailor’s 
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shop, for no other reason apparently than to 
‘* create a sensation” among the apprentices, 
and furnish the newspapers with a hysterical 
paragraph. Such, in nine cases out of ten, 
is a Cockney thunder-storm, But in Wales, 
among the mountains, it is a very different 
affair. There the thunder vindicates its full 
claims to sublimity, roaring and rattling 
among the craggy heights with a sound as if, 
ten thousand brazen chariots were at one and 
the same moment clattering along the floor of 
heaven; while the blue, arrowy lightning digs 
gashes in the stern forehead of the precipice, 
compared with which a cart-rut were a mere 
wrinkle; or splits asunder immense frag- 
ments of overhanging granite, and sends 
them crashing down into the astonished tarn 
beneath. Then the frenzied rain with the 
rush of the torrent, which but an hour before 
was a bashful rivulet, silver-lining the side of 
some sunny upland! Away, away it goes, 
scampering faster than ever poet scampered 
from a bailiff; bounding deliriously from rock 
to rock ; swallowing bridges at a gulp ; play- 
ing the very devil with trees, brick-walls, and 
pigsties ; and subjecting whole villages to 
the ceremony of an undesired baptism. 

But though pleasant enough in their way, 
thunder-storms have their weak points. It is 
awkward to get wet through, with never a 
house within six miles of you,—to have the 
hot lightning flashing across your eyes, and 
the thunder threatening the tympanum of 
your auriculars,—and still more embarrass- 
ing, to be blown over a precipice while lean- 
ing forward to recover your eloped castor. | 
once witnessed a magnificent tempest among 
the congenial wilds of Llynn-y-van ; but, lover 
of the sublime as I am, I have not the slight- 
est desire to witness another. Enough is as 
good as a feast, and | am naturally moderate 
in my appetites. 

Another recommendation of the Vale of 
Towy—to say nothing of its being the most 
classic spot in Wales, if Dyer and Twm Sion 
Catti (the Bard and the Brigand) can make 
it so—is the unrivalled excellence of its fly- 
fishing. The natives will tell you that you 
have nothing more to do than just throw 
in your line, and pull out sewen or salmon— 
which you please; I cannot say I found it so. 
Deuce a fish ever rose to my fly; I never 
even got so much as anibble; and yet I 
have seen a grinning, bare-legged urchin, 
hardly reaching up to my watch-chain, pull 
out, with only a worm at the end of a pin- 
hook, a fine, spanking sewen, which but the 
moment befere had been coqueting with my 


me that it is not skill, but luck, that is requir- 
ed in angling, else I should certainly have 
exhausted the river. 

I very soon, therefore, got tired of fly-fish- 
ing—for one does not like to be the constant 
butt and laughing-stock of the finny tribe— 
and laying aside my angling apparatus, de- 
voted myself, like Dr. Syntax, to searching 
out the most picturesque glens and waterfalls, 
castles and mountains of the district. I mis- 
quoted Dyer in .the **thrush-grove” at 
Gronger Hill; explored the Robber’s cave 
fast by the cataract springs of Towy; watch- 
ed the fishermen paddling in their coracles 
across Tally Pool, and got ducked in attempt- 
ing ditto; and then having seen all that was 
to be seen in the neighbourhood, crossed the 
Black Mountains in the direction of the 
distant Brecon, and ensconced myself in the 
snug little village of Plasswynnock. 

The locality of this hamlet pleased.me ex- 
ceedingly. It was as quiet and retired and 
unassuming as a patriotic Patlander, lying 
far away from the beaten tract of tourists at 
the edge of a lonely moor, and consisted of 
one straggling, winding street, with a yew- 
shaded churchyard in its rear, crowded with 
trophies of the local apothecary’s skill, hard 
by which stood an isolated, old-fashioned, 
little public-house—the landlord called ita 
hotel !—entituled the Castle. At this auberge 
I took up my head quarters, and, as I had 
done before at the Llandilo, occupied myself 
with strolling about the neighbourhood, and 
filling my sketch-book with drawings of its 
most silvan, out-of-the-way bits of landscape. 

One evening, on my return home to 
Plasswynnock from an excursion which I 
had taken across the moor, I chanced to 
light on a small solitary ruin, consisting of 
but a few brick walls. This ruin, which was 
scarcely more than a mile distant from the 
village, was perched on the brow of a table- 
land, forming a gradual slope in front, which 
had once, no doubt, been a garden or a pad- 
dock, but was now in the last stage of decay. 
I have been familiar with ruins from child- 
hood—I was brought up under the shadow of 
the old, crumbling walls of Reading Abbey 
—yet I know not that I ever saw one which 
more impressed me with a stern sense of 
desolation than this. A sentiment breathed 
out from its dead brick walls deeper than any 
which even the monastic relics of Tintern 
Abbey had called up in my mind. There the 
pisturesque helps to relieve and mellow one’s 
sense of melancholy ; but here was all decay 
and death in its most bald, squalid and, undis- 
guised and homely form. Castellated and 





fly, and making me believe—the rascal !— 
that he was going to bolt it. This convinces 


monastic ruins are abundant throughout 
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Wales ; but this was the first family man-jyear 1788, when the father of the present 
sion, or manor-house, in that condition I had landlord owned the tavern to which I have 
yet met with. alluded in the foregoing chapter, that a 
Singular, said I, as I paced its confined in-|stranger, fatigued apparently with a long 
terior, that so plain, unaspiring a domicile day’s journey, entered the snug, well-sanded 
should have been allowed to become so utter little coffe-room, and requesting to be shown 
a wreck, without an effort being made to pre- into a private apartment, ordered supper and 
serve it, Castles and monasteries, we alla bed. He was aman whom anexpert physi- 
know, run to seed quite as a matter of course; oyxnomist would have guessed to be about 
indeed they scem built for no other purpose forty-three years of age, though on a first 
than to serve the turn of the novelist and superficial glance he seemed considerably 
landscape-painter ; for in the first place, their older, for his shoulders were slightly bent, 
vast extent prevents their being fitly kept up; his hair grey, the fire of his dark eye some- 
and secondly,their owners having usually been thing quenched, and his lofty forehead full of 
of that class whose rank and connexions have wrinkles. Altogether he appeared like one 
forged them to take a leading part in the civil on whom grief had laid her heaviest hand, 
broils of the period,they have of necessity risen but who had not surrendered himself to her 
or fallen—and in the game of war, few rise the domination without a fierce struggle. 
winners with the party to which they attach-| Struck with his reserved and commanding 
ed themselves. But this could scarcely have air, the landlord ushered him, with one of 
been the case in the instance before me. The|his profoundest obeisances, into his own pri- 
house had belonged to no powerful turbulent|vate room, and then hurried off to get ready 
noble, but evidently to some one in the peace- the best supper his establishment afforded—a 
ful, middle walks of life—probably the great superfluous task, for the stranger, possibly 
man of the village—some convival, sporting from ill health, or what was more likely, from 
Welsh squire, the very last person to sacri- over-fatigue, did but sorry justice to the 
fice his interests to his ambition. Yet was!tender white pullet and the delicious ewrrw ; 
it swept wholly to destruction, and with it, but just picking a few mouthfuls, and drink- 
most likely, the family who had once called ing a small glass of ale, rose from the table, 
it their own ! ‘and summoned Boniface into his presence. 
My curiosity being strongly excited on this) “ I suppose,”’ said he, “I can have accom- 
subject, I no sooner returned to “ mine inn,’ modation here for a few nights,till I have com- 
than I summoned the landlord thereof, stated | pleted some arrangements that I am about to 
the particulars of my discovery, and de-|form for my future residence in this neigh- 
manded explanation at his hands. The was/bourhood ?” 
ungrudgingly afforded me. This house in| ‘Yes sure, sir,” replied the delighted 
question, said Boniface, had been ina dilapi- landlord, “and the best of every thing—a 
dated state ever since the year 1770—though capital bed, fish, flesh, fowl, and such ale !— 
it was not at that period in the hopeless con-ah, sir, Ill be bound you haven’t tasted the 
dition in which it now was—and the family to like for many a day ; a hogshead of it, which 
whom ithad belonged (the Lords of the Manor) |I keep expressly for such gentlefolks as you, 
had, as I anticipated, wholly past away, with-|was brewed when the last Mr. Glendovery 
out leaving any other trace of their existence,| went abroad, now near eighteen years since.” 
than a few mouldering brick walls. In| “Glendovery!” enquired the stranger, 
answer to my further inquiries, the man ac-\“ and pray, who may he be ?” 
quainted me with all the circumstances con-| ‘*Oh, the gentleman that owned the old 
nected with the decay of the manor-house,' Manor-House that you see to your right on 
just as he had heard them detailed a hundred|entering the village.” 
times by his respected parent, who had long! ‘I marked it particularly; it is a fine 
since gone to the place appointed for all pub-|building ; what a pity it is in such a ruinous 
licans. As this ‘*Tale of my Landlord” condition !” 
strongly interested me, I took notes of it at} ‘* That’s what we all say, but there’s no 
the time, and from those notes have com-|help for it.” 
posed the subjoined narrative, which I have| ** Why so; is it not inhabited ? 
told in my own manner, though without ma| ‘Yes, there’s an old woman in it who 
terially altering the substance of honest Boni-|lives rent free just for the purpose of keeping 
face’s communication. it tidy, in case any one should be disposed to 
purchase it. Evans, our attorney, to whose 
father the last owner sold it, is constantly 
endeavouring to get rid of it, for he cannot 


CHAPTER II. 





It was late on a summer evening, in the 
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afford to live in it himself, or even make such|clock striking eleven, and all being silent in 


repairs as would render it habitable.” the stranger’s chamber, the couple gave up 
“You say the last owner. Is he dead/all further idea of watching, and marched off 
then ?” ito bed. 


“Yes; we heard that he died abroad some Scarcely, however, had they got into their 
ten or a dozen years since.—But, Lord bless first nap, when they were roused by a quick 
me, sir, you have not drank your ale! Well, tread in the chamber beside them, which was 
1 never—Pray, do taste it: my wife calls it that wherein the stranger slept. The land- 
meat and drink too, and she’s a first-rate lord was the first to hear the noise, and in- 
judge.” istantly jumping out of bed, ran to the door, 

“T should be happy to do justice to your|where he stood listening in a perfect fever of 
ale, my friend, but really I am so fatigued curiosity. For some minutes he heard no- 
that I have wholly lost my appetite. Let my thing more than tramp-—-tramp-—-tramp across 
room, therefore, be got ready for my recep- the floor, but presently there was a deep 
tion. — And harkee, Mr. Landlord,” added groan, followed by a piercing scream. Has- 
the stranger, in a grave, stern tone, “be sure tily awaking his wife, Boniface proceeded to 
you do not let me be disturbed on any pre- dress himself; but before either could com- 
tence whatever. When wearied, as I am/plete their toilet, another scream, louder than 
just now,I am apt to be restless at night; so the former, rung through the house, and in 
if you should hear me stirring about my less than ten minutes the whole establishment, 
chamber, you will know the reason.’ ‘headed by the landlord, and tailed by the 

“ Oh certainly, sir, But if you’d try this'landlady, were halting at the stranger’s door, 
little specific,”—here the landlord pointed to uncertain whether to recede or advance. As, 
the cwrrw, “I'd answer for your sleeping| however, the groans still continued, and the 
like a top.” poor man seemed in great pain, it was voted, 

“ Enough, enough, sir,” said the stranger, nem. con., that the door, which was but on 
impatiently; “ go and do as I have desired the latch, should be opened; which was ac- 
you, and above all do not forget my warn-jcordingly done, and the whole picturesque 
ing.” And so saying, he motioned the man party poured, like a’torrent, into the room. 
from the room. And here they witnessed a spectacle that 

Having seen his guest snugly ensconced in might have appalled far bolder spirits. In 
his dormitory, the landlord went into the|the centre of the floor stood the stranger, 
kitchen, where his wife sat expecting him,|}who, it was manifest, had never undressed, 
and informed her of the stranger’s orders,| ‘with his arms extended, as if waving off some 
which, as might have been anticipated, set) ‘blasting object, his eyes fixed, his teeth 
both on the qui vive. clenched, his white, shivering lips apart, and 

“And pray what sort of a person may he his whole air and countenance that of a de- 
be?” enquired the landlady, applying the jug;moniac. For a brief space he appeared un- 
to her lips. conscious of the presence of the intruders ; 

“ Why, a half- proudish, half civillish sort/but no sooner did he recognise them, than, 
of a body—but quite the gentleman, though'as if by magic he became instantly cool and 
he does not'take to my good ale. However, collected, and, darting a fierce look on the 
if he pays well for it—and I’m sure he must landlord, asked him how he had dared dis- 
have money, he orders one about so m not obey his injunctions; and, without waiting 
the man to quarrel with his tastes.’ for his reply, rashed to the door for the pur- 

“Nor I. But, for all that, David, it’s as pose of ejecting the party, who, misinterpret- 
well to keep a sharp look- out—there’ smanyling his abrupt movement. and taking for 
a fine-dressed man with never a shilling in\granted that he was a lunatic thirsting for 
his pocket.’ \their blood, did not wait to offer explanation 

“Right, dame; but the stranger’s none ofjor apology, but hurried, with a devil-take-the- 
that sort, I'l! swear, for he talks of coming to/hindmost unceremoniousness, to the stair- 
live among us.’ ‘case, down which they all plunged headlong, 

“ Why, that certainly alters the case, Da- while the stranger, without deigning to take 
vid, and we can’t be too civil to him, although ‘the slightest notice of their situation, coolly 
he is such a queer body as to talk of walking locked his door and retired to rest. 
about his room at night, merely because he) The next morning when he came down to 
is knocked up with fatigue.” breakfast, the first thing he did was to ring 

In this sort of conversation between the|for the landlord, and seeing the poor man’s 
good dame and her yoke-fellow time worelembarrassment at once turned the conversa- 


away, until at length the black, tall kitchen!tion on the subject of the preceding night’s 
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interruption, observing, with a forced effort 
at indifference—" Doubtless you must have 
fancied my behaviour strange last night; but 
I warned you how liable I was to affections of 
this nature, and you should have been ad- 
vised. The truth is, I was labouring under 
a violent spasmodic attack, to which I have 
been subject for years, and which always af- 
fects me according to the greater or less de- 
gree of fatigue I have undergone.” 

“ Well, come now,1 am heartily glad to 
hear this,” replied honest David, brightening 
up, ‘for, to say the truth, sir, my wife and 
myself had almost begun to think” 

“ Sir, I beg in future you will confine your 
thoughts to your own affairs, and leave me 
to think of mine.” Then, putting on a more 
affable manner, the stranger added,——“ You 
told me yesterday that a Mr. Evans was now 
in possession of the Manor-House; I shall be 
glad to have some talk with him on the sub- 
ject, for as my health requires mountain air 
and strict seclusion, I do not see that I can 
do better than occupy the house in question.” 

**Occupy ?” ‘said Boniface, ** why there 
are scarcely four habitable rooms in the 
whole building !” 

“No matter for that, I require but little 
accommodation, for I am an old traveller, 
and have slept many a night on the bare 
ground before now.” 

** Hem, a military man, I guess,” thought 
the landlord—*“ Well just as your honour 
pleases.” 

“ Exactly so, my good friend, and as I am 
an enemy to all unnecessary delays, we will 
settle this matter at once. Be good enough, 
therefore, to inform Mr. Evans that I shall 
be glad to see him here this evening, and 
mean time I will just take a stroll out and 
inspect this ruin ;’? and accordingly, after 
despatching a hasty breakfast, the stranger 
sauntered away in the direction of the Manor- 
House. 

The morning was one that might have in- 
spired even a stockjobber; the air was fresh 
and perfumed with the breath of a thousand 
wild-flowers; the dews were steaming up 
from the valleys; the clouds rolling off like 
smoke from the mountains; birds singing; 
cattle lowing ; ploughmen whistling merrily 
as they went slouching home to their break- 
fasts, with their coats flung across their 
shoulders, and their swarthy hands passed 
ever and anon across their dripping brows; in 
a word, the spirit of universal cheerfulness lay 
soft and sunny upon earth. But the stranger 
seemed in no mood to enjoy the freshness 
and laughter of this mercurial morning; by 








him the sights and sounds of nature were 
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unheeded ; and he pursued his way, alone 
and thoughtfully, pausing only for an instant 
to kiss the ruddy cheek of a fine little boy 
who stood barefooted, at a cottage-door 
playfully mocking the blythe tones of a black- 
bird that hung above him in a wicker cage. 

A quarter of an hour’s walk brought the 
stranger to the Manor-House, when, after 
halting to examine the building, as if to as- 
certain whether it were still fit to be tenanted, 
he hastened up the ‘gradual hill that sloped 
downwards to the road in front, and tapping 
lightly at the parlour window—for the door 
had neither bell nor knocker—an old woman 
who was seated there at breakfast, came forth 
and gave him admittance. 

The interior of the building did not belie 
the account which the landlord had given of 
it- The hall was a place of call for the four 
winds of heaven ; the floors, which were only 
half covered with a coarse, ragged drugget, 
creaked beneath the lightest tread ; the win- 
dows were hung with dusty cobwebs, decked, 
like an anatomical museum, with innumera- 
ble skeletons of flies and spiders long since 
defunct ; and the doors, whose hinges were 
rustier than the shield of Martinus Scrible- 
rus, shook, when clapped to, like a fat man 
in the cholic. Nor was the garden in the 
rear in much better condition. Weeds usurp- 
ed the place of flowers, and the rank grass 
grew even among the interstices of the paved 
stones in the yard; while a ditch, half mud 
half water, its surface dotted with tadpoles, 
went crawling and stinking along at a snail’s 
pace, dividing the garden from a patchy, half 
shaven meadow, on which a lean donkey, it- 
self a ruin, was with difficulty picking up a 
subsistence. 

The stranger, who was close followed by 
the old woman, surveyed this spectacle of de- 
cay with the painful interest it was so well 
calculated to excite, in a heart accessible only 
to the more sombre feelings—these feelings 
being not a little increased by the loquacity 
of the ancient dame, which he in vain endea- 
voured to repress. When he had sufficiently 
examined the lower part of the house, he as- 
cended a **most musical, most melancholy” 
staircase which brought him to the head of a 
gallery, along which ran a suite of four tole- 
rably sized rooms. Pausing at the nearest of 
these, his attendant thinking of course that 
he wished to enter, drew a bunch of keys 
from her pocket, and before he was aware of 
her design, flung the door open. This apart- 
ment was, if possible, in a still worse plight 
than even the lower ones, for the walls were 
dripping with damp, and full of cracks and 
crevices; the curtains, eaten into a thousand 
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holes by moths, were silvered all over with 
their powdery plumage; and in the hearth, 
upon a few shavings, lay the corpse of a 
skinny, gray-whiskered rat, who had evident- 
ly died of that malady to which Grub Street 
is so peculiarly liable. 

The stranger’s eyes no sooner travelled 
over this room, than a violent shuddering 
came over him, and he instantly passed on, 
saying in a husky tone of voice, while he but- 
toned up his coat, “Shut the door, woman; the 
air of this apartment is quite chilling.” 

“And no wonder, sir, for we seldom enter 
it. Indeed, 1 do not suppose that the door 
has been opened a dozen times since the death 
of Mr. Glendovery. Ah, sir, that was a sad 
business. Only think of a young gentleman 
dying of apoplexy, just when he was about to 
get married. Sad case, sir; war’nt it?” 


While the old woman was thus indulging 
her love of gossip, the stranger on whom, as 
an invalid, the death-chill of the Manor- 
House, had operated with injurious effect, 
hurried away from her down stairs, and with- 
out waiting to be shown the more habitable 
parts of the building, made the best of his 
way back to the village. 

In the evening, after dinner, Mr. Evans in- 
troduced himself. He was an off-hand, fami- 
liar young fellow, one of those officious busy- 
bodies, who, negligent of their own, are con- 
stantly prying into other people’s affairs. 
He had been bred an attorney, which had 
sharpened a naturally acute intellect, but hav- 
ing been left a small competency by his father, 
justenough to enable him to take rank among 
the magnates of the village, he had aban- 
doned his legal pursuits, for that more con- 
genial one of prowling about the neighbour- 
hood, and acquainting himself with the name, 
fortune, connexions, and so forth of every 
new comer. Yet though possessed by the 


that turned up like a fish-hook, and red, raw 
hands like a carrot. 

Such a man was scarcely likely to render 
himself acceptable to one so reserved and 
haughty as the stranger, who accordingly 
took a dislike to him at the very first glance. 
However, as he bid fair to serve his turn, he 
concealed his disgust, and at once entered 
upon the subject that had brought them to- 
gether, by proposing forthwith to take up his 
abode at the Manor-House, to which the 
other,—though not without some surprise at 
the suddenness of the resolution—unhesitat- 
ingly acceeded; and the bargain being struck, 
the stranger was the very next day put into 
possession of the house, his travelling appa- 
ratus sent on to him from Swansea, and 
what few repairs and articles of furniture he 
wanted, supplied to him by the auctioneer of 
Plasswynnock—your auctioneer ina seques- 
tered Welsh village being always that most 
ordinary and commonplace of characters, a 
“universal genius.” 


CHAPTER III. 


The stranger had now deen nearly a month 
resident at the Manor-House, but so secluded 
were his habits, that little more was known 
of him than on the first day when he made his 
appearance in the village. The curiosity of 
the gossips was in consequence strongly ex- 
cited, and frequent and searching were the 
questions put to his one female domestic by 
the landlord of the Castle: but though quite 
willing enough, the girl was unable to answer 
them; for during the day she saw little or 
nothing of her master, and at twilight, when 
she had set forth his scanty repast, she was 
invariably ejected, like the maid-servants 
from Commodore Trannion’s garrison. 

Two facts, however, were ascertained— 
first, that his name was Dwarrys, and second- 
ly, that though not rich, he was by no means 


demon of inquisitiveness, Evans was notideficient in the inestimable gifts of the pocket. 


without his redeeming points, He was frank, 
social, good natured, and full of that tena- 
cious bull-dog courage, which, with the majo- 
rity, stands its possessor in the stead of no- 
bler qualities. Moreover, he piqued himself 
on being “a sturdy Briton,” one who stood 


But beyond these points, the village could as- 
certain nothing—a disappointment which it 
took as much to heart as if a grevious insult 
had been put upon it. “ Who is this Great 
Unknown?” was now the incessant cry of the 
coterie at the Castle. In vain Evans set every 


up for the independence of his order, and had/engine to work to fathom the momentous 


no idea of acknowledging a superior. His 
one favourite aphorism was, “an honest man’s 
the noblest work of God,” which our sensa- 
tive publican never heard, without shifting 
about uneasily in his seat, and casting a sort 
of half-repentant glance at the scores on his 
slate, which hung above the kitchen door. In 


mystery: in vain waylaid the stranger (for so 
I shall continue to call him) in his outgoings 
and his incomings; in vain called at the Ma- 
nor-House, under the pretence of suggesting 
such repairs as might be necessary for his 
better accommodation; and, on one occasion, 
went the extreme length of inviting him to 


person, Evans was broad and bull-necked,/dinner; his familiar advances were always 
with legs of the solidity of mile-stones, a nose/coldly repulsed—an affront to his self-love 
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which inspired him with an absolute hatred 
for the stranger. 

Nor was this aversion confined to him 
alone. The whole village, more or less, par- 
took of it, and in the bitterness of a baffled 
curiosity came to the conclusion that the 
stranger was no other than some broken-down 
roué, who had eloped from his creditors. 
Some even went so far as to assert that he 
was a felon broke loose from jail, while the 
sexton, who was a firm believer in supernatu- 
ral existences, hinted his suspicions that he 
was a direct importation from Tophet. Ah, 
how severe is the penalty those must pay who 
affect to be above their neighbours! There is 
nothing society so much resents as this. 
Crime may be forgiven, but not want of sym- 
pathy. To win the world’s esteem, one must 
walk side by side with it, give in to its ca- 
prices, and view it from its own level; to stand 
coldly aloof, or look down on it from the 
fancied elevation of one’s own mind, is to 
mortify its self-conceit, and become the object 
of its special hostility. 

Mean time, according to the best accounts 
that could be collected, the stranger’s health 
fast declined. Yet he adopted no precautions 
to improve it, but let Nature take her course, 
careless apparently whither that course might 
tend. His sole amusement consisted in ramb- 
ling by day about the most secluded spots in 
the district; and at nightfall, when the red 
lights were gleaming from the cottage win- 
dows, and the smith’s anvil was silent, and the 
children’s glad voices were hushed in sleep, 
he would sit for hours among the tombs in the 
churchyard, which few cared to pass after the 
bat had once commenced his circling flight 
round the grey spire. 

I have said the neighbourhood was remark- 
able for its picturesque beauty. It was so, in 
a high degree, but one spot in particular, 
about two miles distant from the village, was 
unsurpassed in quiet unassuming loveliness 
by any Scene in the principality. This was a 
small emerald-green valley, hemmed close 
round by sloping hills, which, in the sum- 
mer season, shone a waving sea of golden 
blossoms, musical with bees, and redolent of 
a Right through the centre of this 
ittle Tempe, lapsed a pebbly brooklet with a 
clear tinkling sound, spanned by a wooden 
bridge, and turning a mill at the head of the 
valley, where stood one grey moss-topped 
cottage, with a honey-suckle porch in front, 
opening on a small strip of a garden that serv- 
ed the double purpose of ornament and util- 
ity, one half being full of flowers, and the 
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place for a troubled imagination—so still, so 
fresh, so cheerful!—and here accordingly the 
stranger would often come, and, as well asa 
nature which knew no May-day would per- 
mit, surrender himself up to that calm sub- 
dued spirit of meditation which is so apt to 
steal over the mind; even when plunged in the 
depths of affliction. Here, in the mellow flush 
of evening, he would be seen by the miller and 
his young family on their return home recli- 
ned on the fresh sward by the brook, some- 
times lost in placid reverie, but oftener wan- 
dering to and fro in that restless moody state 
which bespeaks a soul struggling to recover 
that peace which is gone for ever. 
One day, when the stranger was leaning 
over the bridge gazing towards the airy far- 
stretching uplands that sentinelled this Arca- 
dian valley, he was startled by a lively whis- 
tle, and looking round, discovered Evans with 
a fly-rod in his hand close at his elbow. 
**Fine day this, Mr. Dwarrys,” said the at- 
torney; with his usual blunt familiarity. The 
stranger coldly bowed, but made no answer. 
“I do not know whether you are fond of fly- 
fishing,” continued the persevering attorney; 
“but if so, you are welcome to a throw with 
my rod; the sewen rise uncommonly well 
hereabouts.” And he handed over his rod to 
the stranger, who, however, refused to take 
it, saying,—**I thank you, sir; but I am no an- 
gler.”” 
“Indeed!—humph—sorry for that—noth- 
ing like fishing to kill an idle hour or so.” 
“Very likely, to those who have nothing 
better to do with themselves,” replied the 
stranger, with a sneer; at the same time mov- 
ing away from the bridge. 
In an instant the attorney was after him. 
“I beg pardon, Mr, Dwarrys; but ——” 
‘*But what, sir!” said the stranger, turning 
sharp round on him; “my time is precious, 
and I have no desire to waste it in idle gos- 
sip.” 
“I was merely going to observe, that as I 
was walking your way, perhaps we might 
walk together.” 
“Sir,” replied the stranger, with difficulty 
suppressing the inclination he felt to knock 
down the busy-body, “I can partly guess your 
motive for making this uncalled for offer, and 
beg leave to decline it. You and I have met 
oftener than one at least of us desires; and if 
such annoyance is persisted in, I shall find 
som. method for putting a stop toit. This 


Pa 


neighbourhood is quite wide enough for both, 
so there is no occasion for one to be constant- 
ly intruding himself into the other’s presence. 





other of vegetables. Solitude lay on this se- 
questered nook like a dream; it was aresting- 


Good morning, sir; I wish you success in 
your sport.” 
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“The proud insolent upstart!” said the at-\died of fright. As it was, I was so shaken 
torney, stung to the quick by this cavalier be-| with agitation that when 1 got home I could 
haviour. “So he declines all my civilities— scarcely stand.” 


and with contempt, too! Well, he is the first} 
tion?” slily interposed the apothecary; “there 


who ever did so with impunity, Haughty as 
he is, I’ll soon bring him to his level, or my 
name’s not Damn this fly! it falls with 
such a splash into the water, that not a sewen 
will rise to it—and he thinks he has baffled 
me!—Good, but we’ll soon see who is the 
shrewder of the two.” And hastily putting 
up his tackle, the attorney marched home, 


“‘Are you quite sure it was from agita- 


are many things besides fear which will ac- 


count for a man’s inability to stand after sup- 


er.”’ 
F “p ] ** said th i t 
oor gentleman,” said the compassionate 


landlady, “I’ve no doubt he’s lost his wife, for 
nothing else could affect him so.” 


Her husband looked as if he thought ther 


sputtering all the way like a roasted potato. |were many more serious calamities in life than 


CHAPTER IV. 


**And so the stranger refuses to have any 


thing to say to you?” asked the landlord of 


\the loss of a wife, but as, like the best of us, 


he was considerably under the sway of the 

petticoat, he did not give utterance to his 

thoughts. 
While this conversation was going forward, 


Evans, as the latter gentleman concluded his the attorney remained in a state of sulky re- 


account of the above interview, while seated 


verie, but the instant the curate talked of the 


one evening, in company with some of the churchyard he was all attention. 


magnates of the village, in the private ena 


of the castle; **can’t say I think the better o 


“I cannot conceive,” he said, ‘‘what the fel- 
low can wantthere. No good, I’ll swear.” 


him for giving himself such airs; but what ‘‘Perhaps he’s a resurrectionist,” hinted 
can you expect from a man who has never the apothecary; ‘‘the Caermarthen Journal 


once ordered a bottle of my ale since he’s been 
at the Manor-House?” 


‘says they’re very much abroad just now.” 


“I should not wonder,” said Evans, “he 


**Yes, and what’s worse than that,” observ- looks exactly like one.” 


ed the apothecary, with an expression of face 


ing by inches, as any one may see who looks 
at him, not a single summons have I yet had 
from him. But he’s mad, poor gentleman, 
which accounts for all.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” rejoined Boniface, “for 


to say nothing of his extraordinary conduct! 


here one night, I’m told he scarcely touches 
a mouthful from sunrise to sunset.” 


“Frightful!” chimed in the curate, an oily) 
little man, round as a beer barrel, with a hot; 


copper nose, and broad moony face that hung 
out a flag of defiance to care; “there is evi- 
dently something preying on his mind, for 
lights are often seen in his room at a time 
when all decent folks should be a-bed; and 
then he looks so black when one happens to 
meet him!—just for all the world, Doctor, 
like one of your patients after a week’s phy- 
sicking.” 

**Uncommon odd!” observed the landlord, 
shaking his head mysteriously. 

“But that’s not all,” resumed the curate, 
“for many a night has he been seen sitting 
alone upon a grave inthe churchyard; and 
once, as I myself was passing the Manor- 
House on my way home after supping with 
the auctioneer, I heard such groans proceed- 
ing from the apartment which he inhabits, 
that if I had not luckily bethought me of a 
prayer or two, I’m convinced I should have 





At this instant a loud knocking was heard 


as bitter as his own physic, ‘*though he’s dy- at the door. 


“Hark,” said the landlord, “what noise is 
that? Pray God it be not the stranger come 
to” 

Before he could complete the sentence the 
door was thrown violently back fon its hing- 
es, and in rushed the sexton, pale as a ghost, 
and spotted from head to foot with dirt, who, 
dropping into a chair, roared out with the 
lungs of a Boanerges, “Oh Lord, oh Lord, 
I’ve seen the Devil!” 

“The Devil!” faltered the landlord, “my 
stars, only think!” 

“And, pray, where did you meet him?” 
asked Evans, laughing. 

“In the churchyard; he started up from be- 
hind a tomb at the very moment as I was 
passing.” 

“Hah! indeed!” replied the attorney, with 
singular earnestness, ‘‘and what did he say? 
What was he doing?” 

The sexton, so soon as he had regained his 
composure by a hearty draught of cwrrw, 
hastened to gratify the company’s curiosity; 
and in order that I may do the same with my 
readers, it is necessary that I go back a few 
hours in my narrative. 

There had been a fair held that morning in 
the neighbouring little town of Llanurth, at 
which the sexton, who was also a bit of a far- 
mer, had attended for the purpose of dispos- 
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ing of some of his farm-yard stock. Having 
accomplished the sale greatly to his satisfac- 
tion, he was about returning home, when he 
chanced to meet an old friend who lived 
within a stone’s throw of the town, and who 
insisted on his finishing the evening with 
him; to which the sexton, having a few spare 
hours on hand, readily acceded. As is usual 
on such occasions, the cwrrw, to say nothing 
of the supplementa! punch bowl, flew rapidly 
from hand to hand; and the conversation, af- 
ter shifting about like a weathercock in 
April, at length settled down into a discussion 
on the well-accredited apparition of the **man 
without the head” (no very rare phenome- 
non,) who had been again seen by deaf Dick, 
the drunken cobbler, among the ruins of Cer- 
rig-cennan Castle. At the period to which 
this tale refers, the lower classes of Welsh 
were notorious for their faith in these local 
hobgoblinisms; and none more so than the 
sexton, who accordingly swallowed his 


friend’s story with all the zeal of a devotee, 
repaying him with others of a like character, 
until the dropping of the sun behind the bi- 
forked Brecon Van warned him that it was 
time to return home. 

The first part of his road lay through some 


low meadows to the rear of Llanurth, but the 
last and by far the largest portion across a 
wild tract of moor, which was seldom or nev- 
er traversed after sunset. Now the worthy 
grave-digger, who was something of the tim- 
idest, had an instinctive horror of a solitary 
trip over a waste like this at such an hour, 
which the legends he had been listening to 
contributed not a little to strengthen, so he 
pursued his way across it with the same mis- 
givings with which a school-boy crosses a 
churchyard when the wind is at work among 
the tombs; striving to pluck up confidence by 
whistling a few bars of a sprightly tune, and 
halting every now and then to see if he could 
discover any belated traveller like himself, 
on whose company he might fasten himself. 
But all was perfect solitude—all too was si- 
lence, except the faint sluggish trickling of 
an unseen stream, or the moaning of the 
breeze over the unsheltered desert. 

By the time that he had accomplished a 
third of his distance, the torches which sun- 
set had lit up in the west, one by one went 
out, and the moor lay, far and wide, a black 
frowning mass before him; while the few 
stunted trees and masses of rock that were 
scattered sparingly about it, took strange and 
exaggerated forms in the gloom. As the 
good man hurried on his road, he chanced to 
stumble up against one of these dwarf oaks 





whose lower branches projected over the 
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pathway; and fancying in his bewilderment 
that it was neither more nor less than a hob- 
goblin—peradventure the man without the 
head—who had started up to waylay him, he 
began, in the true professional spirit, to mut- 
ter the first words of the burial service, but 
finding that no further opposition was offer- 
ed, he forced a faint Jaugh at his own weak- 
ness, and sped on, thumping his breast, and 
pulling his hat desperately over his brows, as 
if to say ‘*Who’s afraid?” 

Scarcely, however, had he screwed his 
courage to the sticking point, when he saw, 
about thirty yards before him, a dim, moving 
light—one of those ignes fatui which are so of- 
ten seen playing on the surface of marshy 
grounds; but which, as a matter of course, he 
mistook for a corpse candle eloped from a 
churchyard, for the express purpose of giving 
him a friendly hint that his hour was come. 
The faint rustling of the wind among the 
reeds that fringed this morass went far to con- 
firm his conjecture, for, in his prepared ear, 
it sounded exactly like the whispering of un- 
earthly voices. Here was a predicament! 
What should he do? How should he escape 
it? To go forward, would be to rush on his 
doom; to wait till the moon should rise—the 
guardian moon before whose blessed radiance 
all Welsh spirits make a point of vanishing 
—would be to wait for hours, chilled to the 
bone, and ague-stricken by the unwholesome 
dews; and as for going back and stopping out 
all night at Llanurth—what would his wife 
say? and as this idea flashed across the sex- 
ton’s addled brains, there arose with it the 
vision of a lean, wizen-faced, shrewish old 
woman, seated alone, with looks as black as 
the night, by a cottage window at a supper ta- 
ble, on which lay, covered up between two 
plates, some eggs and bacon, quite spoiled— 
having been fried a full hour since—together 
with a hearth-broom, which the erysipelas- 
tempered dame, as ever and anon she turned 
her sleepy eyes towards the clock, clutched in 
a fist evidently accustomed to wield such a 
weapon with formidable effect. 

This domestic vision terrified the perplexed 
sexton nearly as much as the warning light 
before him; even now, in fancy, he felt the 
hearth-broom anointing his shoulders, while, 
to consummate his sufferings, he found that 
the track which he had been hitherto pursu- 
ing was no longer discernible. The case be- 
ing thus desperate, he allowed himself no fur- 
ther time for consideration, but struck off at 
once to the left—a direction which he knew 
could not take him very far out of his road— 
the moor being already more than half passed 
—and would enable him to steer clear of that 











ghastly glimmer which the Welsh peasant 
holds in such superstitious horror. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this new track, after leading 
him through many a shallow marsh, and 
steep rugged hollow, brought him out on the 
highest part of the moor—a long table-land, 
inthe centre of which stood a gibbet, whereon 
hung the skeleton of a smuggler who had long 
since been hung in chains. As the sexton, 
who was now perfectly acquainted with his 
locality, heard the sullen creak of the dry bones 
swinging in the wind, a new horror came over 
him; he made sure—so ever active and versa- 
tile is the imagination of fear—that the mur- 
derer’s ghost was pursuing him, and this giv- 
ing the last quickening impulse to his excited 
nerves, he bounded off at a desperate full gal- 
lop, never once daring to halt or look behind 
him, lest he might see the white shining 
skeleton face grinning over his shoulder. 

Away like the wind he flew, slap-dash 
through brook, and fen, gnd ditch—ascending 
here, descending there—while the crafty 
mountain raven flew screaming above his 
head, with his dismal ‘*cureq, cureq, cureq,” 
as if it anticipated its prey, till he reached the 
edge of the moor, which led him past one or 
two intervening meadows into his own 
churchyard, at the entrance of the village. 
Here, one would suppose, the sexton would 
have felt quite at home; but no—his speed had 
increased his nervous apprehensions, and he 
rattled along the old avenue of yews with the 
swiftness of a hunted hare, stumbling over 
graves, and knocking his shins against head- 
stones, with a most irreverent feeling towards 
the genius loci. And now he is in the very 
middle of the churchyard, when suddenly, 
just as he is passing a particular tomb, *‘a gi- 
gantic figure, robed in a velvet pail, with 
horns on his head, flaming saucer eyes, and 
smelling strongly of sulphur’—-so ran the 
good man’s own account-—-started up and 
stood full in his path. He had had no previous 
notice of this apparition—had heard no sound 
—-it seemed to rise up at once out of the 
earth; and feeling persuaded, therefore, that 
it was the devil, he rushed roaring into the 
castle, as being the nearest place of refuge he 
could find. 

“Very odd!” said the landlord, handing 
over the jug of cwrrw to the sexton, by way 
of indemnifying him for his sufferings. 

“Very,” rejoined the attorney; who never- 
theless had a pretty strong suspicion as to who 
was the apparition. 

Scarcely had the dissyllable escaped his 
lips, when a dark figure passed across the 
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ton’s eye,than turning towards it he exclaimed, 
relapsing into his former terrors, **There he 
is—there he is again.” The company all 
started to their legs and rushed to the win- 
dow, just in time to see a tall black form 
shrouded from head to foot in a mantle, sweep 
by it. The attorney recognised the figure in 
an instant. It was the stranger! 


CHAPTER V- 


About a week afterwards, Evans happened 
to be passing the churchyard, on his return 
home from a morning walk, when just as he 
reached the swing gate that leads into it, he 
caught sight of the sexton, who was digging 
a grave close beside the spot where he had 
been so much startled by “the saucer eyes” 
and sulphurous exhalations of the stranger. 
Now, the attorney, as I have hinted before, 
was not the man to miss the opportunity of a 
quarter of an hour’s gossip, so he forthwith 
joined the sexton, and after rallying him 
on his late panic—a sore subject, for the 
marks of the hearth-broom were yet visible 
on the good man’s shoulders—-and asking 
him if he had heard any more news about 
“the old misanthrope of the Manor-House” 
said, **You seem hard worked Master Tho- 
mas.” 

“Yes,” replied the sexton, “I have a good 
eight feet job before me. You remember far- 
mer Lewis, who lived up by the turnpike?” 

“What, is he gone at last? Well, he’s 
been a long time making up his mind about 
it.” 

“Died last week.” 

**By the visitation of the doctor, no doubt,” 
observed the attorney, with a knowing wink 
of his eye. 

“He, he, he! Like enough.” 

‘But what does he want with an eight 
feet grave, hey, Master Thomas,” enquired 
Evans. 

“ That’s his widow's look-out. The old 
girl has given me orders to dig the grave as 
deep as possible, lest the resurrection men 
should have him up again,” and humming a 
brisk air, the sexton resumed his labours, 

“I say, Master Thomas,” continued the 
attorney, after watching his companion in 
silence for a few minutes, “ar’n’t you digging 
too near that next grave?” 

*Not a bit of it. Do you think I am no 
judge of distance? Besides, only look at the 
churchyard, and tell me where there’s an inch 
of room to spare. ‘Too near, indeed! Shows 
how much you know about grave digging.” 
But Evans was right; for after having dug 





window near where the gossips were seated. 
The shadow had no sooner caught the sex- 





to the depth of six feet and upwards, the sex- 
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ton’s spade went crashing against the side of church-yard, his gloom, his temper, and, 
the coffin in the adjacent grave, burst open|above all, his dislike to associate with honest 
its rotten boards, and sent the skull of its folks. However, I’m satisfied now!” 


tenant right into the open space. | “Bless my soul,” exclaimed the astounded 
“Bravo!” said the attorney; “I told you I grave digger, “who'd have thought it? But, 
was right.” ‘do you really think there’s murder in the 


The mortified sexton made no reply, but)case?’’ 
stooped to pick up the skull; and glad of an) ‘Certain of it, Master Thomas. But no 
opportunity to change the subject of conver-|matter; for the present, mum’s the word. — 
sation, said, ‘* Well, of all the skulls I ever yet Good bye. The affair will be cleared up soon. 
had dealings with, never did I handle such a/A proud sulky brute!—but I have him in my 
heavy one as this, What a thick head its\clutches now;” and so saying, Evans restored 
owner must have had.” ithe nail to its hiding-place, and putting the 

“Ay, that’s a malady very common here-|skull into bis pocket, hurried off, while the 
abouts,” replied the attorney; “and pray, who sexton remained behind, standing, not “like 


was its owner?” the statue that enchants the world,” but lean- 
“I suppose you'll find his name on the tomb- ing half stupified on his spade, like ene who 
stone.” is himself enchanted. 


**You’re right,” said Evans, ‘there itis—| That same evening a slow firm step as- 
‘Haugh Glendovery, obiit a. p. 1770, etat 25.’|\cended the crazy staircase of the Manor- 
Glendovery—Glendovery!”’ he added, after a House. The stranger, who had heard the hall 
moment’s pause; “why, that’s the name of the door—which was usually left merely on the 
young squire who lived up at the Manor-|latch after sunset, it being by day that he most 
House, and was found dead of apoplexy one|apprehended the visits of his officious neigh- 
morning, as I have heard my father say.” |bours—open and shut again with a clang that 

“Yes, sure,’’ rejoined the sexton, “you ought rung through the whole building, at first ima- 
to recollect the story well, for it was your)gined that it was the servant, taking her 
father that purchased the house of the squire’s departure for the night, but soon the foot- 
brother; I’m sure I remember the young gen-|steps drew nearer, and ere he could recover 
tleman’s death, for his was one of the first from his surprise at such an unexpected in- 
graves Lever dug. Ah, I can’t dig now as I trusion, the door flew wide open, and the 
could then;’’ and he looked at his shrunken attorney stood before him. 
hands, and sighed. | ‘“Insolent!” exclaimed the stranger, ad- 

“Give me the skull,’”’ said Evans. “Very vancing towards the intruder with a haughty 
heavy, certainly”—tossing it up as if it were menacing aspect; “What means this visit? 
a cricket ball—*uncommon heavy; but, halloo, Have I not already warned you?” 
halloo!—1 say, Master Thomas, what, in, “Softly—softly,”’ replied the unabashed 
God’s name, is this? Why, here’s a long attorney, casting a shrewd glance at his ten- 
rusty nail dropped out of the ear.” ant’s emaciated figure; “Il am not the man to 

“A what?” asked the sexton, gaping with be frightened by a few hard words. My er- 
astonishment like a stranded haddock. rand here is one of justice. Mark me, sir, of 

“A nail, man—a nail, half as long as a carv-|justice—and, storm and bluster as you may, 
ing-knife. No wonder that the skull felt sojyou shall not prevent me from discharging 
weighty. Men are not born with nails in)my duty. No, no, Mr. Glendovery.” 
their ears—are they Tom?” ““Glendovery!” faultered the stranger, 

**Not that I know of,’’ replied the sexton, quailing beneath the searching gaze of Evans; 
who interpreted every thing that was said to|*twhat do you mean by that, sir? My name is 
him in the most literal matter-of-fact spirit. |Dwarrys.” 

“Then, depend onit, there’s been foul play, “I care wot whatit is now. My business 
here. ButlI see it all’—added Evans, in aconcerns what it was eighteen years ago. 
hurried voice, as a sudden thought struck) Doubtless, sir, you remember that about that 
him—*“I see it all, Master Thomas. One bro-|period your’’— 
ther died—the other went instantly abroad,| ‘I do—I do!” said the conscience-stricken 
supposed to have died there—perhaps not.)man, flinging his clenched hands above his 
Perhaps he may be living at this very mo-jhead, and staggering as if he had been shot: 
ment; and if so, he would be just about the/‘he died a naturaldeath. Who dare say he 
stranger’s age. Singular, this never struck/did not?” 
me before! I ought to have suspected some-| “I said nothing about a natural death, sir.” 
thing wrong, from the fellow’s fondness for) “No—no;norl either. But my thoughts 
that old house—his constant visits to the/are troubled. I scarce know whatlam saying.” 
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‘J can account for your agitation, Mr.; “ Pity!’ said the stranger, harping on 
Glendovery,” said the attorney, with an ironi-/Evan’s last words, and staring wildly about 
cal smile. him, “who talks of pity? Pity for a convict- 
**Villain! repeat but that word again, and, ed murderer! Nay, never start, man, as if 
by the God above us, I’ll lay you dead at my you had only just now discovered that I was 
feet. And, snatching up a pistol from the an assassin. Could you not see ‘fratricide’ 
table, the stranger presented it at the attor- branded on my brow? Why, my own glass 
ney’s head.—‘*Now, sir,” he added, “dare but has shown it to me daily these eighteen years 
to breathe but one syllable of that detested past!” 
name again, and I send this bullet through) As he said these words, his eye happened 
your skull.” to fall on the yellow mouldering skull which 
“ Hab, indeed!” exclaimed Evans, at the Evans still retained inhis hand. ‘Hah!’ he 
same time drawing out the skull from his continued, ‘‘that fiend’s face again. Grin- 
pocket, and holding it up full in the stranger’s|ning too, and from malice! Away with it, 
face—‘‘fire, then! It will not be your first sir, away; the very sight chills me to the bone;” 
murder!” and wresting it from the attorney’s grasp, he 
A loud piercing yell burst from the strang- dashed it on the floor, and with the frenzied 
er,as he beheld this ghastly memento, The rage of one possessed, ground it to atoms be- 
pistol dropped from him, and staggering to neath his tread. 
the table, he buried his face in his hands, and} But this paroxysm was too violent to last 
groaned as if his every limb and muscle were long; and in a few minutes, as if ashamed of 
convuised and quivering on the rack. such an outbreak in the presence of the man 
“So!”’ muttered Evans to himself, as he be- whom of all others he had most detested, he 
held this spectacle of heart-rending agony— observed in a more placid tone, with some- 
“so! that shaft has struck home, I think. He)thing of his usual hauteur, ‘*1 am not apt to 
will scarcely raise his head again;—no, pride be thus unmanned, Mr. Evans, but your dis- 
has got a fall, and a devil of a fallit is. But, covery of the dreadful secret which I had 
mercy on us! who could have supposed such hoped would have been buried with me in that 
a thing possible? A murderer! The murder- grave to whichI am fast hastening, has called 
er of his own brother!—Horrible! Yet, curse up recollections which it maddens me even 
me if I can help feeling for him after all,”\to think of. I ask not when, or by what means 
continued the good natured fellow, as, his first you made this discovery; enough for me to 
burst of exultation having subsided, a kind- know that you have made it, and that in re- 
lier spirit came over him; ‘I hated him while|venge for fancied affronts, you have resolved 
he affected the superior, and treated me as if on denouncing me to the world. Speak, sir, 
I were so much dirt beneath his feet; but now is it not so?” 
that he is helpless and in my power—now that) “Such was my intention,” said the attorney, 
one word from me can clap the hangman’s|“but—but—nay, d—n it, what’s the use of 
rope about his neck, curse me if I think I)mincing matters—in one word, then, Mr. 
shall be able to bring myself to pronounce it.|Glen—Dwarrys, | mean—I am at this mo- 
Were he in sound health, I would do so ment in, what you call, a predicament. Duty 
without a moment’s hesitation, but he is| pulls me one way, humanity another. Duty 
dying—dying as fast as man can die; broken- says, ‘give him to justice;’ humanity, ‘leave 
hearted, too, and suffering the torments of the him to himself, for his days are already num- 
damned; and I’m not the man to shorten the bered;’ and I much fear—that is to say, I am 
few hours he has lefthim. I know, I feel—I quite positive, that humanity will get the bet- 
ought to act otherwise; but I was always ater of me.” 
soft-natured fool;’’ then addressing himself to| While the attorney thus spoke, the stranger 
the stranger, he added, “Mr. Glen—Dvwarrys, kept his eye fixed on him with an expression 
I mean—pray sir, be composed; it is ill griev-\of mixed surprise and distrust. At length, 
ing for what can’t be remedied. Poor fellow, after a pause, during which he walked up and 
he hears me not; well, it can’t be helped—but, down the room, as if he were endeavouring 
from my soul, I pity him.” to force himself to some decisive line of con- 
It is easy to pity those who no longer have duct, he said, ‘I appreciate your forbearance, 
it in their power to affect our interest or sir, and will prove to you that I am not wholly 
wound our self-love. In the majority of cases, unworthy of it. As yet you know but one 
pity is but contempt with its sharp edge|part of my secret—the nature of the crime 
taken off—a flattering conviction of our own committed; you are yet to learn the extent of 
strength and our adversary’s weakness; of our,the provocation received. Listen then to what 
triumph and his humiliation. |L am going to say. Return to this house to- 
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morrow night, when I will acquaint you, fully{ ‘‘I have not breathed asyllable about it to 
and unreservedly, with the whole sad story|a single hufnan being.” 

of my life—’twill be a dreadful task, but what} “I thought I heard a footstep on the lawn 
penance is too severe for a wretch like me?junder the window,” said the stranger—so ap- 
—that after my death, should you ever recal|prehensive an ear has conscience. 

me to your mind, you may remember me as| ‘*’Tis merely the wind; the night threatens 
one who, great as was his crime, deserved|a storm.” 

rather your compassion than abhorrence, Will} “Then ‘tis the fitter for me to say what I 
you agree to my proposal?” have to say. Now listen,” continued the 

The attorney hesitated, for the stranger’s|stranger, “and be your feelings what they may 
manner, especially the emphatic, and half-|be sure you do not interrupt me. Should you 
sneering way in which he pronounced the|see me excited—maddened even with the re- 
word ‘* compassion,” struck him with dis-jcollections you have yourself called up—take 
trust. no heed, for the fit will soon pass off,’ and 

“ What, are you afraid?”’ exclaimed the|so saying, with a determined effort at self- 
stranger, mistaking the cause of his hesita-\composure, the stranger commenced as fol- 
tion, lows:— 

‘*No,” replied Evans, indignantly, ‘I never| “My name, as you have but too truly sur- 
yet feared mortal man, least of all, a”—then|mised, is Glendovery, and I was born in this 
checking himself, he added, “I will agree to|very house. My mother died in giving me 
your proposal.” birth. I have been told that she was a cold, 

“And you will swear till to-morrow night|reserved, imperious woman; and that I re- 
to preserve the strictest secrecy?” sembled her as closely in character as in 

“I will.” countenance—a circumstance to which I at- 

“Then farewell, sir, till to-morrow night.” |tribute my father’s early dislike to me, for his 

“I don’t half like his manner,” said Evans, |marriage having been one of convenience, not 
as he closed the hall door, “for there’s some-|love, was consequently a most unhappy one. 
thing in the wild glare of his eyes that con- My oldest recollections can carry me back to 
vinces me he’s half-cracked at times. Well,no one act of kindness, shown me by my 
I must be on my guard; these moon-struck father, who lavished all his affections on my 
fellows have all the craft of the devil about/elder brother—a jovial, mettlesome young 
them. Egad, if he’s no care for his own life, fellow, cast like himself, in the rudest mould, 
I have for mine; so caution’s the word. Let/and as selfish as those are apt to be, who from 
me see; how shall 1 proceed? I have it,” he their very cradle have recognised no will but 
added, after a brief interval of cogitation; their own. 

‘‘now, if he means me foul play he shall find) “In due time we were both sent to school 
I am his match. One must not suffer for at Carmarthen, where my brother soon be- 








one’s good nature.” lcame a favourite, for commonplace, joined 
‘with animal spirits isever popular. He was 
CHAPTER VI. foremost in every frolic, and I was rendered 


|perpetually uneasy by the comparisons which 

But a few hours had elapsed since the cir- our play-mates were always instituting be- 
cumstances mentioned in the last chapter, yet tween him and me. I could not—say rather, 
what achange had that brief period wrought | would not—join in their pursuits; I could 
in the stranger’s appearance! His cheeks not sympathize or exchange minds with them; 
were drawn in; his white clammy forehead but lived moodily apart in a world of my 
seemed as though the impress of the grave own, like a hermit in his lone cell, conscious 
were on it; there was a strange, unnatural of possessing faculties superior to the herd 
light in his dilated eye; and his voice trem- with whom I was daily brought into contact. 
bled from suppressed emotion. Evans found These faculties I invigorated by hard study, 
him as before, seated alone at a table,on though my reading, sooth to say, was desul- 
which a lamp barely emitted glimmer enough tory, and chiefly of that sort which quickens 
to show the cheerless condition of the half- the fancy and calls forth the passions, rather 
furnished apartment. As he entered, the than feeds or disciplines the judgment. Yet 
stranger rose, and grasping him by the arm, even study, which you would suppose would 
said, ‘*Are we alone in this house?” have been my blessing, proved only an added 
“Yes,” source of annoyance. My schoolmaster, like 
“And no one tracked you here, nor knows/most provincial pedagogues, was a conceited 
aught of the subject of our last night’s. con-|ignoramus—a mixture of the pedant, the des- 
ference?” pot, and the sycophant, who had no notion of 
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boys presuming to get on without his help, or 
acquire other knowledge than he could furnish 
them with; consequently he was always vent- 
ing his spleen in contemptuous allusions to 
my genius, which hé did with the greater 
relish, from having accidently made the dis- 
covery that my brother was the favourite 
son, 





“The first serious shock my feelings ever 


received was on my return home for the mid-| 
The excitement of the 
journey, and the utter change of scene from) 


summer holidays. 


ee 
the dull discipline of a school, to the compa-| 


‘ . | 
rative freedom of home, had kindled all my} 


more social feelings; and when I entered my| 


whole internal economy of our household was 


changed. The old man, with all his faults, 
had always been hospitable, but experience 
had taught him to temper discretion with li- 
berality. With my brother, it was other- 
wise. He was a reckless spendthrift. The 
house was now filled with fellows after his 
own heart—strollers, poachers, small far- 
mers, and the like—brawny, hard-drinking, 
bullet-headed vagabonds, who aped the vices 
of the squirearchy, without imbibing a tithe 
of their redeeming qualities. I would not 
herd with creeping things like these, and con- 
stant were the disputes between my brother 
and myself in consequence. | was too proud 


father’s presence, it was with my heart in my|—he said, in his coarse, blustering manner,— 


eyes, and my hands eagerly stretched out to) 
receive his cordial grasp. And how was I! 
welcomed? Not with positive unkindness, 
but worse—far worse—with quiet apathy. 
He coldly beld out his hand, with the ex- 
pression of a hope that “school had improved 
my temper;” while for my brother he re- 
served his warmest greetings—his sunniest 
smiles. Well do [ remember the bitterness 
of that moment! I quitted the room with af- 
fected unconcern; but no sooner did I reach 
my chamber, than all my pride gave way, and 
I burst into a passion of tears. When we 
met again at dinner, I endeavoured to appear 
indifferent, as if my feelings had sustained no 
blow; but the very effort only rendered me 
more emb&rrassed; and that which was sheer 
sensibility, was of course attributed to sulki- 
ness. Ah, if parents would but bear in mind 
that they never check a generous feeling in 
their children but they quicken the growth 
of a bad one, how much shame and guilt, and 
anguish, would human nature be spared! 
**About the period of my nineteenth year 
my father died, and true to his predilections, 
left his whole fortune—which, by the by, was 
not much—to my elder brother. Here was 
a blow to all my prospects! True, my father 
had expressed a wish in his will that a decent 
provision should be made for me, but this 
was optional with my brother; and I could 
not therefore but feel that 1 was become that 
most abject of animals—a poor relation, with- 
out the means of rescuing myself from my 
condition. My education could not avail me. 
It was any thing but practical; but even had 
it been otherwise, so completely had my own 
moody nature, aggravated by the neglect of 
those who should have been my best friends, 
built up a wall of circumvallation between me 
and general society, that I had not the re- 
motest possibility of being able to avail my- 
self of such acquirements as I possessed. 





“A few months after my father’s death, the 





I thought myself too good for them, whereas 
there was not one among them all who was 
not twice as rich—aye, and twice as clever 
too as myself. What was I fit for? Could I 
throw a line, or spear an otter—or shoe my 
own horse—or make my own flies? Not a 
bit of it. Why then did I give myself such 
airs? 

“Led by this example, my brother’s com- 
panions made a point of treating me, not with 
downright insult—for the ruffians had just 
tact enough to see that there was a strong 
spice of the devil in my nature—but with 
petty, indirect incivilities, till one evening, 
when, contrary to my wont, I was seated at 
table with them, one of the squad, half-drank, 
insulted me so grossly, that I rose from my 
seat, and felled the brute to earth. The whole 
party was of course in arms. My brother 
stormed and swore, but satisfied with my re- 
venge, I let him sputter on as he pleased, and 
next day the thing was passed off as a 
drunken frolic, though not without increasing 
the estrangement between Hugh and myself. 

**A circumstance occurred about this time 
that deepened that estrangement to hatred, 
at least on my part. During my school-days. 
I had formed one of those fanciful attach- 
ments, which boys are so apt to give way to, 
for a young girl, the only daughter and heir- 
ess of a widow of some property at Caermar- 
then, who had been acquainted with my 
mother, and at whose house I was a welcome 
guest whenever a half-holiday allowed me to 
visit there. This acquaintance I kept up long 
after my final return home, and would often 
cheer my flagging spirits by looking forward 
to a union with Charlotte Lewis, whose 
mother, if she did not absolutely favour, did 
not disapprove my advances. But my father’s 
will soon dispelled this dream, for no sooner 
did Mrs. Lewis, who was a shrewd, worldly 
woman, become acquainted with it, than she 
gradually weaned her daughter from my so- 
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ciety- 
this, but never dreamed of substituting him- 
self, until the embarrassments in which he 
was now plunged, compelled him to turn his 
thoughts to matrimofy. 

**Such was his position, when, at a race-ball 
at Caermarthen, he happened to meet Char- 
lotte Lewis, whom he had not seen since he 
left school. He was struck with her beauty, 
fascinated by her sprightliness; and being re- 
ceived by the mother as elder brothers usually 
are on such occasions, proposed at once, and 
was accepted. Did the weight of my indig- 
nation fall on the girl for this act of arch 
coquetry? No; her loss | could have borne, 
for | had long since found out that she was a 
mere simpering boarding school automaton 
—one of those pretty patterns of common- 
place, who dance, sing, paint flowers in al- 
bums, and languish over the sugary senti- 
mentalities of love tales to convince them- 
selves that they have a heart,—but I cou!d not 
bear my brother’s triumph. It was here the 
shaft rankled. Again he stood between me 
and the sunshine. Was it not enough that 
he had stripped me of my fortune, but he 
must make even hope itself a bankrupt? 
Gentle natures might put up with such re- 
peated provocations, but | would not; and in 
the frenzy of my wrath vowed a deadly re- 
venge. Bear witness, ye moving imps, who 
nightly in the thick darkness make your vi- 
sible presence felt, how sternly I have kept 
my word! 

‘All was now arranged for the marriage, 
which was to take place within the week. 
My brother was in high spirits at the idea— 
so much as to bear himself with something 
like courtesy towards me; and I, duly to keep 
up appearances, met his advances balf way. 
We had always indeed managed to keep our 
differences a secret from the neighbourhood 
—he from sheer indifference, and I from that 
habit of dissimulation which a long course of 
ill treatment had taught me; and I was now 
to reap the benefit of my reserve. 

“The evening but one preceding the wed- 
ding, as I was seated alone in the drawing- 
room, my brother burst in, flushed with wine, 
full of wild glee, but at the same time in that 
feverish, unbalanced state of mind, which the 
slightest contradiction is sufficient to stimu- 
late to fury. 

“*Huzza, huzza!’ said he, drawing his 
chair to the table; ‘give me joy, brother; all’s 
right—the lawyers have settled every thing, 
and in two days Charlotte Lewis will be— 
now, don’t look so savage, Ned. If the girl 
prefers me to you, it’s not my fault; besides, 


My brother had some suspicion of|know’-~and he eyed me, as I imagined, with 


a sneer of deliberate malice. 

“| was stung to the quick by his look, but 
made no reply. 

“*Come, come, Ned; don’t be jealous, but 
try, for once in your life, to put on a smiling 
face. Let us see if a glass of wine won’t cheer 
you. Come, you shall drink my health,—not 
a word—by God you shall; I’ll have no sulks 
to-night.’ 

“In vain I remonstrated, by telling him 
that he had already had more than enough; 
he would take no excuse—so to prevent ex- 
posing myself by a premature quarrel, | gave 
in to his caprices. 

“ No sooner had the servant placed the 
wine on the table, than my brother drank off 
two glasses in rapid succession; and then 
pushing the bottle towards me, said, * Now, 
Ned, my boy, fill up—no heel-taps ; I know 
you’r a sly dog, but—capital! that’s well 
toss’d off; so, fill again,—to the brim—to 
the brim, for | am going to propose a toast.’ 

***And | am ready to do every justice to 
it, provided,’ I added—for I half apprehend- 
ed its import—* it be nothing objectionable.’ 

“* Objectionable ! Who talks of objec- 
tion here? Am I not master in my own 
house f’ and putting on an air of drunken 
authority, he rose from his seat, and holding 
up his bumper, exclaimed, * Charlotte 
Lewis |’ 

“* Damn her,’ said I, indignantly turning 
down my glass; ‘ never !’ 

*** Why, you—you—you—beggar !’ roar- 
ed my brother, trembling and stuttering with 
rage; ‘do you refuse ?’ 

“*¢Hah, beggar! Is it come to this ?’ 

“* Yes, beggar! Are you not dependent 
on me for every thing you have in the world, 
even to the very coat on your back °’ 


“Mean, blustering poltroon, is it for 
ou to boast of the advantages which luck 
alone has given you? Had our common 
father done justice to us both, you would 
never have dared to offer me this insult, 
But beware, brother, it is easier to raise the 
devil than to allay him.’ 


‘** What, do you threaten too? Take 
that,’ and staggering across the table, the 
ruffian aimed a blow at my head, which for 
the moment almost stunned me. 


“ My first impulse was to rush on him and 
tear him to atoms—for I felt as if he would 
have been a mere reed in my grasp—but in 
an instant | had recovered my self-possession, 
and giving him a look that pierced him even 
through the thick fencings of his drunkenness 





we can’t have every thing our own way, you 


left the apartment, as tranquilly to all ex- 
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ternal appearance as if no dispute had taken}wall by similar means. *T'was years since I 
place between us. ‘had read the narrative, but now it flashed 
‘*Night was now drawing on—a black,|vividly across my recollection with all its de- 
sultry night, charged with storm—a night|tails, even down to the minute circumstance 
when the murderer wakes to count the leaden/of the assassin’s knocking off the brass head 
hours, while conscience thunders in his earjof the nail, for the more effectual purpose of 
like the trump of doom. How the wind/concealment. 
sang through the old walnut trees! The) ‘*’Twasa bright idea, but crime is ever 
owl too kept whooping from the grey belfry, fertile in expedients. 
and as I paced alone across the lawn, me-| “ Hark, what sound is that? Fool, ’tis 
thought I heard a brother’s death-knell in/but the wind; and crawling, meekly, slowly, 
her whoop. Did I strive todispel this idea? step by step—as a beggar should do—with 
Not so. I hugged it to my bosom with all/my head turned, now to one side, and now to 
the force of conviction. To be scorned (the other, I stooped, and picked up the nail. 
—pitied—treated as a menial—trampled on It had a strange feel, and as I pressed its 
as a beggar—ay, ‘beggar’ was the very sharp point against my finger, | felt as if I 
phrase he used! struck too—a Glendovery were dallying with the fangs of a viper. 
struck, and by his own?—but no, it cannot) “The hammer which had dislodged the 
be, for he is already dead. ‘ Poor fellow,’ I instrument from the wall, still lay on one of 
added, with bitter irony, anticipating my re-|the chairs. ‘ Why, this is better still,’ said 
venge, ‘ how still he lies! Fie, brother, be-/I, and clutching it with a hurried grasp, 
stir yourself; your bride is at the altar.|while at the same time, like my prototype in 
Alas, he hears me not! That blow has guilt, I knocked off the brass-head of the 
struck home to more hearts than one.’ ‘nail, I hid both beneath my coat, and stole 
*“ As I re-entered the house, I met one of|down stairs into the room where Hugh still 
the servants, who, struck, | suppose,with myjlay sleeping. A lamp stood on the table, 
air, said, ‘ What ails you, Master Edward ?’ lighting up his flushed features. I moved 
“+ Nothing—nothing,’ I replied carelessly, towards the sofa, firm of purpose, yet trem- 
‘but poor Hugh, I fear, will ail something bling, nevertheless, like an aspen-leaf, when, 
to-morrow, for I never saw him so intoxi-|just as | was within a yard of my victim, I 
cated.’ heard voices at the door and flew instantly for 
*** Ay, the old story; I have just left him |concealment behind the long flowing curtains. 
fast asleep on the sofa; pity he did not take, “* Had we not better wake him?’ said one 
your advice, and let well alone; one would of the servants; he may have another fit 
have thought his last attack of apoplexy/else,’ at the same time laying his hand on the 
would have made him more cautious; but, I door-handle. 
say, wern’t you both quarrelling a short while| “ * No,’ said another, ‘* he does not like to 
since ?” be disturbed ; better let him wakeat his own 
***Quarrelling ! No! laughing—shout-|hour,’ and so saying, the speakers retired in 
ing——singing—Oh, we had a rare half hour the direction of the kitchen. 
of it.’ | “ | waited till I had heard the last sound of 
“Ves, that I'll be sworn you had; but I/their retreating tread, and thén emerging 
must not stay gossipping here, for l’ve got to from my hiding-place, bent over the sleeper’s 
go down to the farrier’s about your brother’s|body. All was now hushed as death, except 
bay colt; so, good-night, Master Ned, good-|the mouse shrilly shrieking behind the wain- 
night,’ and off went the old man. scot; and as I gazed upon the doomed man 
“ No sooner was he gone, than I crept up|buried in such deep repose, the recollection 
into my room, where the very first object on of the still deeper one in which | was about 
which my eyes fell—as | live, sir, ’tis the'to plunge him, struck to my heart, and, for 
fact !—was a long, sharp-pointed nail which|the moment, I half repented of my design. 
lay glittering in the middle of the floor—the But that taunt—that blow too—that cursed 
portrait of my grandfather which it had up-|\blow—no, no, these were stains only to be 
held having been taken down by my desire that wiped out by blood. 
very morning, in order that the dusty frame! ‘* While I thus stood, resolute, yet still 
might be cleaned. The instant I caught!procrastinating, my victim happened to mut- 
sight of this nail, I stood as one spell-bound. ter in a scornful tone of voice, blended with 
How came it there? who placed it there ?/laughter, the word * beggar.’ 
No matter; there it was. The devil never) “ This taunt extinguished the last linger- 
deserts his friends in a pinch. ing spark of pity in my breast. I was now 
‘* A murder was once perpetrated in Corn ‘no longer a man, but a demon. Do you see 
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me glaring, like a hungry tiger, on my vic-/The murderer’s narrative seemed absolutely 
tim ? Do you see me steal crouching towards|to have frozen his blood. 
him? Now, now,! am stooping right above} “Mr. Glendoverv,” he at length stam- 
his head. The nail is at his ear! Hark,/mered out, * for God’s sake, sir, be” —— 
do you not hear the fierce, sudden strokes of} “Glendovery! Who calls Glendovery? 
the hammer—how the sharp iron goes crash-|My name is Cain. Look here—here”—dash- 
ing and grinding through the skull, right intojing his double fists against his forehead-- 
the very centre of the brain ? "Iwas bravely|** see, the name is written here, traced in 
done ; was it not? And how he stared! My!burning characters by God’s own hand” 
God, how he stared! A hideous convulsion) ‘* Pray, sir, | entreat—I implore you, be 
shook him from head to foot; the blood|composed” — 
surged upwards to his eyes—his lips—his| ** Again! that voice again! Ah! tuo well 
brow—his ears—everywhere but to that one,'I know that voice! I have heard it in the 
well-concealed little wound that let out life ;/still moonlight; amid storm and calm; by 
he heaved a long, thrilling sigh; then layjday and night: on land and sea; and yet 
stretched a corpse before me! once more--oh, my brain--my brain!” 
“And here, in this very room, where we, The wretched man here made a pause, his 
now sit face to face--at this very hour——-nay, self control, which, with the stern energy 
in this very spot,” continued the murderer, a peculiar to his character, he had managed to 
strange expression of half-smothered fright keep in tolerable check up to this moment, 
whitening his countenance, “ was that deed having now wholly deserted him. He cov- 
perpetrated! Can you wonder, then, that lered his face with his spread hands, while 
do constant penance here ?”” Then,breaking his fingers worked, and his shoulders heaved, 
into an hysterical laugh--“ Penance ! hah! as if under the influence of an epileptic fit. In 
hah! Well may hell’s vaults ring witha briefer space, however, than would have 
laughter at such mockery ! |been supposed the convulsion passed off, and 
“ No sooner was my revenge consummated, motioning Evans—-who was again beginning 
than all the stormy passions of my nature at to offer consolation—to silence, he resumed 
once subsided, and remorse usurped their|in a more tranquil tone, as follows :— 
place. Oh, the horrors of those returning! 
moments of humanity! I slunk up stairs to| CHAPTER VII. 
bed, but not to sleep—no, not to sleep ; my| 
imagination was on the rack; my brain) ‘I pass by the discovery, with all the cir- 
whirled round like a mill-wheel; I felt that I cumstances connected with it, of my bro- 
was on the verge of madness. ither’s death: enough to state that it was at- 
“In this state, with a burning sense of suf-/tributed to apoplexy, brought on by habitual 
focation besides, as if some bony, skeleton|intemperance, and that the bitter agony I 
fingers were clutching at my throat, I flew/testified on the occasion was charitably laid 
for relief to the window. But this only ag-/to the score of my fraternal affection. 
gravated my torments. Ghastly shapes; ‘*On the day after the funeral, at which, 
seemed careering in mid-air; the atmos-jhad the slightest suspicion existed, I should 
phere smelt of blood; and a voice, heardjinfallibly have betrayed myself, I sent for 
far above the sounding, organ-like roll ofjyour father, and on the pretext that excess 
the thunder, demanded my brother at my/of grief would not allow me to continue longer 
hands. Conscience-stricken I returned tojin a scene fraught with such heart-rending 
my couch, where I lay cowering beneath the|recollections, I disposed of the Manor-House 
clothes, wishing each hour might be my/and the few remaining acres attached to it 
last. Once in my agony I clasped my hands/for little more than half their value, and just 
in prayer, but scarcely had I muttered a few| waiting till the transfer was completed, post- 
indistinct words, when a low mocking laugh/ed off for the metropolis, with the firm in- 
rung in my ear, and close beside me stood/tention of never again setting foot in the 
—my brother! What, was I indeed nojprincipality. 
murderer? I looked again. The shape was} ‘* Arrived in London, I plunged into every 
gone. Gone! Oh no; brothers should/species of dissipation. But in vain. Nothing 
stick close to each other, and mine never/had power to allay the settled fever of my 
quits—ah, "tis there again! Away, pale|mind. In the midst of society I was perpe- 
shade, away!” And staring wildly about|tually haunted by aa apprehension of dis- 
him, the stranger waved off some form that|covery; not a random glance was directed 
seemed hovering at his elbow. towards me but I fancied a shrewd signifi- 
Evans was too much shocked to say a word.!cance lurked beneath it; the laugh and the 
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ternal appearance as if no dispute had taken|wall by similar means. "T'was years since I 
place between us. ‘had read the narrative, but now it flashed 
‘*Night was now drawing on—a black, vividly across my recollection with all its de- 
sultry night, charged with storm—a night|tails, even down to the minute circumstance 
when the murderer wakes to count the leaden/of the assassin’s knocking off the brass head 
hours, while conscience thunders in his earjof the nail, for the more effectual purpose of 
like the trump of doom. How the wind|concealment. 
sang through the old walnut trees! The) ‘*’Twasa bright idea, but crime is ever 
owl too kept whooping from the grey belfry, fertile in expedients. 
and as I paced alone across the lawn, me-| “ Hark, what sound is that? Fool, ’tis 
thought I heard a brother’s death-knell in but the wind; and crawling, meekly, slowly, 
her whoop. Did I strive todispel this idea? step by step—as a beggar should do—with 
Not so. I hugged it to my bosom with all/my head turned, now to one side, and now to 
the force of conviction. To be scorned the other, I stooped, and picked up the nail. 
—pitied—treated as a menial—trampled on It had a strange feel, and as I pressed its 
as a beggar—ay, ‘beggar’ was the very|sharp point against my finger, | felt as if I 
phrase he used! struck too—a Glendovery were dallying with the fangs of a viper. 
struck, and by his own?—but no, it cannot) “The hammer which had dislodged the 
be, for he is already dead. ‘ Poor fellow,’ L|instrument from the wall, still lay on one of 
added, with bitter irony, anticipating my re-\the chairs. ‘ Why, this is better still,’ said 
venge, ‘ how still he lies! Fie, brother, be-I, and clutching it with a hurried grasp, 
stir yourself; your bride is at the altar.|while at the same time, like my prototype in 
Alas, he hears me not! That blow has guilt,! knocked off the brass-head of the 
struck home to more hearts than one.’ nail, [ hid both beneath my coat, and stole 
*“ As I re-entered the house, I met one of down stairs into the room where Hugh still 
the servants, who, struck, I suppose,with my lay sleeping. A lamp stood on the table, 
air, said, ‘ What ails you, Master Edward ?’ lighting up his flushed features. I moved 
“+ Nothing—nothing,’ I replied carelessly, towards the sofa, firm of purpose, yet trem- 
‘but poor Hugh, I fear, will ail something bling, nevertheless, like an aspen-leaf, when, 
to-morrow, for I never saw him so intoxi-|just as | was within a yard of my victim, I 
cated.’ /heard voices at the door and flew instantly for 
*** Ay, the old story; I have just left him concealment behind the long flowing curtains. 
fast asleep on the sofa; pity he did not take| “* Had we not better wake him?’ said one 
your advice, and let well alone; one would of the servants; he may have another fit 
have thought his last attack of apoplexy/else,’ at the same time laying his hand on the 
would have made him more cautious; but, I door-handle. 
say, wern’t you both quarrelling a short while| “ * No,’ said another, ‘ he does not like to 
since ?” be disturbed ; better let him wakeat his own 
***Quarrelling ! No! laughing—shout- hour,’ and so saying, the speakers retired in 
ing—-singing—Oh, we had a rare half hour the direction of the kitchen. 
of it.’ “ | waited till I had heard the last sound of 
“* Ves, that I'll be sworn you had; but I|their retreating tread, and thén emerging 
must not stay gossipping here, for I’ve got to from my hiding-place, bent over the sleeper’s 
go down to the farrier’s about your brother’s body. All was now hushed as death, except 
bay colt; so, good-night, Master Ned, good-|the mouse shrilly shrieking behind the wain- 
night,’ and off went the old man. scot; and as I gazed upon the doomed man 
“ No sooner was he gone, than I crept up buried in such deep repose, the recollection 
into my room, where the very first object on of the still deeper one in which | was about 
which my eyes fell—as | live, sir, ’tis the/to plunge him, struck to my heart, and, for 
fact !—was a long, sharp-pointed nail which the moment, I half repented of my design. 
lay glittering in the middle of the floor—the But that taunt—that blow too—that cursed 
portrait of my grandfather which it had up- blow—no, no, these were stains only to be 
held having been taken down by my desire that wiped out by blood, 
very morning, in order that the dusty frame} ‘* While I thus stood, resolute, yet still 
might be cleaned. The instant I caught procrastinating, my victim happened to mut- 
sight of this nail, I stood as one spell-bound. ter in a scornful tone of voice, blended with 
How came it there? who placed it there? laughter, the word * beggar.’ 
No matter; there it was. The devil never} “ This taunt extinguished the last linger- 
deserts his friends in a pinch. ing spark of pity in my breast. I was now 
‘* A murder was once perpetrated in Corn 'no longer a man, but a demon. Do you see 
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me glaring, like a hungry tiger, on my vic-/The murderer’s narrative seemed absolutely 
tim ? Do you see me steal crouching towards|to have frozen his blood, 
him? Now, now,l am stooping right above) “Mr. Glendovery,” he at length stam- 
his head. The nail is at his ear! Hark,/mered out, * for God’s sake, sir, be”—— 
do you not hear the fierce, sudden strokes of, « Glendovery! Who calls Glendovery? 
the hammer—how the sharp iron goes crash-|My name is Cain. Look here—here”—dash- 
ing and grinding through the skull, right intojing his double fists against his forehead— 
the very centre of the brain? ’I'was bravely|** see, the name is written here, traced in 
done ; was it not? And how he stared ! My/burning characters by God’s own hand” 
God, how he stared! A hideous convulsion) ‘* Pray, sir, | entreat—I implore you, be 
shook him from head to foot; the blood) composed” 
surged upwards to his eyes—his lips—his) ‘* Again! that voice again! Ah! too well 
brow—his ears—everywhere but to that one, I know that voice! I have heard it in the 
well-concealed little wound that let out life; still moonlight; amid storm and calm; by 
he heaved a long, thrilling sigh; then layday and night: on land and sea; and yet 
stretched a corpse before me ! once more--oh, my brain-——my brain!” 
“And here, in this very room, where we) The wretched man bere made a pause, his 
now sit face to face—-at this very hour—nay, self control, which, with the stern energy 
in this very spot,’ continued the murderer, a peculiar to his character, he had managed to 
strange expression of half-smothered fright keep in tolerable check up to this moment, 
whitening his countenance, “ was that deed having now wholly deserted him. He cov- 
perpetrated! Can you wonder, then, that l'ered his face with his spread hands, while 
do constant penance here?” Then, breaking his fingers worked, and his shoulders heaved, 
into an hysterical laugh--“ Penance ! hah! as if under the influence of an epileptic fit. In 
hah! Well may bhell’s vaults ring witha briefer space, however, than would have 
laughter at such mockery ! been supposed the convulsion passed off, and 
“ No sooner was my revenge consummated, motioning Evans-—-who was again beginning 
than all the stormy passions of my nature at to offer consolation—to silence, he resumed 
once subsided, and remorse usurped their in a more tranquil tone, as follows :— 
place. Oh, the horrors of those returning 
moments of humanity! I slunk up stairs to, CHAPTER VII. 
bed, but not to sleep—no, not to sleep; my| 
imagination was on the rack; my brain) ‘I pass by the discovery, with all the cir- 
whirled round like a mill-wheel; I felt that I cumstances connected with it, of my bro- 
was on the verge of madness. ither’s death: enough to state that it was at- 
“In this state, with a burning sense of suf-|tributed to apoplexy, brought on by habitual 
focation besides, as if some bony, skeleton intemperance, and that the bitter agony I 
fingers were clutching at my throat, I flew/testified on the occasion was charitably laid 
for relief to the window. But this only ag-|to the score of my fraternal affection. 
gravated my torments. Ghastly shapes} ‘*On the day after the funeral, at which, 
seemed careering in mid-air; the atmos-jhad the slightest suspicion existed, I should 
phere smelt of blood; and a voice, heardjinfallibly have betrayed myself, I sent for 
far above the sounding, organ-like roll of/your father, and on the pretext that excess 
the thunder, demanded my brother at my/jof grief would not allow me to continue longer 
hands. Conscience-stricken I returned toina scene fraught with such heart-rending 
my couch, where [ lay cowering beneath the recollections, I disposed of the Manor-House 
clothes, wishing each hour might be my|and the few remaining acres attached to it 
last. Once in my agony I clasped my hands/for little more than half their value, and just 
in prayer, but scarcely had I muttered a few| waiting till the transfer was completed, post- 
indistinct words, when a low mocking laugh/ed off for the metropolis, with the firm in- 
rung in my ear, and close beside me stood/tention of never again setting foot in the 
—my brother! What, was I indeed nojprincipality. 
murderer? I looked again. The shape was} ‘* Arrived in London, I plunged into every 
gone. Gone! Oh no; brothers should/species of dissipation. But in vain. Nothing 
stick close to each other, and mine neverjhad power to allay the settled fever of my 
quits—ah, tis there again! Away, pale|mind. In the midst of society I was perpe- 
shade, away!” And staring wildly about|tually haunted by an apprehension of dis- 
him, the stranger waved off some form that|covery; not a random glance was directed 
seemed hovering at his elbow. towards me but I fancied a shrewd signifi- 
Evans was too much shocked to say a word.!cance lurked beneath it; the laugh and the 
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jest rung in my ears like an insult; reservejrefined qualities of her mind, or the faultless 
alarmed me; frankness seemed a snare to|beauty of her countenancer The latter was 
draw me out; in short, I felt safe only when/full of witchery in every phase of its expres- 
alone,—yet, when alone, I was most misera-|sion. At times I persuaded myself that she 
ble, for then the spectre Memory came stalk-|looked most lovely when most serious; but 
ing forth among the haunted ruins of my then she would smile, and shake conviction 
mind; and hope, fancy, feeling, all that Jends by that new fascination. Her eyes were Ma- 
sunshine to life, and wings to time, drooped donna-like in their meek character; her sunny, 
and died beneath her frown. chestnut tresses, luxuriant as the tendrils of 
“ Thus resiless and despair-striken, I flew the vine; her figure all grace and airyness; 
for refuge to travel; but after wandering over|she had the buoyant. elastic tread of a young 
a considerable portion of the Continent, and Dryad. And then her voice! so clear, so 
still finding no respite from remorse, I gave sweet, so like the soft breathings of a flute 
up all further idea of struggling with my heard across waters on a still summer even- 
destiny, and settled on the banks of the Lake|ing—even now it rings, and will ring for ever 
of Constance. ‘in my memory. Yet hers were not the charms 
“ Here, for three long monotonous years, I that take your fancy by storm, and awe you 
lived the life of a solitary. Society was of-jinto instant idolatry, but those rather which 
fered me, but I rejected the proffered boon)win their gradual way by the absence of all 
with disgust, preferring rather the compa- pretension, which to see once may be perhaps 
nionship of my own thoughts, cheerless asjto forget, but to become familiar with, is ever 
these were, and dark as was the cloud they after to enshrine in your heart of hearts. 
threw around my prospects. Occasionally, ‘** Reserved, ascetic as | was—hating my- 
in my more tranquil moments, which, like self, and as a necessary consequence, hating 
birds of passage, visited me but for a briefjothers-—-maddened, too, by the recollection 
space, then were again on the wing, I would of Charlotte Lewis, from whom I had formed 
beguile my solitude by study, and thus awhile my estimate of woman—still it was not in 
divert my mind from the contemplation of|/my power to keep up a repellant demeanour 
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that last resource of the hopeless—suicide.,whenever in the course of my daily strolls I 


The time, however, was at hand when the met the Delarbes. Sympathy is as greata 
misanthropist was to be humanized--youjhelp to friendship as to love, and there was 
stare, sir, as if that, in my case, were impos- a warmth in the manner of my neighbours 
sible, but ‘tis even so—the lost soul to bejthat convinced me they were aware I was 
brought within the cheering influences of unhappy, and would fain render me other- 
hope; my intellectual identity to be no longer|wise. Yet they did not intrude their courte- 
recognisable ; and the first words of kindness sies, or parade their sensibilities. It was by 
which I had ever heard from the lips of hu- their looks, the tones of their voices, and the 
man being, to draw forth feelings which I frankness of their greetings, that I discovered 
scarcely knew I possessed I held no mean place in their esteem. 
“Towards the close of my third year’s “ And so months rolled on, each day draw- 
residence at Constance, an old French officer,ing us insensibly closer and closer together, 
with his only daughter, came to reside invuntil at length I became a visitor at their cot- 
the neighbourhood, They were retired, un-tage. From this period I began to be an 
assuming people, partial, like myself, to soli-jaltered, though not yet a happy, man. No, 
tude, Many an evening I used to encounter|happiness was still but a dim figure on the 
them in my rambles along the picturesquejextra horizon; but in her stead came a se- 
borders of the lake, on which occasions we rene, thoughtful melancholy, for which, as it 
would exchange a few courteous common-|was unusual in one of my age, I felt it neces- 
places, cordial enough on the part of Colo-'sary to allege some reason. When, there- 
nel Delarbe, and after a time-—-for I was slow|fore, I became intimate with the Delarbes, I 


to admit even the most distant approach to 
acquaintance—by no means insincere on 
mine. 

“It was impossible, indeed, for me not to 
take an interest in my new neighbours, for 
the father was a gentleman in the most com- 
prehensive sense of the term; and the daugh- 
ter, so far at least as appearances could help 
me toa conclusion, one of the gentlest and 
purest of her sex. How shall I describe the 





accounted for my gloom, by stating that I 
had unfortunately killed a friend in a duel, 
which had entailed on me the necessity of 
flying the country. The colonel heard my 
statement with indifference, for among mili- 
tary men affairs of honour are almost matters 
of course; but his daughter, | feared, would 
have received it with far different feelings. 
But no; she was affected with the apparent 
intensity of my remorse; and with the usual 
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disposition of woman to put the most gene-infallibly have been precipitated headlong in- 
rous construction on the errors of those whom|to the Acherontic abyss, bad not the intrepid 
they admit to their esteem, made a thousand girl rushed forward at the hazard of her life, 
excuses for my conduct, fully persuading|seized me by the arm, and drawn me safely 
herself, from what she already knew of my/jon to the bridge. 
character—-she knew, poor girl!—that I was| This heroic proof of devotedness decided 
more sinned against than sinning in the affair..my conduct, and within a month from that 
“How humanizing is the influence of aiday Marie and I were married, on which oc- 
beautiful and virtuous woman! The society\casion I disposed of my own cottage and re- 
of Marie almost reconciled me to myself. moved to Colonel Delarbe’s more commodi- 
We were constantly together, now strolling ous one. And now for the first time in my 
along the green, lawny slopes, bosky dells, life I began to get cheering glimpses of hap- 
and flower-bedropt meadows of Constance: piness. Hope, like the sun-flower, darted a 
now through its quaint, old-fashioned town; golden flash of light across my path. I took 
and now sailing over the ample bosom of its new views of men and things. The very face 
lake; sometimes accompanied by Col. Delarbe, of nature was transfigured. The wind no 
but far oftener without him, until hope, long longer sang a dirge in my ear; the stream, as 
dormant, ventured to put forth a few iimid|it flowed past, no longer reminded me of joys 
shoots in my breast, and suggest to me the passed too, never to return; its music was now 
probability of this sweet communion endur-jattuned to a blythe strain, and health sport- 
ing through life. led, like a Naiad, on the bosom of its breezy 
“Within a short day’s journey of the Lake waters. And wherefore this strange revolu- 
of Constance lie the mineral baths of Pfeffer, tion in my mind? Because Love, not Despair, 
situated in the heart of a mountainous district,,was the telescope through which I looked 
and half-way up a deep, black glen; walled injabroad upon nature. WhereverI went, this 
on either side by a lofty range of perpendicu-|divine spirit went with me. She pillowed on 
lar rocks. These baths constitute the ‘lion’}my bosom at night; she cheered me through 
of the neighbourhood; of course, therefore, I)the livelong day; she raised up the fallen hu- 
could not be a resident at Constance and not)manity within me; hallowing, beautifying, and 
visit them—so it was arranged one day that)shedding a glory over all things by her pre- 
the Delarbes and myself should go and ex-jsence. Oh, happy—happy days! Where are 
plore their romantic site. We did so, and|ye now, and where and what am I? Where is 
were well rewarded for our curiosity, for the|that radiant look which, ever when the dark 
bath is a strange, uncouth pile of building,/hour came over me; could smile away the 
hollowed out of the solid rock; cool, damp,|shadow from my brow, and fill its place with 
and looking a very Tartarus in its gloom./sunshine? Where are those soft pleading eyes 
When we had sufficiently examined this ar-|which for thirteen years never turned towards 
chitectural phenomenon, we proceeded to ex-/me but in love? Where is that sweet—liquid 
plore the source of the mineral springs,|—silvery voice; where that fairy figure, 
which is an exploit by no means unaccompa-| whose every attitude was the soul of grace? 
nied by danger, for you have first to cross a}Gone—all gone—never to be heard or seen 
rickety bridge, and then to scramble along alagain save in dreams! 
plank hardly more than ten inches wide, and) ‘I now hurry over a lapse of eight years, 
from five to six hundred yards in length, that\during which period I enjoyed as much re- 
runs along the edge of the precipice; below/pose of mind as was compatible with my na- 
which, at an awful depth, the river goes|ture, devoting my attention chiefly to the edu- 
thundering in a succession of snowy cata-|cation of my only child—a fine, auburn-haired 
racts, while, above, the rocks meet overhead|boy, fresh as the morning, and rosy as the 
at a height of upwards of two hundred feet.|/sun-turned cheek of a peach; the very image 
On reaching this plank, which leads direct\of his mother, both in person and disposi- 
into the cavern whence the springs issue, Ma-|tion. ‘In this darling child far more than my 
rie, who with her father was close behind, im-jown youth seemed renewed. He was the 
plored me not to venture farther; but I would/pledge of my redemption—-the bow of pro- 
not be prevailed on, and accordingly made my|mise hung out in heaven to warn me that the 
way across, while she remained on the|stormiest portion of my life was past. His 
bridge, tremblingly watching my progress.|grandfather, who died the year after my mar- 
As I was returning, and was within a few feet/riage, had left him a competency when he 
of my companions, my brain, bewildered by|/should be of age, so that I was freed from alt 
the stunning sound of the water, grew dizzy;japprehension on this score, and could look 
T tottered, reeled like a drunkard, and should/forward to the time when he should become 
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the main stay of my declining years. Neverjhas got,’ said the physician, in reply to my 
were spirits so elastic—laugh so joyous, as anxious inquiries; ‘nevertheless, there is no 
this dear child’s. His very footstep-——ah, cause for apprehension; his constitation is in 
what music is superior to the approaching|his favour; and in a few days, by good nurs- 
tread of one we love?—would come growing/ing, I have no doubt we shall bring him 
on my ear like some jocund melody, or die|round.’ 

away, as it retreated, like a faint knell. Dur-| ‘*Accordingly by day and night Marie and 
ing my daily walks, for I was an indefatigable|myself held one long unbroken vigil by our 
pedestrian, he was my constant companion; child’s bed side, and never was child so pa- 
and as he went bounding by my side, prat-\tient—so grateful for our attention, Even 
tling, as this life were one long holiday, and) when exhausted with pain he had still a lan- 
filling my whole soul with sunshine, my very/guid smile for us; and when he saw me, over- 
heart went down on its knees to Heaven for|come with apprehension, bury my head in the 
having vouchsafed me such a blessing. Of-|pillow, he would endeavour to raise himself, 
ten, for hours together, would I sit and watch/and flinging his arms about my neck, whisper 
him from our cottage window as he chased he was sure he should soon be well. 

the butterfly across the lawn, or counted the} “On the fifth day the fever had made 
white shining sails upon the lake; and when in such alarming progress that the physician 
the evening he knelt down at his mother’s warned me to prepare myself for the worst. 
feet, with his little hands clasped in prayer,|Oh God, I could not—dared not do so, What, 
and his laughing eyes with difficulty subdued the pride of my manhood—the hope of my 
to gravity, I began to indulge a convictionjage—the main link of the chain that held 
that for his dear sake I should in time be par-'me in existence—the loved and lovely boy in 
doned. ‘whose welfare two hearts were bound up ;— 


. . j 
“One of his favourite amusements was to) 


accompany me in my sailing-boat across the! 
lake. To this, however, I would sometimes 
object, but with little effect, for he would take 
no denial, and I had not the heart to refuse 
him. Late one autumnal afternoon when he! 
was seated beside his mother, looking over a) 
small volume of prints which she was ex-! 
plaining to him, he caught sight of me from 
the window as I was hurrying towards the 
lake, and bounding out of the room before 
Marie could stop him, came up with me just 
as I reached the spot where my boat was 
moored. The wind being light and regular, 
I allowed him to accompany me, and putting 
up a sail, we were soon carried far into the 
lake. After tacking about for an hour and 
upwards, I was preparing to return to land, 
when, before I was aware of it, the sail jibed, 
and my boy, who was shifting his seat at the 
moment, lost his balance, and was precipitat- 
ed into the water. In an instant 1 plunged af- 
ter him; caught him as he was in the act of 
sinking for the last time, and then with diffi- 
culty regaining the boat, deposited my sense- 
less burden at the bottom, with his head pil- 
lowed on my own coat; shook out every reef 
in the sail, and shot shore-ward with the speed 
of an arrow. 

“On reaching home I sent off for a medical 
neighbour, by whose timely aid my darling 
was soon recovered; but, alas! about a week 
after the accident, we found his appetite begin 
to fail, and his laughing eye to grow dull, 
while a numbing leaden apathy succeeded his 





former vivacity, ‘’Tisthe scarlet fever he 





what, this child go, and leave us behind? 
No, no—it could not be—I would not believe 
it. 

**It was late in the evening, when we were 
keeping our usual watch by his pillow, that 
on waking from a short feverish doze, we 
saw our child’s eye begin to wander. Deli- 
rium had come on him, and he no longer 
knew us, though even in his ravings the 
words * Papa’—* Mama’ were constantly on 
his lips. My wife was the first to mark the 
change, which I no sooner saw, than I flung 
myself on my knees beside the bed, and pray- 
ed in a paroxysm of agony that the bitter 
cup might pass away. ‘ Great God,’ I cried, 
‘spare this child ? If one must suffer let me, 
be the victim. Iam theguilty one. Onme 
then shower down all the vials of your wrath, 
but for his innocent mother’s sake, spare, oh 
spare this child!’ Vain prayer! The 
sluggish night crawled on—day broke—at- 
tained its meridian—and travelled westward 
—yet still no change. There he lay, wholly 
unconscious of who watched beside him, 
freshening his furred lips, and pressing him 
to their heart of hearts, as though death 
could never seize him in that embrace. 

“The next day wore on, and still no 
change; but towards evening his delirium be- 
gan visibly to abate, and when our medical 
friend called he comforted us by the assur- 
ance, that if he had but strength enough to 
bear up, he might possibly recover. In an 
instant—so excited had been our feelings— 
we sprang from despair to confidence; and 
in the wild glee of the moment, I insisted on 
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lids closed over his eyes, and a smile on his 
taking a few hours’ repose. With some re-|face, such as that which we see in the west, 
luctance she complied, and I sat up alone—|when the serene summer sun has just set. 
no, not alone, for hope was with me, pouring! Driven to desperation by his perfect stillness, 
balm into my troubled spirit. |L shook him—raised up his head--called him 

“ My boy, mean time, slept on, and I felt)wildly by his name. Still no stir. Still no 
that such sweet slumber must be the har-\symptom of vitality. Marie could bear this 
binger of his recovery. Presently lsaw him/no longer; and early as was the hour,—it was 
move, and the faint semblance of a smile|but just daybreak,—hurried off for the phy- 
light up his faded eye. Merciful powers !\sician. Ah, long before she returned, the 
there was intelligence in his glance, and as | truth was but too well ascertained. My child 
bent over him, the tears of gratitude dropping|was dead! Darling——darling boy! He had 
fast down my cheeks, he put out his pretty/died at the very moment when in dreams his 
pouting lip, and whispered,‘ Don’t cry, Papa, father had restored him. Yes, he through 
I shall be better soon ;’ and then, as if the whose purer nature I had trusted to make 
effort were too much for him, sunk again in-|atonement to society; he whom I had so 
to slumber. /proudly reared as a hostage for my future 

“Oh, what a load was lifted from my mind|conduct; he who had just taught me what it 
when I beheld this encouraging symptom ! was to be a parent; who had almost recon- 
*Come,’ said I, ‘I too have earned the right ciled me to myself; and who, I had hoped, 
of a few minutes’ repose ; I can afford to re--would have closed my own eyes;——he, that 
lax a little now,’ and following Marie’s ex-|white soul without a stain; whose eye had 
ample, I leaned back in my chair, and slept.,never looked otherwise than as his artless 
How pleasant was that sleep, brief though nature prompted—he—the happy—the beau- 
it was, and snatched from the depth of de-tiful--the affectionate—was gone for ever. 


spair! | 
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Marie, who was now worn out with fatigue, 





I dreamed it was a cool, fresh, spring Perhaps in his last agony he had awoke, and 
morning, and that I was taking a walk with|looked round for that heartless—heartless 
my darling through meadows fed by cheer-|parent who lay indolently sleeping beside 
ful waters, on whose surface the green dra-|him. Perhaps he had attempted to call on 
gon-fly sported; and which no sooner caught my name, and stretch out his feeble arms to 
the young rogue’s eye, than, attracted by its/give me one parting embrace, but finding me 
glitter, he flew after it, ankle-deep in flowers, not, had passed away into eternity, thinking 
shouting and laughing with all the irrepres-j|himself deserted. And the next day was his 
sible glee of childhood, while the wind blew/|birth-day !-Man—man, were you ever a 
about his glossy ringlets, and health’s rudiest father ? 

glow blushed on his sweet face. Proud wasI; ‘* When my wife returned with the doctor, 
to witness his happiness; proud to hear the|she found me,stretched,a raging lunatic,on the 
neighbours, as we returned home to break-|floor. I laughed—I shouted—I blasphemed—I 
fast, congratulate me on his recovery; and/ invoked curses on myself and the whole world; 
proud—oh very proud !—to see his fine, dark,'and seizing the physician with the grasp of 
earnest eye thank them eloquently for their|a lion, kept demanding him to surrender up 
kindness to ‘ Papa.’ my boy, till my strength failed, and I was 

‘From this exhilarating dream I wasjcarried senseless to bed. 

roused by the loud scream of Marie. ‘Ed-| “It was weeks before | fully regained my 
ward, Edward,’ she said wringing her hands/consciousness; but when I did wake, I woke 
in anguish——‘ look at our child! He does|an altered man. My boy was gone ; I had 
not stir! He does not even breathe! Canjnothing henceforth to live for. True, my 
he be ’ wife still survived, but she could not be to 








**¢ Hush, hush, you silly girl, you will dis- 
turb him;’ and I put my ear close to his 
mouth, to hear if | could catch even an in- 
distinct respiration, while my wife rushing to 
the table, snatched up the candle, and held 
it over the features of the unawakening child. 


me what he had once been. She could not 
fill up the void his loss had made in my heart. 
I loved her—dearly loved her—but my child 
was the object of my idolatry. I lived but in 
him. I had hope but through him. He had 
strengthened and confirmed all the nobler 





sensibilities which his mother had first called 





Long and earnestly she gazed; but, alas ! 


without avail; for there was not the slightest|forth ; and his humanizing influence remoy- 
movement; not so much as a single pul-jed, my old sullen habits, having no longer 
sation. He lay, like some exquisitely chiselled|any thing to divert them, came back in the 





marble, with the ringlets thickly cluster- 
ing on his wan, transparent brow; the heavy 


| 


fuller force that they had been so long dis- 
pelled. 
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‘¢ Though I strove as much as possible to 
repress these feelings, yet Marie soon disco- 
vered that I was a changed man, and even 
increased my moroseness, by the meek, but 
mute upbraidings of her countenance. Often 
Icaught her in tears, returning from my 
boy’s grave, and en these occasions—strange 
as it may seem—a maudlin peevishness would 
steal over me just as though I were jealous 
of a mother’s affection for her son. 

“But another feeling of a far worse cha- 
racter now began to steal over me. With 
the suspicion inseparable from guilt, I took 
into my head that during my ¢elirium I had 
revealed that awful secret which I dared not 
even whisper to myself. When once this 
idea crossed my mind, it is astonishing how 
deep it struck its roots there. ‘ How grave,’ 
said I, * Marie looked this morning at break- 
fast! Methought, when she addressed me, 
there was something almost of sternness in 
her manner. ‘There must be some cause for 
this,’ and thus | went on tantalizing myself, 
attributing that to abhorrence on my wife’s 
ra which had not my mind been perverted, 

should have known was the combined result 
of grief, and my own altered conduct 
towards her. Ah, when confidence between 
man and wife is once blighted, it never 
blossoms again! The transient frankness 
that may spring up afterwards, are butas the 
scanty gleanings after the full harvest has 
been reaped. 

“ A whole year had now elapsed since my 
boy’s death, and thougn still attached—how 
could it be otherwise?—to his mother, yet I 
had ceased to feel that deep, unreserved af- 
fection for her, which I had once felt. We 
were no longer one, but two. Never was man 
more wretched than I at this period, for the 
one bright episode in the story of my life 
having been brought to a close, my thoughts 
relapsed into their old channel, no longer 
dwelling with hope on the future, but ever in 
despair on the past. Whenever I now ad- 
dressed Marie, it was with a grave—not to 
say a formal—air, as if | were under a per- 
petual fear of committing myself; and this 
(so it appeared to her) studied coldness soon 
began to have a visible effect on her health. 
Our medical neighbour was the first to per- 
ceive this alteration, and attributing it to the 
shock occasioned by our child’s death, warn- 
ed me that if I did not change the scene, he 
would not be answerable for my wife’s life. 

“To this I unhesitatingly assented; and as 
Marie embraced the proposal with equal ea- 
gerness, in the hope that it might be benefi- 
cial to us both, we let our cottage, and after 
visiting Switzerland, Italy, and the Low Coun- 
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tries, took up our abode for three 
the south of France. 

** During the first year or two of our wan- 
derings, the incessant bustle in which we 
lived, seldom remaining more than a month 
in a place, produced an evident improvement 
in my wife’s bealth ; but when we had come 
to settle at Avignon, and hed returned to our 
usual monotonous way of living, my gloom 
returned too, and with it, my wife’s indispo- 
sition, Yet, for a while, except in her hol- 
low eye, and the subdued tones of her voice, 
once so joyous in their music, there were no 
outward traces of decay. The wound that 
was wearing her to the grave bled inwardly. 

*** Edward,’ she said to me, one evening, 
pressing gently my arm, ‘it is useless longer 
to hide from you what you must too soon 
know. I am dying. You start, but it is even 
so. The shaft that pierced you, has pierced 
me too, and in a short time we shall know 
each other no more. Yet I do not bewail my 
lot, for circumstances, to which I need not 
allude more particularly, have long since 
(forced on my mind the sad convictien that I 
jhave not only lost my child, but my husband 
also.’ 

“*Lost me!’ I replied, ‘not so; I never 
loved you dearer than at this very moment, 
when you imagine me estranged from you. 
**But grief, Marie, grief—undying grief has 
soured my temper, and made me seem what 
I am not, and never can be, my love, to you.’ 

“ The evident sincerity with which I said 
this, was not without its effect on my wife, 
and she resumed,—‘ I do not blame you, Ed- 
ward. Heaven knows, I acquit you of want 
of feeling, but oh! | fear something dreadful, 
of which I must know nothing, has long been 
preying on your mind. I ask not your confi- 
idence, but, believe me,{ am not unworthy to 
share it.’ 

“I was staggered by her earnestness, and 
for the moment hesitated what reply to make. 
But soon my stern, indomitable pride decided 
me. Should I confess all; sink myself for 
ever in my wife’s esteem, and perhaps break 
her heart by the communication? No, I 
would not. Be the consequences of my re- 
serve what they might, I was resolved to pre- 
serve my character untarnished to the last. 

“In pursuance of this determination I en- 
deavoured to laugh away Marie’s suspicions, 
but the very way in which I did so, only 
served to strengthen them, and she replied, 
*I would fain believe you, Edward, but in 
spite of myself, my heart misgives me. Dur- 
ing that dreadful illness of yours, which fol- 
lowed our’ 

“* Hah! 


years in 





| 





What of that illness? Speak, 
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woman. Did I say any thing? Did I con-; “ And now all were gone! Wife—child—~ 
fess any thing in my delirium?’ and with them, love—hope——happiness—all, 
“*No, no,’ she answered evasively, ‘Jjall had passed away, and I stood in the au- 
meant not that. You said nothing—indeed|tumr of my life, as in its spring, a blighted, 
you did not. Pray, pray look more kindly on|solitary being. My heart was leafless; the 
me.’ green sap in my thoughts was dried up; I 
‘* Her manner, though it did not altogether|was a thunder-splintered yew withering alone 
banish my distrust, yet for the time restored/in a churchyard. Constance, once so loved, 
me to composure; so I contented myselfjwas henceforth hateful to me; | remained, 
with again conjuring her to dismiss all idea/therefore, but to witness the last rites paid 
that I had ceased to love her, or that aught|to Marie, then quitted it for ever. Day was 
behind grief was preying on my mind, and|just breaking, when from a neighbouring 
then turned the conversation to the state ofjheight I turned round to take one parting 
her own health. glance at the spot where reposed the ashes of 
“She listened to me attentively, and with|the only two beings I had ever loved——-who 
apparent conviction, and then, as if by mu-jhad ever loved me. Bright fell the sunshine 
tual agreement, we dropped the subject forjon that still churchyard; but they felt it not; 
ever. That same week, however, her malady\henceforth ’twas deepest night with them— 
increased upon her, and made such rapid in-|an eternal, dreamless sleep; the laughing 
roads on her strength, that at the month’s|voice of spring—the raging winter wind— 
end she was hardly able to leave her cham-|the chirp of birds—-the stir of human foot- 
ber. Bitter—most bitter—were my reflec-\steps above their heads—sunrise with its 
tions at this moment. When I marked my|golden pomps, and twilight with its length- 
wife’s attenuated figure ; her lustrous eye ;/ening shadows, nothing should wake them 
the one burning, hectic spot—death’s crim-|more. They were gone to that phantom 
son banner—on her cheek, I felt that I was) world, where sense is not—nor light, nor 
her murderer—I, who was born to be the/sound—nor joy, nor grief—-nor hope, nor de- 
curse of all connected with me. ‘spair! Casting my eyes in another direction, 
“ After a few months of suffering, borne|Il could see my own cottage, with the early 
with that patient, uncomplaining gentleness|smoke ascending from its chimney; and the 
of which nothIng could deprive her, her dis-| white sails of the fishermen glistening on 
order seemed to have sustained a! check, and|the bosom of that lake which I had so often 
she seized the opportunity of requesting me|crossed with Marie and her child. ‘ Blessed 
to return with her to Constance. Elysium,’ said |, as the carriage slowly bore 
“* Edward,’ she said, ‘I shall never live to|me away, ‘how many happy days have I not 
see another spring; let me go back then tojowed to you! ‘There, in that sequestered 
our dear, dear lake, and be buried in the|silvan dwelling, with the lawn sweeping down 
same grave with my child. ’Tisa silly fancy,’|towards the water, hope first stirred within 
she added with a wan smile, *but I do not\me! There I first sought repose of mind, 
think I could rest in peace elsewhere.’ and found it. But the charm is broken now. 
** Her dying wish was complied with, and|Dear wife, still dearer child, farewell; we 
the very next day we set out on our return to|/have parted to meet no more, for where you 
the cottage, whose threshold my poor wife|have gone, I must never come,’ and as this 
was never again destined to pass alive. Yet|wintry conviction swept howling across my 
she struggled to the last with her malady,|brain, my heart became ice, and I felt as if 
holding out hope, for my sake, when hope/ail humanity were chilled forever within me!’” 
was not; till at length the golden bow! was CHAPTER VIII. 
broken, and she quitted her transient home 
to take possession of her eternal one. The When the stranger had come to an end 
evening before her death she grew percepti- with his narrative, he rose from his seat, and 
bly better; she even rose from her bed for|paced hurriedly up and down the room, as 
the purpose, as she said, of paying a farewell though he were desirous of banishing the 
visit to her child’s grave; but the effort was|Many tender and mournful recollections it 
beyond her strength; a relapse took place, had conjured up. But for a while his efforts 
and before morning her pure spirit had passed|Were fruitless. The father—the husband— 
away. She died in my arms, conscious to|$° the better of the stoic and the misanthro- 
the latest moment of existence; her last|Pist; he seemed choking with grief; and at 
glance fixed on me; her spectral hand clasped|!#St retiring to a corner at the further ex- 


in mine; her last words breathing unalterable|'Temity of the room, he fairly gave himself 
tion up to his emotions, and sobbed and wept like 
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an infant. Bursts of tenderness like these, 
when they break out in dark, rugged natures, 
like sunshine in the midst of a thunder-storm, 
for the moment sweep all before them. Who 
forgets the anecdote of Napoleon and the 
village bells of Brientz? He was riding late 
one day over a battle-field, gazing stern and 
unmoved on the dying and the dead that 
strewed the ground by thousands about him, 
when suddenly **those evening bells” struck 
up a merry peal. The Emperor paused to 
listen; his heart was softened; memory was 
busy with the past; he was no longer the 
conqueror of Austerlitz, but the innocent, 
happy school-boy at Brientz; and dismount- 
ing from his horse, he seated himself on the 
stump of an old tree, and to the astonish- 
ment of Rapp, who relates the circumstance, 
burst into tears.——The rock was smitten, and 
the living waters came gushing from it. 

The attorney, affected by the stranger’s 
anguish, was about to approach him, with a 
view of consoling him, after his own blunt, 
homely fashion, when the wretched man. 
roused by the sound of his tread, turned 
fiercely round, and indigrantly brushing the 
tears from his eyes, said—**Resume your 
seat, sir, for | have yet much to tell you.” 

“Not now—not now—I have heard too 
much already; spare yourself, then, if not 
me; these emotions will kill you else.” 

**My emotions!” replied the stranger 
scornfully, “‘you are yet but a shallow judge 
of character, Mr. Evans. My late show of 
softness has, I fear, deceived you. How- 
ever, be that softness what it may, remember, 
it was not I who volunteered a confession of 
it, but you who wrung it from me, and such 
being the case, you quit not this room till 
you have heard me toa close.” 

**As you please, sir,” said the attorney, dis- 
gusted with the stranger’s inflexible pride 
and sternness, even while he compassionated 
his sufferings. Pride indeed, or rather re- 
venge—two vices by no means uncommon in 
the Welsh character—were, after all, the only 
things of native growth in his heart. His 
was one of those fierce, unyielding charac- 
ters, which, like the oak, defy the tempest 
that has left them bare and branchless. As 
for the gentler sensibilities, they had been so 
effectually kept down and trampled on during 
his infancy and a great portion of his man- 
hood, that when they did strike late root in 
his breast, their growth, though rapid and 
promising while it lasted, was but brief, like 
that of seeds dropped on an uncongenial soil, 
which scarcely make their appearance above 
ground, ere they droop and pass away. 
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places, Evans finding that the stranger, de- 
spite his well meant bint to the contrary, was 
bent on making what he called, ‘*a clean 
breast of it,” took the opportunity to ask him 
—though his voice faltered a little while he 
put the query—what could possibly have in- 
duced him to return to a spot fraught with so 
many frightful recollections. 

This question startled the stranger, who 
was sunk in reverie. Rousing himself, how- 
ever, and looking steadily at his catechist, 
while he pointed to the lamp on the table, he 
replied, “do you see that blind, predestined 
moth, impelled by the strange instinct of na- 
ture, upon the very death which it most 
dreads? Just the same instinct, or fascina- 
tion—call it by what name you please—that 
is now luring that insect to its destruction, 
lured me also to this spot. Fain would I 
have found a grave elsewhere, but an invi- 
sible monitor was ever at my elbow, whisper- 
ing in my spell-bound ear that here my days 
were destined to have an end; that detection 
in this sure disguise which sorrow had flung 
round me was impossible; and thatif I hoped 
for pardon here, where the crime was com- 
mitted, here must the expiation be made. 
And am I not hourly making this expiation? 
I, who in order to acquit myself witheclat”— 
and here the stranger laughed convulsively— 
“forego even the tempting luxury of suicide? 
What, compared to mine, is the penance of 
your catholic devotee? He scourges his body, 
I, my soul, He, the fanatic, braves the mid- 
night in the lone chapel before the cross—-I, 
the murderer, brave it in the haunted home 
of the murdered! But enough of this,” con- 
tinued the desperate man, assuming an ab- 
rupt gaiety, which was even more withering 
than his despair; ** in discoursing with my 
guest, I must not forget that I am his host;” 
and so saying, he quitted the room. 

He was absent only about ten minutes, yet 
when he returned, his manner, and even his 
countenance, had undergone a_ startling 
change. His cheeks were white as those of 
a corpse; there was a fixed, stony stare in his 
eye; and his whole air was that of one in 
which the promptings of a better nature have 
been struggling, but in vain, with some in- 
flexible tenacity of purpose. Evans looked 
at him with astonishment. ‘* Can this be the 
man,” he thought to himself, “who but a 
short while since was melted to almost wo- 
man’s weakness? Why he’s no more like 
what he was, when he was telling me about 
his child, than I am like a goat! Well, grief 
plays strange tricks with us all.” 

Mean time, the stranger had resumed his 





When both parties had resumed their 


seat at the table, and placing on it a bottle 
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nearly full of red wine, together with two ofjthe reply, delivered in a low thrilling whis- 
those capacious goblets which were in fashion per, like an adder’s hiss, “for the floor of 
among the Welsh squirearchy during the that solitary cave kept_well its secret, as the 
last century, he filled them both with wine,|vaults of this house may do. Yes, fool,” pur- 
and handed the smallest of the two to Evans;/sued the stranger with frantic vehemence, 
but as if instantly recollecting himself, he ex-|“meddling mischievous fool, that monk’s fate 
changed it for the larger one, saying, with ajis yours! It was to throw you off your guard 
forced effort at calmness, ‘*Take this, man,/that | revealed to you my life’s tragedy, 
this—nay, no excuse; you are my guest, you|which, stamped as it was throughout with 
know, and the best that I have is of course|truth, | was resolved you should never live to 
yours,” and bowing with an air of studied make public. Did you imagine that | would 
courtesy to Evans, he emptied his own gob- have betrayed that awful secret to you which 












let at a draught. 

The sudden familiarity of the stranger’s 
manner, together with the visible trembling 
of his hand as he handed the glass to the at- 
torney, at once revived all the latter’s dis- 
trust. He hesitated accordingly to follow 
his example—more especially when he saw, 
or fancied he saw, that the wine in his own 
goblet was of a deeper tint than that in the 
bottle—and he was about pleading indisposi- 
tion as an excuse, when a noise, apparently in 
the lawn below, drew his host’s attention to 
the window, Evans seized the favourable op- 
portunity, and emptied his glass quietly and 
dexterously into the dust and ashes on the 
hearth, just as the stranger, satisfied that his 
ears had deceived him, had returned to his 
place. 

**So,” said he, looking at the emptied gob- 
let, while his eyes gleamed with a sudden 
wild light like a maniac’s, when his fit is 
coming on him, “you have done justice to 
the good wine, I see.” 

“Yes,” replied the attorney, smacking his 


is.” 

“Yet it is apt to disagree with some consti- 
tutions,” replied the stranger with a sneer, 
then raising his voice, he continued, “do you 
remember the old Spanish legend of the 
monk and the devil?” 

“No,” said Evans, wondering what was to 
come next. 

“Listen, then. Confident in his own su- 
perior sagacity, the ghostly father one day 
took it into his head that he could fathom 
the character and designs of the Tempter, 
who had assumed the disguise of an anchor- 
ite, and taken up his abode in a lone cave 
near the monk’s convent. "Iwas a foolish 
curiosity, and how, think you, was it re- 
warded?” 

“I know not.” 

“Why, the Devil allowed himself to appear 
the dupe; lured the officious fool to his cell; 
and then”— 

“Well, and what then?” 

“The monk was never seen alive again 
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lips with well-affected relish, *‘and capital it) 
% 


iL withheld from the wife of my bosom? Sur- 
render up my pride—my character—nay, my 
ivery life itself into your custody, if I had not 
made sure of my victim? I hated you from 
ithe first moment I beheld you; and I now hate 
you, with a deadlier rancour than ever, for 
jyour knowledge of my crime, and the weak- 
jness into which you have betrayed me.” 

| “Mr. Glendovery,” replied Evans, calmly 
interrupting this frenzied burst, “I have given 
jyou no cause for such hatred. True, when I 
first sought you, it was with hostile feelings; 
ibut L have since heard your confession, and lL 
pity more than I condemn.” 

**Pity, wretch! L scorn your pity—I defy it 
——I loathe it—as I do all that wear the human 
form, and you worst of all, for that mean, 
|mischevious curiosity which has forced me 
ito wrench open the cells of memory, and ex- 
jpose the ghastly objects that lie there. But 
jyou shall not live to exult in your triumph. 
|No, at this very moment death is at work 
within you. Inthe draught you but just now 
\drained to the dregs, lurked a subtle poison 
which [ had reserved for my own use, but 
jwhich” 
| “What, you confess, the 
jeagerly. 

Yes, fool; but to whom? To the dead, and 
they tell no tales.” 

“The dead!” said the attorney, starting 
from his seat; ‘*not so, man of blood. Though 
‘you feel persuaded that you have perpetrated 
a second murder—and on him, too, who, des- 
ipite his conscience, would have stood between 
you and the scaffold, yet your craft has for 
once over-reached itself. The poison you de- 
signed for me now lies among those ashes.” 

For an instant the stranger stood like one 
stupified; at length, “Hah, is it even so?” he 
shouted, while his red dilated eye, kindled, 
like a live coal; “there is then no way left 
but this:’’ and rushing on Evans, and seizing 
him like a tiger by the throat, he was within 
an ace of throttling him—so sudden had been 
|his assault, and such energy had frenzy lent 
ito his emaciated frame—when the man by a 


| 





Se 


n?” said Evans 





was|desperate effort shook off his grasp, and hur- 
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rying tc the window, gave a long, shrilljing is not one of great profit. There is no 
whistle. telling the outlay Mrs. Plack was at, to pave 

“Lost—irrecoverably lost —Oh God!” ex- the way, as she said, with splendid expecta- 
claimed the stranger, while at that moment a tions of what would be our mayoralty; ’deed, 
rush of footsteps was heard on the staircase; a dignity is not the way and means to make 
the door flew wide oper, and the sexton andjafortune. There was, however, an outcom- 
the apothecary entered the room. jing in being a sheriff, which I did not foresee 

“Seize that murderer,” said Evans. iso clearly as my wife. In short, it behoved 

The men advanced to arrest the maniac—/us to be more circumspect in who we enter- 
for such he now really was, bafiled revenge|tained in our house; no that we were by na- 
having given the last stunning shock to ature overly given to gavalling, for I did not 
brain already more than half shattered—butilike that way of life, and Mrs, Plack made a 
glaring on them as if his very look had power|conformity. Public stations, however, must 
to kill, they were so shocked by the expression|be kept up; and there is a moral obligation 
of his countenance, that they stood stock still,jon every titled citizen of London and else- 
as if rooted to the ground. iwhere, to have a spit and raxes, to say nothing 

‘Hah! hah!’? shouted the madman, point-jof a gawsy kail-pot and a winsome fish kettle 
ing towards Evans, who stood in deep sha-|—all which Mrs. Plack provided of a prime 


dow near the door, hesitating how to act, “so) 
Well, | have been ajers than the flies. 
7 he | 
Phey told me you! 


you have come at last. 

long time expecting you, 
weredead. But what of that? 
walk, Is it not so, brother? 


The dead can 
Yet wherefore 


that spectral look? I have yet to do the-——hush 
not a word——what we do, we must do quietly. 
Draw the curtains—draw them close—closer 
still, I say-—-how can I kil him, with that 
white, glittering moon looking in upon us? 


Now--now strike. Oh God, I dare not! That 
pale—pale phantom with the child in her 
hand rises between me and him! See, she 
draws nearer—nearer—the little arms too are 
stretched out to—wife, child—I knew they 
would not die, and leave me all alone. Hah, 
that threatening form again? Off, fiend—l 
defied you living; I defy you dead,” and toss- 
ing his arms wildly above his head, the 
stranger staggered—fell—and when Evans 
and his companions, recovering their self- 
emer hastened forward to raise him 
rom the floor, they found that life was ex- 
tinct. In the violence of his paroxysm, he 
had burst a blood-vessel. 

He was buried in a remote corner of Plass- 
wynnock church-yard, and to this hour the 
belated villager never passes his grave, or the 
Manor-House where his appalling crime was 
committed, without a quickening of the pulse, 
as if both were still haunted by his ghost. 
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LETTER XVIII. 


But, although I say it that should not, hav- 
ing been myself one, the trade of magistrat- 


quality. "Deed, many more preed our trench- 


At first we were lovish enough; and, think- 
ing so, I spoke quietly anent the same to the 
wife, which set her on making a selection, 
shewing in it her wonted discretion; for she 
made no change till the year of my sheriffdom 
was out. Then, however, she was so scom- 
fished by galravitching, that we went toa 
watering place; from which, when we re- 
turned, we lived a douce life, seeing only a 
few particular friends now and then; so that, 
by the time I was lected to be an alderman— 
for a vacancy soon happened in the court into 
which I was chosen—we had the ball at our 
foot, and played it in a most genteel manner; 
which causes me here to make a notandum. 
Surely those ancestors were long-headed folk, 
by whom our glorious Constitution and Pro- 
testant ascendency was framed, to obligate a 
man to be a sheriff before he comes to be an 
alderman, and an alderman before he is Lord 
Mayor. For sheriffs, being nearer to the 
commonality than aldermen, are more furthy 
among all classes—elbowing in slily with the 
gentry. Then, after braving served, they can 
be most judiciously so fatigued, as to long for 
retirement, in which they need only visit and 
receive their betters. By the time they rise 
to be aldermen, it would be very extraordinary 
if they had not made a choice circle of 
friends, to garnish their mayoralty. After 
their mayoralty, they naturally come, you 
know, to be among the great, and may do as 
they please, if they can afford it. 

This I say here, that you may understand 
me as I go along; for, if the arcana were not 
explained, it would not be easy for you to 
think, how, after my sheriffry, I came to pass 
so lowne a time, or how, when made an alder- 
man, I was accounted one of the select—I 





might say the elect—only I do not like to 
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construe that word to a profanation. The|tail of my ee; but being rather of a kindly na- 
sheriffry is, indeed, a kind of purefaction, alture—as you know I am, Geordie, or ye 
leave-taking, or payway, given to the citizens) would never ask me for a replenishment--I 
in general; but an alderman enjoys a higher|orew wae to observe the effect, for she waxed 
station of life, and a Lord Mayor is areal dig-|wan and dowie, and became greatly given to 
nity. Aldermen who have passed the chairlyawning, which the auld proverb notified to 
are no less, in my opinion, than a wee sort oflme was a bad sign— 
nobility for the remainder of all their days. “Them that gauat, something want--- 
Sleep, meat, or making 0.’ ” 
And, being fashed thereat, I said to her in 
bed, on a Sunday morning, when she had 
k reason to be well pleased, that I was of opi- 
Anent my savoury mayorality, which came€/nion that she would not be the worse of a 
to pass four years after I had been made anjjaunt somewhere in the warm month. * In- 
alderman, it becomes not me to speak, espe-|deed,”’ quo’ she, “I have had a notion of that 
cially as it may be read of in the newspapers|myself.” So out of this rose that great come 


LETTER XIX. 





of that victorious year. And, by all accounts,/to-pass which led us to forgether with your 
it will be no edification to you, Geordie, tojlordly father, then in a straitened circum- 
read of it; for maybe it would instigate you stance; but of the particulars I shall speak in 
to buy a third gelding, and ask for another!/my next. Sono more at present. Yours, &c. 
so I will goon to talk of} 

| 


replenishment; 
doucer matters. 
Being, you see, the father but of a dochter, | 
your mother, it did not consort with my no-| 
tions to lay out money for a vanity, as I count! But before I tell of our jaunt, it is needful 
certain kinds of epitaphs to be; and, there-jto relate a few particulars that came to pass 
fore, when it was said to me, after I had beenjere we set out. 
Lord Mayor, that I might be a Bawronet, I} When our dochter had been five years 
eschewed it, because it was not an inheritance|under the wing of that most discreet woman, 
which I could bequeath to Mary, that was|Mrs. Mortimer, and had learnt more than I 
ordained to be the heiress to my bit yvather-/can tell, it behoved us to bring her home. 
ing; accordingly, I was most obstinatious on} By this time she was an ill-faurt lassie— 
the point. I'll no deny that, maybe, had there|as comely as a red cheekit apple, my wife 
been a male get in the case,I would have|would say; but she was a thought given to 
seen things in another light, and both bought|outing when onything pleased her. Indeed, 
a pretty estate in the country, anda bawron-|with Mrs. Mortimer’s connivance, to say the 
etcy forbye, to transmit my name to the latest /least o’t, Clemy had grown a credit baith to 
posterity. That, however, not being ordain-|the school and her parents likewise. 
ed in the councils of wisdom, it behoved me| She came home at the Midsummer holi- 
to look at baith sides of the bawbee before I}dayss and it was proposed, as she could not 
wared it, and I made up my mind not to faik|be “brought out” till the winter, that in the 
a farthing for such a balloon matter as I at. we should take the jaunt to let her 
teetle—not, I am sure, that, after having serv-|see the world, and particularly that part of it 
ed mayor, it would have cost me much more|which is in Great Britain called Scotland. 
than the fees; but the fees were a penny, and|Against this I was not sweert; for Scotland, 
I have aye thought that a penny hained is alye ken, was my calf-country, and [had an in- 
penny gained. In fact, I’ll no say that a baw-|clination to go to Glasgow and see if it was as 
ronetcy, got for doing weel in the magisterial | pleasant as ever; for I minded the blinks of 
line, is just a disgrace to any man; and it’s/daffing { had when init a poor barefooted 
surely far better than laying out thousands/laddie, and I aye thought that surely it was a 
for sic like, as certain country gentlemen have|land of much blessedness—-that scant and 
done, whom I know, with high heads; but|want could in it be almost heartsome. So it 
they, poor feathers, shall be nameless. How-|was agreed, towards the latter end of July, 
somever, a bawronet [ would not be, for I|that we should set out, and travel easy, hop- 
thought it a concos mentos job to pay for aljing the weather would be fine, with an elderly 


LETTER XX. 


nickname, as I told Mrs. Plack a bawronetcy 
surely, though of a genteel kind, was. She 
said precious little, and [ never let on that I 


woman on the dickey with the footman. The 
woman was well recommended to us as a se- 
date motherly character, with an experience 
that my wife would find most useful in inns 





saw her glunching and glooming with the 
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and places where a lightheaded maiden would|thanks and be praise! they very seldom are, 
‘or there would be no living with them. 
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need looking after. 

Iwas the more consenting to hire Mrs.! 
Snod, because she was a Scotch woman born, 
and could *terpret for us in the language of 
that country, my long residenting in London! : . 
having naturally made me to understand it aff But now to begin about the jaunt. When 
hand, or to speak it without an accent. ‘To/a’ thing was put in an order, me and the guid- 
tell the truth, this consideration anent the Wife, your grannie, with Clemy, your lady 
tongue had its weight for some time with me Mother, after an early breakfast, steppit into 
and I could not make up my mind, by reason/OUr Own carriage, whereto, behind, divers 
of it, to go all the way to Scotland till thattrunks were strappit; and we trinkled awa 


LETTER XXI. 


god-send, Mrs. Snod, made me set a stout! 
heart to a stey brace. 

But, although | had my. own prudence about 
going to the northerly land of Canaan, I'll no 
take it upon me to deny that I had now a wish 
to go thither; for 1 had a very strong wish. 
Indeed, everybody kens that it is as natural 
for a Scotchman, who has done well in the 
world, to show his testimovies among his kith 
and kin when he grows old, as it is for him to 
eat parritch for his breakfast, and to go about 
barefooted when young, especially those that 
have been of my degree. So having, by rea- 
son of Mrs. Snod, gotten the whip-hand of 
difficulty, we set out, as I have said, and here 
it becomes me, wy man Geordie, to make an 
improvement for your behoof, 


Having, as you have seen, raised myself by 
my own merit and geny into maybe a bein way 
of life, there could be no solid obstacle to my 
shewing | could come in my own carriage 
among my auld friends; and so | let my wife 
understand; saying that I would put on no 
sauce, but go among them with a blithe guid- 
day here, and a couthy good e’en there; there- 
fore it behoved her to make agreeable faces, 


down the north road, taking the airt of the 
south wind that blaws in Scotland. At first 
it was very pleasant; and as I had never been 
much in the country in a chaise, I was divert- 
ed to see how, in a sense, the trees came to 
‘meet us, and passed, as if they had been men 
‘of business having a turn to do. 

After various observes anent this comical 
movement, a sleepy thought came over me; 
and the guidwife, who was fain to be a leddy- 
ship, not being in a talkative inclination, I lay 
back in the chaise, and had a most conneck 
and comfortable visitation to the land of nod 
for some time; insomuch that, when we came 
to an inns where it behoved us to take a 
chaise, I was as fresh as a newly shelled pea, 
and felt an admonishment I had an appety; so 
we made there a consolatory dinner, the mis- 
tress being well pleased with the cold lamb 
und the tettuses, which she judiciously said 
was as cool asa cucumber. 

After our solatium at “The Frightened 
Mouse,” which was the name of the arms, 
finding a long evening before us, we took a 
dish of tea, and bidding the coachman get his 
horses ready, renewed our jaunting; and ata 
reasonable hour, about nine o’clock in the 


to shew we both could carry a fuil cup.— gloaming, alighted in another public, where 
Clemy, our dochter, [ did not think it was in-|they sold strong ale that was just a cordial; 
evitable to instruct; for she was a real fine which, to tell no less, put such smeddum intil 
thing, mim as a rose-bud and sweet as ame that [ was heartened to go a stage far- 
plum, and had mair politess ane pleasantryin ther. Lucky it was that I did so and I was 
her wee finger than baith her parents had in so courageous, for it was a far better house, 
their whole bouks. This your mother, how-/and in it there was everything to be had that 
ever, would not allow, and therefore I have|the heart of man could have a notion of. 

no need to flatter her to cause you to love her;; We passed a pleasant night; but I was a 
but she was, if | may say it, in my eyes a/thought troubled with the nocturnals, by rea- 
golden creature, insomuch that a minister of son of the strong ale of the ptedecessing pub- 


the gospel, whom I fell in with in Scotland, 
where they much abound, said of her to me, 
that her gentleness and modesty certified to 
him that her parents lived according to the 
evangelists—nor did I gainsay him; but I may 
tell you, for ye have a kind of an e’e in your 
neck, ye sorrow, that now and then I thought 
her Mother was a wee condumacious, which 
is the original sin of all wives, especially 
when they are in the right—that, however, 


lic. 

The day thereafter was more of a modera- 
tion in all things; we journeyed on with a so- 
briety that was heartsome without banter; for 
really the parks on both sides of the road were 
salutary to see. The hay was mown, and the 
corn was verging to the yellow. The haws 
on the hedges, though as green as capers, 
were a to-look; the cherries in the gardens 
were Over and gone; but the apples in the 
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orchards were as damsels entering their} LETTER XXII. 
teens, 

When I was nota-beneing in this way, your, At this distance of time, I cannot undertake 
grandmother consternated a great deal to Cle- to say that all our carouse along the king’s 
my, saying she never thought I had such a highway was alike pleasant. We had no 
beautiful taste for the poeticals, and that I doubt our own ups and downs, to say nothing 
was surely in a fit of the bucolicks. But I, of showery days, and cod fish of the sea that 
hearing her, told her I had aye a notion of, were very high in inland towns; but of a cer- 
the country; only that I had soon seen fallen tainty we did not stint ourselves in feasting on 
leaves were not coined money, which, ifa man the fat of the land, going to the right and to 
would gather, it behoved him to make his the left, with sundry sojourns in good inns; 
dwelling-place in the howffs and thorough- the which, in my solid opinion, make it an 
fares of the children of men. ‘obligation for a man well to do to take some- 

This led us on to a very conjugal crack, times the door on his back, the staff in his 
which, with the lowne influence of the air, led hand, and speer the way to the well at the 
us into what may be called paths of pleasant- world’s end. In truth, that jaunt gave me 
ness; insomuch that the guidwife said it was both pleasantrv and insight; for I soon disco- 
a sore pity my geny had not been cultivated, vered how it happens that men who wax 
for that I had surely a nerve. bien, and are yet neither rich enough nor suf- 

This commendation of my parts from her ficiently upsetting to Le made magistrates, are 
drew me into a eonfabble concerning divers'so given in the summer time to jaunting. 
matters which I had noticed in my life; and I) They dinna very well know, nor their wives 
told her I had seen that all great men of my likewise, how to keep companies at home; but 
kything were just wanton when they could having the natural longing for flesh pots that 
stretch their tethers and gambol in the coun-\all those in a state of prosperity have, they 
try, the reason whereof I could not tell; but it surely have a right to gratify themselves by 
was a proof that the stoury minds of town going to and fro like roaring lions, seeking 
folk, and of those who sit maundering in offi-- where they may devour. But not to digress 
ces, have only their vocations, as it were, in about them, it’s just necessar that I should 
cages, and ken not the beatin in the breasts of give a bit inkling on the matter, to let you see 
the birds that make blithesome the boughs. (that! make observes; for it was by so doing 

It is indeed a jocose remembrance to think, that I found out the reason of genteel jaunts 
in my auld age, of that jaunt and the pleasant in po’-chaises, when shadows are short and 
day thereof—the primest, I may say, till days are long, by decent folk that live soberly 
then, of my life; for, till then, though I had at home. Having done so, I will touch on 
been in a sense a thriving man, there was yet, them no more, but resume our charioteering, 
maybe, now and then a seasoning of fashery| Having resolved, asI have said, that, fora 
in my lot. Thus it came to pass, in the while, because we could afford it, we should 
course of the second day after we set out on|take our foot in our hand, we told the coach- 
our journey, which we intended to be for only/man that we would trust ourselves to him and 
a fortnight, that we came to a resolution to Providence, so that he was free to go where 
make a desultory job of it, and to go hither, he pleased; and take us to any place that he 
and yon, if the weather was good, as might thought would entertain us, and we sce uncos; 
seem comely to ourselves; and so, when we so being thus ’mancipated, he drove us to a 
stopped for the night, I wrote to my head town which we knew could not but be to the 
clerk and told him no to trouble me with any-,right, for the sun, which had hitherto been on 
thing pertaining to the lucre of gain till he/our backs, came to our left, and was, by 
heard of my return to the earth; likening Lon-/course of nature, in our e’en before setting— 
don to that region, and the scope of our jour-|a certain demonstration. 
ney as a tea-drinking visit to Adam and Eve, However, there was a Providence in our 
naked in a state of innocence, in the garden of going thither: for at the house where we put 
Eden. up, Mrs. Plack had a confabble with the land- 

It was in this way, coming afield, and hav-|lady in secret, who told her that we were not 
ing nothing to do, that we made sport andifar, not more than a stage, from Addlebo- 
pleasantry to ourselves; the upshot of which, rough; which caused us to make a deviation, 
as I have already let wit, was the matteromo- for good and substantial reasons best known 
nial connection of your father, that was born|to ourselves, respecting which I will let you 
a lord, with my only dochter, whereof I shall/into the secret in my next. Be ye, therefore, 
speak by and by. In the meantime, let me'content with this curt letter till then. Pa- 
rehearse the uncos we fell in with. 'tience is a fine thing for a young man to learn, 
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being, in a certain sense, better than all the 
lear in Oxford, whereof no deacon of men is! 
a worshipper unless he thinks of making his 
bread by the wind of his mouth. 


LETTER XXIII, 


When my wife heard we were so near Ad- 
dleborough, she remembered a cousin, who 
was married and settled in that town, with a 
merchant for her guidman, and said it woul 
be friendly to give her a call; so we went 
there, never thinking of staying aboon ae 
night. But the ways of nature are most mys- 
tical; we staid the best half of a whole week, 
so weel pleased were we with our cousin and 
her acquaintances, for they were all the top- 
ping of the town. It would be too tedious to 
mention them by name; but one of them was 
a great litterally character, who sent into the 
newspapers every month something about the 
tides and the changes of the moon, with other 
lunaticals most kittle to understand, and had, 
moreover, on the outside of his bedroom 
window, a weather glass, screwed up in a 
*stronomy manner, perplexing to ordinary 
folk, wherewith he held a secret wark; for all 
that, however, he was a genteel man, and no 
without common sense, knowing something 
of Christianity in a degree. 

But, Geordie, it may not be plain to you, 
though I dinna despair of your understanding, 
what good it could do to me to be with phi- 
losophers. Howsomever, I'll tell you. 

You know that, in my beginning, I did not 
cleave to riches, but as a means; mind that— 
asameans. I saw that the rich commanded 
the earth; and I thought if I could get near 
unto riches, I could not be far off from every 
other thing; and so to get near to them was all 
my ettle. But, as I began to get up, sidy for 
sidy with them, I got an inkling that there 
was the use of riches needful to be learnt, as 
well as the way to get them; and that in striv- 
ing for them, I had thought too earnestly only 
of them, I missed use altogether; insomuch, 
when my hogger was of a condition to bide 
being shaken in the teeth of the wind, I was 
no quite sure how best to lay out my talent to 
the usury, which is real profit, I am now 
speaking seriously, so give ear attentively. 

The first of this suspicion I had during our 
sojourn at Addleborough. Hitherto in Lon- 
don—with my bit jobs on the Stock Ex- 
change, melting of bills in a canny way, and 
with one thing and another—my hands were 
held full and thrang, so that I had no leisure 
to make nola benes about mankind; but, at Ad- 





dleborough, though we bided there but four 
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days, my eyes were opened, and I saw it was 
not enough to make money—that was not dif- 
ficult with God’s blessing, though men that 
can only make money, think muckle of the 
talon, and have a notion that those upon the 
thrive have great merit; but to know what to 
do with money is the craft of life. Many, no 
doubt, make a sight of money by hook and by 
crook, and think they thereby do well; but I 
do not think so of them, being in all things of 
the notion; that honesty is the best politicks; 
having noticed, at the mention of some rich 
men’s names, that decent folk wag their heads 
with a scrupulosity. 

Among hands with our gavalling at Addle- 
borough, I had leisure enough to have justi- 
fied me in thinking tong; and had I no been 
one that had ever a turn to do, surely the time 
in the forenoons would have gone dreichly; 
but while my wife was confabbing, anent this 
and that, with her cousin, 1 went about the 
doors, spying the nakedness of the land; by 
which I soon saw that a borough’s town was 
not the New Jerusalem for me, though maybe 
it’s no unlike that city which, is said, in the 
Psalms of David, to be compactly built to- 
gether; in short, all in a borough’s town 
strive for themselves, whereas in the metro- 
polis, some work for the public. No that in 
a sense that’s neglected in provincials either; 
but there the vista of advantage shows the re- 
compense nigher at hand for what is done, 
than in the capital, by which maybe a disin- 
terestedness is seemingly caused—I say seem- 
ingly, for I am no sure, after all, that men are 
egged by better feelings in London than else- 
where; though sure and certain it is, that 
there are men in the metropolis that are ac- 
tuated by other look-tos than folks, decent 
though they be, in a country town. 


LETTER XXIV. 


Having surfeited ourselves with Addlebo- 
rough, me and Mrs, Plack had one morning 
in bed a great controversy about what we 


should do next. I was for going right on to 
Glasgow; but she would not hear of such a 
thing, being intent to see Edinburgh, and es- 
pecially the writers and poets there, whom 
she said were, to a moral certainty, the prim- 
est, according to their own opinion, in the 
whole ’versal world; putting out books in 
shoals and nations, and making such to do, 
with a Review, whether of soldiers or cavalry 
I know not, that was fearsome to hear; so, in 
the end, to keep peace in the house, I was 
obligated to make a capitulation, the upshot 
of which was, that, leaving Addleborough, 
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away we came to Edinburgh; which, after di-| LETTER XX¥. 

vers pleasing inspections of curiosities, we 

reached by the end of the week, and taberna-| Glasgow was mair to my liking than Edin- 
cled in the Royal Hotel, where all thing is burgh, for the people there are all in a stir, 
very orderly. |which gladdens me to see, Only, they are 


Itis not to be contested that Edinburgh greatly given to coomy work, and have an 
has a certain similitude to London; for, if the overplush of foul lums and steam engines. 
one has the tower, the other has a castle; and Still they are braw, hearty, and ettling; and 
provice, it is well known, is just the Scottish have, as the sailors say, **the weather-guage” 
word for mayor, as it is the proper English of the poor thread-papers of a town that’s 
to call a ballie an alderman. Upon the whole, asterly. , : 
Edinburg, although this was the first time 1) Everybody in Glasgow is busy making mo- 
had seen it, is not quite as big as London; but/"¢y in the best way he can; nor is he looked 
well does every Scotchman ken that it is a down upon that thrives, though he may not 
most fine place; if there should be a doubt € topping. his is kent by them all; and 
that in greatness, it’s no just a match for the there is nae rifting in a neighbour’s face, 

jwhen they have gotten a fu’ kite. But they 


‘are no without a sense of difference, thougli 
they dinna account a dealer in cauk and her- 
rings by retail a merchant, as they do in Ed- 
inburgh. For a’ that, however, it cannot be 
said, in justice, that they are void of upset- 
ting; and now and then it must be allowed 
that one perishes the pack among them with- 
out bigging of kirks, though they do manu- 


metropolis. 

But Geordie, a word in your lug, and let it 
go no farther: yon is a very cold place, espe- 
cially when the wind is easterly; and all the 
merchants thereof, together with ihe rest that 
make money, are in the main, shopkeepers, 
As for the writers, | was just confounded; we 
have nothing like them in London. Poets 
there are no beiterthan stacks of duds; but in|» b+ re Ryeniggedines 2a 
Edinburgh, man, if ye forgathered with some aaa nag sage, pert igi thriving branch 
ef them, they would gar you believe that of business. On the whole, they are an eident 
spade-shafts would bear plums. ‘people, and maybe there is some hidden way 

: ; tages "= Bs of thrift in their outing; but our stay was not 

One piece of wastry I noticed in Edinburgh) what we intended, and we were in a manner 

rr be hese to be hn Pha vt nO\constrained suddenly to turn our faces to the 

oudt comes of their gentility—and that 1s 10) southward; the reason whereof is this:— 

their state of the streets, in that blaw-tho-| Yell ‘ton pare heaaying gro if 

rough, their new town. The streets there! nereof sali tn : : I q Pe 
are most dreadful, having on them the very)woon 1) this ti Ape ey" mv yaad mages 
finest grass sward that can be, whereupon al, ? rs this time, with Gou's blessing, and 
whole flock of sheep might fatten, to cn et John had thriven into a 
nothing of black cattle. Really yon is aja ape and, as they were the first folk 
shame, especially when, in the country, com-|* ter our arrival that | went to see, they were 
mons, as | heard, are everywhere on the dimi- Just out of the body; and nothing would serve 
13. “tay : - them, asI had been a Lord Mayor, and was 

nution. I think the ’conomists of Edinburgh te age 12 thes thas y ch 4 
would shew gumption, if they had but geese); eer + ces rare -s et we heels af 
on yon commons. I was told, however, that} ine Cece’ ping Apres steady. re pe. btm 
those quadrupeds were not liked there, be-| city. "He ae ta a ait erate! 
cause the Edinburgers are not cannibals, fond) peers: Svwevery a tey Weues lane Ee 
‘denial, especially the mistress, we were obli- 


of eating their own speshy. However, it does, . 
: gated to go i . L 
not do to be overly particular about the causes|® go to their house. Long did we rue 
\that rash action. 


of anything, when, like me, a man sees but as, : F . 

it were a blink. So to make an end, I got my| John Douce, as I have said, being high on 
wife, your grandmother, in three days, to) the tree, could not be complaisant enough, 
leave yon cauldrife similarity to a city, and accordingly, as lang as we continued to stay 
to come to Glasgow, which is a town—as|i the royal city, he resolved, because I had 
everybody knows, who has ever been within|een a Lord Mayor, to have all the big wigs 
the four corners of it, and at the Broomie- of the town, with the Principal and Profes- 
law—where they load coals in gabbarts, with /S°°s of the College, to see what would come 
other manufactures, too tedious to mention. /°Ut after his long corks were drawn. And 
It behoves me, however, to be a little more on|thus it come to pass, that day after day we 
the sprose with Glasgow; it being the place bad a banquetting at his house. 

where I first set up in business, as I have al-| At first, nothing could go off grander; and 
ready rehearsed to you. ‘it was a visibility tome, who knew something; 
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of the auld, that the bailie’s wife, had every|not salutary for keeping of salmon, especially 
night, no been blate with her curtain lec- when they have to be brought in an open cart 
tures, which partly accounted for the heck- from Dumbarton in the sun; in consequence, 
and-manger treatment that we _ received. when the bailie’s serving lass, with her bare 
Every day, for example, we had a brave cut feet and her red arms, went with a basket to 
of a fresh salmon, boiled with the scales no buy a salmon, all that were in the market 
taken off, which Mrs. Douce, at the head of were high, and if she had not taken one of 
the table, shovelled about, as if to shew how them she would have gotten none; so it hap- 
well used she was to the dividing. But, no pened that she brought home a salmon that 
to be particular, I should here make mention the bailie said, when he smelt it at dinner, 
that this daily cut-and-come-again of the was surely inabad way. A professor of the 
salmon was a ministering means of our sud- College, however, sitting by, told him that 
den evasion from the het and fu’ roof of Bailie the fish was not to blame, had it been rightly 
Douce’s; and, as we could not, in a sense, go cooked; but “ the Devil sends cooks, kc.” 
from it to an inn, we made a parley-vous de- John Douce (I mean the bailie) heard ail 
parture from Glasgow. but said nothing; only, as the salmon smelt 
Now, you'll be licking your lips, Geordie, like Billingsgate in the dog-days,as Mr. De- 
to hear how a very nice cut of a salmon at puty Creesh, the tallow-chandler used to say 
Glasgew could be a cause of a London alder- of high fish, it was sent away from the table. 
man to eschew that corpulent city; and, for However, at night, when the company broke 
an edification, I will tell you. up, the bailie went frying with passion into 
It was not because we had it every day, but the kitchen, and an angry man was he at the 
because we once had it not as it ought to have lass for no boiling the salmon in a christian- 
been. The particulars whereof are surely most like manner; the which word nettled madam, 
comical, as I shall presently rehearse—not, and she gave him a salt answer, really so pro- 
however, so much for an instruction as for an voking that he could do no better than to nip 
entertainment, and as a touch-and-go hint that her arm with very little loving kindness, in- 
ye may turn to profit when ye have a house somuch that, on the Sabbath morning, next 
of your ain; for, mind, though ye may be aday, she could not be found. 
Lord’s son, the French anarchy and confu-) Once away and aye away. She was gallant- 
sion at Parish has taught us that to siclike ing with a clerk, who put her up to summons 
Miss Fortune has long arms and heavy hands, her master the bailie, on the Monday, afore 
longer than kings’—and theirs, we all know, the Court, where she showed the stends of 
are not short; nor are ye ayont her reach— the nip, black and blue; and he was glad to 
the cankry old maiden. compound for no small sum; which so soured 
his temper, that me and my wife consulted in 
conclave about taking the door on our hacks; 
LETTER XXVI. jindeed we were tired of travelling and wished 
to be athome again. To have gone instanter 
Had the whereof anent the cut of salmon would not, however, have been well-bred for 
come to pass in these Radical times, it would folks in our station of life; so we covenant- 
have been no unco; but to happen when the ed to say we were going to Cheltenham to 
bailies of Glasgow were drinking their cool drink the physic water with Clemy, and really 
punch, every one under his own vine and fig)could bide no longer; and, to make no breach 
tree, was surely judgement like—and the/of the truth, we resolved to go straight 
rough of it is this: Mrs. Douce had ordained thither, as fast as many wheels could take 
that every day we stayed with them, as Leven us, for we both hated to the uttermost detes- 
salmon were then very nice, we should have tation not to keep our words. 
a cut at dinner, fresh and fresh; and every) Having bade adieu to Glasgow, we set out 
day there was somebody at the table just out/betimes in the morning, and taking the canny 
of the body with the fish, especially when they|town of Paisley in our way, we breakfasted 
held out their trencher for a second sample,|there, and syne gaed up and down the streets, 
saying how fine it was. Thus it came to pass,|for it wasafine day. Afterwards an accident 
by the Saturday, that the bailie was very befel us most comical to hear; for among the 
vogie to think of the renown he would ac-|other manufactories, Mrs. Plack, your grand- 
quire for his most excellent fat Leven salmon.|mother heard the Paisley bodies were famous 
But when Saturday came, there was a rm making dressing, and she resolved that 
tastrophe. ‘her and Clemy should have a gown of it. But, 
The weather, it being the eye of summer,joch hone, poor Lucky! When we came to 
was very warm, which everybody knows is/send for a swatch, saying We just wanted to 
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see it, they sent us acog of sowans—dressing/no unreasonable; so at length I consented to 
being but the reform name of sowans; for | covenant that I should shell out my bodles 
knew them again, as such, outright, when | for an inducement; so, without summering 
saw them. ‘and wintering more, the upshot was, that 
From Paisley we went to Kilmarnock, your father espoused my dochter, with five 
which is a town, but what itis remarkable and twenty thousands of pounds, and wadset, 
for I do not know; only I remember that in as it may be called, of twice as mickle more, 
the days of my youth, they made orthoxies at my becoming functy offishy, which is the 
and shoes of all denominations. law for departing this life in a Christian way. 
We then went to Ayr, where we had a Your father being, by course of his father’s 
chack of dinner, and were minded to have extravagance—which was awful—a needful 
gone farther that night; but, being out of lord, was thus set up among the nobility ina 
Glasgow, we thought better o’t, and staid genteel way, especially by his to-look at me; 
there, not leaving it till the morn’s morning,|and I having earned, by my ettling, all that 
for it is a genty place, and well worth an in- it was ever in my wish to do, thought it was 
vestigation; only the eggs in it are not cor-but right to enjoy the outcomings of the 
dials, as we found at breakfast, for I tried merits of my talons. 
three of them, and they were the progeny of, By and by, when ye came to be a most pro- 
a hen that surely had a complaint, and were voking plague, I had you for a pastime; 
a main cause of our hurrying on to Chelten- which I jealouse is the cause ye tell me that 
ham, for they were dreadful. horses have yawp appeties, and that grumes 
are eating moths at the college of Oxford. 
Howsomever, ca’ canny, my lad, Geordie; 
for ye see that, if I had not been a man of 
discretion, I, who was not come of a pedigree 


in . never could have been in a way to write to 
. e . 
Cheltenham is a most fine place; and ther for a replenishment. In short, take tent, and 


ph dh ace wpe 5 waren ath 5 ord Yor eschew racing cattle, and ponder well the 
ae ee ee ee Ylo’ercome of my experience, making your 


pinched. ‘home by the chumla lug, and going to the 
It happened that we put up at the “Plough kirk on the Lord’s on oo? 


ee biding; and, the morning) , . : 
—_ Bs whe Rohptengn ge he gheate my, Dut, Geordie, no to be overly on you, I will 
alter our art clot. , 8 Yinow make an end; and maybe ye’ll find in 


w -room : . . 
breakfast, I went do fader coffee rooms the corner enclosed a bit slip of paper, with 
before me and my wife would go out with) 


Clemy, to see the bill of fare, in which I saw| the Which, and what I have said, trusting you 


there was to be a roasted lion, with sweet| "i wanes. ens yone arm Seether, than. Sour 
h ’ sleeve will let you, I subscribe myself your 
sauce for dinner. 


: ...,,/oving gotchard ARCHIBALD PLack. 
“Bless my saul!’ quo’I to the waiter, “can S& P 


that be atrue lion?”—whereupon your father, | = 
who was sitting in a box hard by, rose and, cities Othman 
told me, with a pleasant smile, in a very : : ; = — 
couthy manner for a lord to do, that it was THE NEW NOVELS FOR AUGUST. 
only a hare which had been shot byane’er-do-| Tys may be thought rather a large head- 
weel poacher; and from that time we sidled jing, when it is found that we limit ourselves 
into an acquaintance, till from less to more, 119 merely six volumes out of a huge number 
invited him to take a cut of the lion with us,/_ three “Mrs. A rmytage,” and three “ Jer- 
which was the cause of your being born upon ningham, or the Inconsistent Man.” The 
earth, and may be the reason how you came!iwo novels which it hath seemed good unto 
to write to me for a replenishment. lus to select from among so many, have no 
After this introduction, I soon could see, affinity, whatever—no common tie; save that, 
by the e’e in my neck, that the young lord though antipodes, each is of high excellence, 
was casting a sheep’s eye at our Cléemy, who and, in the current season, at the very head 
came, in time, to be her ladyship, your lawful of its class. 
mother. At first, for a convenient season, | Upon the peculiar character and style of 
had no broo of this; for I have aye had a Mrs, Gore’s novels we have already had re- 
notion that lords were a kind of canary-headed peated occasion to expatiate with warm ap- 
cattle, having, for the most part, a want; but probation. Her admirable facility, ease, bril- 
in the end, I was in a sense constrained, by liancy, ready wit, and feminine lightness of 
your granny’s exhortations, to make myself/touch—together with her thorough knowl- 
Voit. XX X.—-November, 1836 41 





LETTER XXVII, 
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edge of certain aspects of town life, and es-jof that large property which, without in the 
pecially of that fluctuating portion of society meanwhile permitting his interference in the 
which, belonging to the aristocracy, have most trivial matter, his mother was improv- 
hardly a well-defined or assured position in ing and nursing——spending her years in se- 
any rank, and of the squatters and borderers on clusion, devoted to his ultimate interests, but 
the upper regions—render her as indisputa- angered and jealous if he ventured to order 
bly the manners-painter of what is termed a horse from the stables by his direct au- 
Fashionable Life, as distinguished from Pa- thority—Arthur would be in the Guards; and 
trician Life, as Cooper is of the Back-Set- in the Guards he was. 
tlements and the Sea. In sketching the Bal- Mrs, Armytage chose, in the exercise of 
timore family, for example. in the present her prerogative, to marry her children in the 
delightful work, and the Poet Chronos, we style of a sovereign prince, without the small- 
cannot imagine of any living writer approach-'est reference to their own inclination or 
ing within many degrees of her. Mr. Hook power of choice; and the young guardsman 
might, indeed, have given her Mrs, Dykes imagined he had at least as good a right to 
Robsey; but it would have been in carica- please himself. Before he had leisure to de- 
ture. One decided improvement in “ Female bate the point, love stepped in and settled it 
Domination,” even upon Mrs. Gore’s former for him, beyond the intervention of his arbi- 
novels, we must notice thus early. She has. trary mother’s authority. Arthur said, that, 
without degenerating into faultless monsters, if he had proposed for a girl with the beauty 
endowed her personages with much more and virtue of an angel, and a million in the 
heart than she was wont to allow to Fashion- funds, his mother would raise objections; but 
ables, and taken pleasure in developing the his adored Marian was, by his own admis- 
germ of serious feeling and warm affection sion, without a shilling of fortune, or any 
that lies hid even in things frivolous. She connexions, save disagreeable ones. She was 
has accomplished more—she has drawn out the offspring of a Mr. and Mrs. Baltimere, 
an exceedingly amusing and gently stimulat- of Baker Street—the mother ill-mannerd, the 
ing story to three volumes, without the aid of father ill-connected. His amiable, gentle, 
a single delicate involvement, /iaison. seduc-'prudent, and magnanimous sister, Sophia, 
tion, horror, suicide, or revolting crime or the mediating angel at all times between him 
villany of any sort. We hope the example and his mother’s wrath, was driven to the 
will not be lost. end of her kind wits in contriving palliations 
If the female world, according to the wasp- of conduct which she could scarce herself 
ish lover of Patty Blount, is divided into approve. But the Baltimores had their me- 
two classes, Mrs. Armytage, “an heiress in rits; and, in Mrs. Gore’s handling, the family 
her own right, and a widow uncontrolled,” group of Baker Street, with its collaterals, 
belongs to that in which “ the love of sway” have received ample justice. The following 
predominates. She is smitten with the pas- sketch is in its kind inimitable:— 


sion of power, and exercises the strictest , 
. . “ + 

despotism over children, servants, and de-| “‘!” the present frame of Europeon society, virtue 
eitenes: (Bebe only Geasened by nelle and vice are no longer “ultimate facts:” there are 
Po. oe Se <a a, Avis virtues and vices for every station and degree. Foran 
ited submission to her will, She is a proud, Honourable John Percy, for instance, to be called 
high-minded, and high-tempered, but a gene- « Jack Percy,” implies the currency of good fellow- 
rous woman; av affectionate mother, though ship in the world of fashion; but for a Mister Balti- 
. , > : ” 
rendering her dependent son and daughter aioe, peace peer * be ee oo ae 
wretched; a‘hospitable neighbour and a libe-'""> ecided disorderiness of morals or finances. 
val : ’ \ tw hee + 9 [Such a Jack must needs be a man cunning in the odds, 
ral mistress, adored by her servants anG expert at billiards, addicted to punch, knowing in 
tenants. In her maiden and married life, horseflesh, the very Samuel Johnson of the slang dic- 
affairs run on smoothly ; for her father meekly tionary: and, unfortunately, the father of Arthur Army- 
yielded to her imperious will; and, against tage’s ome ve commonly called re» stm oo 
his, she married a good-natured, easy man,|¥'t® @ smal mart decreasing income, and a large an 

to whom she was deeply attached, and who, “908 ae : : 
"by pty ’ *| “Mrs, Baltimore, though not in her turn called Jill, 
for the few years they lived together, let her! was scarcely a more eligible connexion than her hus- 
have all her own way. Thus all goes well. |band. Well born, but endowed only with a very pretty 
There is no rival near her throne until her/face, she had eloped in a tandem, at sixteen; expect- 


son grows up; when he, though possessing |g te live with her dear Baltimore the same dressy, 
in Tee : ; 6" P 5 noisy, mail-driving, racketine life she had seen him 


no immediate rights of heritage, begins to living at the watering-place where their ill-starred ac- 
assert those of manhood and of independent quaintance originated. But Jack, disappointed in his 
life. Instead of studying law, to qualify|notion of having married an Irish heiress, wisely !udged 
himself for the senate and the management)that bachelor pleasures are by no means calculated for 
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conjugal participation. He did not choose that there)place her; and, as Mrs. Dyke Robsey was almost as 
should be a Mrs. Jack; and Mrs. Baltimore, sccord-| good-natured a woman as her more prolific sister, it 
ingly, being totally deficient in the qualifications which) was soon settled among them that, instead of taking 
inspire a woman |possession of the attic destined to her use in Baker 
“\ Well order’d home man’s best delight to make,’ ee Miss er ee aoe: heerwes ae up 
. iby her parents, should be “ brought out” by her aunt 
became a dawdle and a slattern. Finery she could) with all the advantages derivable from qnentellans, 
not renounce; but poverty willed that it should be vulgar, bustling, fussy wealth. Jack, who had sense 
faded an: shabby finery; and ringlets and rouge com- enough to feel that among Ais companions there was 
bined with soiled satins and rumpled linen, to endow no one he should like to see entangle the affections of 
her —— an air, the last a well-thinking woman would yi daughter, sanctioned Marian’s translation with a 
wittingly incur. alf. . * "seal as ‘ 

** Still, with all her offences to the eye, there eee nn ae mien in 
something not wholly despicable in Mrs. Baltimore.|the morning papers the name of Mrs, Dyke Robsey 
ys hd ore Saas 9 ons 8 Iren whose land Miss Baltimore,” in the list of the company at the 

e on her luxuries; anc 4 “) P illic’ 
much as she loved a smart inp ar ante gown, wil ingly pe oe asent — ity bed at Willis’a, volt herself 

. : , J ply repaid for the sacrifice of her dear girl’s aid in 
resigned all, to afford a good tilbury and 4 fine horse making frocks for the children; or her dear girl’s com- 
a her ry a whom er 4 alone, by the way, of all ,any throughout those long evenings which the * good 
Baltimore! ’ fellowship’ of Jack so often rendered solitary.” 

The society of such a house, as may easily be con-. 

jectured, was anything but select. Afew young noble| The « pretty Marian,” the future Mrs. 
men in their nonage were occasionally to be seen at Arth a ' “ a od F hz 

Jack Baltimore’s, who, on attsxining their majority, ‘ rther Armytage, is, lndece, quite 8 Coa 
were heard of three no more; but, for the most part, )'"8 Creature; and her fresh and beautifully 
the circle was composed of “coaching,” smoking, fancy feminine character is exquisitely developed 
sort of men—each with his terrier or his bull-dog by skilful and delicate gradations. Shy and 
mae | o his a a his good song OF timid in that strange and chilling circle in 

s good story, appropriately his own; each the best ‘. ‘ jonalt’ « inter 
fellcee in the Con par xref heed rcer re Bertie agrse which she finds herself an interloper—-sus- 
squabbles with the fellow-creatures his inferiors. For- pected, a afier the honeymoon, watene? ay 
tunately for Mrs. Baltimore, strong conjugal and mo. her late adorixg lover, to be as silly and sim- 
therly affections had preserved her, in morals ani re- ple as she was sweet and affectionate—the 
putation, free from blemish, amidst such injurious as-/humble and gentle Marian emerges by fine 
sociations ; but they had not tended to improve her degrees into what Nature had made her—a 
manners or refine her mind. All these best fellows in sp sps . +e os 
the world were heartily welcome to her house. They oe of keen sensibility, of quick, if silent, 
evinced no disgust towards her slipshod habits ; were Observation, and great hidden strength and 
ever ready to lend their sticks or whips to her seven elevation of character. 
little boys, and to swear by George or the Lord Harry,) Another female character, Sophia Army- 
se ey baby was the most promising puppy of the tage, the daughter of the female despot, is 

. almost the only piece of absolute female 


“We have described Mrs. Baltimore’s better pro- . aie ‘ terre 
pensities; her ruling foible was an arJent aspiration Perfection skilfully redeemed from insipidity, 


after fashion. She knew that, as the wife of a sport-.with which we are acquainted. The reader 
ing man, and still more as the mother of his large will murmur at her being made the victim of 
family, she could not pretend to much enjoyment of her imperious mother—repentant or remorse- 
the pomps and vanities of the world. Stil!, she could ful too late 
not refrain from bending a wistful eye upon the ball- ° * , h 
describing details of the Morning Post, or the flashy! The marriage of Arthur with the daughter 
vis-a-vis that rolled along beneath her windows; ai. of Jack Baltimore is contracted without the 
though without exactly wishing that heaven had made|consent of his mother, who, grieved and in- 
py such a man as the yellow nabob/dignant at its celebration, haughtily declines 
whose hoards were the origin of that gaudy hammer: aj) jnterference. He goes abroad with his 
cloth, or of those banquets with their plateaux of gold)" ‘ , : is 

young wife, with the intention of living upon 


It was, therefore, a great delight to her when her sis- : . : 
ter, Mrs. Dyke Robsey, who, instead of marrying 2, small independence left him by a relation; 


Jack, had married a Jacob, came to settle in a hand- which, however, is quite inadequate to the 
some house in Portland Place, on occasion of her hus requirements of the expectant heir of Holy- 
Sag Delite expen nun b a beer well. In the meanwhile the family borough 
n that a man who,) Thar ‘ . 

with ten thousand a-year, drove job horses, and had| of Phoroton, which Mrs. Armytage had 
his carriages turned out by a bargain-builder in the always intended her son to represent in par- 
borough, ‘was not worth his salt,” Mrs. B. saw in liament, becomes vacant, and she starts her 
her sister’s opera-box, equipages, and gorgeous estab- pragmatical nephew, Reginald Maudsley, 
a an endless source of pride and pleasure to| whom, upon the expression of her sovereign 

“ Let us do her justice!—it was net of herself she|Pleasure, she expects as a thing of courgsy to 
thought, but of her pretty Marian—her promising|S°° returned, in opposition to all the rival 
Marian, who was now leaving the school at which it/country interests. But the times of reform 
had cost her mother so many personal sacrifices to|were arrived; and, to vex and thwart her, 
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and create a job for himself, a scheming 
attorney, happily named Gump/lion, takes it 
upon himself to start her absent son in op- 
position to her candidate; and Arthur is at 
once placed the highest on the poll, while 
his mother’s man is by far the lowest of three 
or four candidates. 

The struggle between maternal pride and 
affection and the ruling passion is admirably 
represented. Mrs. Armytage, the mother, 
even when baffled in the contest, cannot help 
secretly sympathizing in the joyous shouts of 
“ Armytage for ever !” and, as soon as she 
is convinced that her son was no party to her 
defeat, and that he had in no way offered op- 
position to her will, he returns home, and 
they are so far reconciled. But, before his 
explanatory letter arrives and touches her 
latent generosity of mind—for Mrs. Army- 
tage is a noble tyrant where her will is re 
ceived law, and where her petulant and gusty 
temper, nursed into caprice by the indulgence 
and servile submission of all around, is un- 
crossed—a visiter arrives at Holywell who 
does not smooth the way for the return of 
Arthur. The scene is characteristic anc 
spirited. 


** After having implied rather than expressed to her 
servants and acquaintances a disinclination that 
Arthur’s name should be uttered in her hearing, she 
now grew pettish at their servile acqui: scence ; fancy- 
ing that every one must be in league to withhold 
from her even the necessary intelligence concerning 
the movements of her son. She would have died 
rather than inquire, even of Sophia, whether any fresh 
intimations of Arthur’s intentions bad reached Thoro- 
ton ; yet still she was dying to ask. Did Arthur pur- 
pose to treat her with utter contempt, with utter defi- 
ance ’—Did he mean to take her by surprise, with a 
view of forcing her into reconciliation? What did he 
—what could he intend’? Was he come? Was he 
coming ? 

Alas! the coming of the successful candidate be- 
gan to appear almost as problematical as the going of 
the defeated one ; while Arthur stayed away, Reginald 
stayed on ; assiduous to his cousin Armytage—thrice 
assiduous to his cousin Sophia! On the fifth day 
following the election, he was about to accompany 
them from the breakfast-room to the drawing-room, 
and pursue by an observation of the N.N.E. of the 
house, the wheathcr-wise announcement he had been 
deducing from the aspect of the S.S.W., when the at- 
tention of all three was attracted by the sound of ap- 
proaching wheels; and, for the fiftieth time, Sophy 
coloured crimson, Maudsley bit his lips, and Mrs. 
Army tage tried, flurriedly, to look unconcerned, in the 
conviction that the vehicle advancing toward the por- 
tico of Holywell contained no less a personage than 
him who had been so long regarded as its heir ! 

In this belief, not one of them chose to move to- 
wards the window, for the verification of their hopes 
and fears; but each, though pretending to look else- 
where, soon discerned that the expected chsise and 
four was nothing better than a knowing natty gig, 
containing a stranger and his servant—a sporting-look- 
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ing man, with a sporting-looking servant, and a poach- 
ing-looking prick-eared dog, on the look-out between 
them ; or, it might be, two servants—or two sportsmen 
—or three poaching dogs—it was impossible exactly 
to determine of whom or what the party might consist. 
“*Mr. Newbell’s clerk, whom I am expecting down 
about the renewal of the Farringham lease,’ said Mrs. 
Armytage, greatly relieved and resuming her usual 
dignity of demeanour.—‘ Rather the tuner from York,’ 
observed Sophia, almost as well satisfied as her 
mother ; ‘I wrote yesterday to my old friend, Mr. 
Blowpipe, the organist, to beg he would send one of 
his people to my piano.’—* Piano-forte tuners and at- 
torney’s clerks !’ reiterated Mr. Maudsley with amaze- 
ment. ‘My dear Miss Armytage, you must be blind : 
that was the finest horse I ever beheld in harness.’— 
*I did not look at the horse—I was thinking of the 
man,’—‘I did look at the horse,’ said Reginald, with a 
grim smile, ‘and therefore form my conclusion that the 
man was a gentleman.’—* Why not as easily a horse- 
dealer ” said Sophia, who made it a point to dispute 
her cousin’s dictatorial decrees.’—*‘ Because,’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Armytage, petulantly, ‘Mr. Maudsley is 
probably aware that he is’ ‘Mr. Baltimore !’ inter- 
rupted a footman, throwing open the door; and in 
bustled active Jack, the vivacity of whose movements 
had left old Simmons some quarter of a mile in the 
rear—‘ How are you, Ma’am ?—Happy to make your 
acquaintance, Mrs. Armytage!--Thought to have 
been here last night ; but the people at the Blue Boar 
at Thoroton, where I put up, insisted that the raad was 
not good travelling after dark. Tobe sure, there is a 
devil of a gravel-pit just before you turn into the lodge 
gate, where perhaps I might have found neat accom- 
modation for man and horse, and if’ * Sir ?’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Reginald Maudsley, advancing with solemn 
gesture towards the stranger, evidently with the inten- 
tion of asking him the nature of his business with Mrs, 
Armytage, whose astonishment and disgust at the in- 
trusion were sufficiently manifest.--* Mr. Baltimore 
--the father, I believe, of Mrs. Arthur Armytage ” 
inquired Sophia, timidly intercepting his movements, 
but judging it necessary to interfere before further 
offence was given or taken,—* Exactly !—Arthur’s 
sister, Miss Sophy, I presume ? demanded Jack, in re- 
turn. ‘Ay, I guessed as much, by the likeness, 
And Mrs. Armytage, too—devilish strong resemblance 
to my friend Arthur—might swear to the breed as 
safely as to a foal of Johanna’s! But | am keeping 
you all standing,’ cried Jack, checking himself, and 
turning with unsuspecting good humour to look for a 
chair; in which, having coolly seated himself, even 
Mrs. Armytage was not proof against the frankness of 
his self-possession. They all sat down, overmastered 
by his impudence.—* You see Ma’am,” said he, (ab- 
ruptly repelling the advance of Sophia’s pet spaniel, a 
blemish in whose genealogy the knowing eye of Jack 
had mechanically detected,) ‘ you see, Ma’am, I have 
made my way here on a false scent: ran down to 
Newmarket t’other day for the Spring meeting, with 
young Lord Hardup, and was persuaded by Tom 
Warley and Parson Longodds to push on to Croxton 
for the first day’s running, as Tom’s bay filly was’ 
“* Mrs. Armytage no longer repressed her symptoms 
of impatience; and Maudsley seemed only waiting 
her nod to interfere with the sporting intelligence of 
her guest. 
“* When, as we were journeying it through 
Grantham at the rate of twelve miles an hour, and 
turnpikes paid,’ resumed the reckless Jack, ‘ what 
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should I see, placarded in black and white, as large 
as ‘Try Turner’s,’ or the outside of the Leeds 
Regulator, but ‘ Armytage at the head of the poll!” 
Hailed coachce in a second—pulled up—and in five 
words made out to my great surprise, that my son-in- 
law, whom I fancied to be wasting his time and money 


25 


3 
ing under his instructions, blundered sadly in 
affecting effrontery and dash of manner, and in 
attempting boldly to seize her nettle mother- 
in-law. From this amusing and abortive effort 
to assert her independence, Marian shrank 





yonder among the Johnny Crapauds, was electioneer- 
ing here at home among the Johnny Bulls—standing, 
as the saying is, in hopes of getting a seat. Ha! ha! 
ha! So, says I to myself—‘Are ye there, my 
hearty?’ . _ - 

“© My brother is still in France,’ said Sophia, hastily, 
dreading her mother’s interposition. 

“Ay, so I hear from Mr. Gumption, and the other 
gentlemen of his committee ; and more’s the pity,” 
cried Baltimore; ‘for as I said to ’em this morning, 
what business has a young chap with Ais prospects, | 
heir to one of the finest estates in the county, to stay 
gambling and masquerading among such a set of out- 
sider’s as the fellows in Paris-—a pack of snobs that 
run their sham matches in a sand-pit, and hunt hedge- 
hogs with buckhounds !” 

**Have you heard lately from Mrs. Arthur Army- 
tage ”” inquired Sophia, almost trembling as she 
spoke. 

“* Not these six weeks. Marian used to be a toler- 
able correspondent when she was gadding about with 
her aunt Robsey to Cheltenham and Weymouth, Mar- 
gate and Broadstairs. But Paris seems to have turned 
her little head.” 

** You will not regret, then, any circumstance that! 
tends to recall my brother to England ” 

“You mean about the election’ NotI? As I said’ 
this morning to the gentleman at Thoroton who acts 
as Arthur’s factotum—a knowing sort of blade that, 
and seems to have served my son-in-law con a mory, 
as they say in France—if Arthur Armytage, of Holy-| 
well Park, hasn’t a right to be in Parliament, who has, | 
I should like to know ? And, as Gumption observed) 
in answer, the notion of pitting a mettled lad like him 
against such a cream-faced tailor as young Spalding, 
(whom they blackballed last year at the Cocoa Tree,) 
or such a spoony as” 








“ We ought perhaps to have introduced you to my|to kind Aunt Robsey! 
cause for poor Marian’s premature confine- 
meni—to her a painful cause—one of those 
things which the gentle, isolated creature 
kept and pondered in her heart. Arthur, 


cousin, Mr. Reginald Maudsley,” stammered Miss) 
Armytage, hazarding anything rather than the personal | 
commentary which was half escaping the lips of Jack 
Baltimore ; and Jack, with an involuntary ‘Whew !’ 
half arose from his seat to duck a courteous bow to 


Oo 


back into herself: having still farther dis- 


igusted the imperious and high-bred Mrs. 
\Armytage, and misled and grieved Sophia. 


Yet Marian, with her affected Parisian man- 
ners and regrets for leaving France, and all 
her personal and collateral offences against 
the dignity and pride of Mrs. Armytage, and 
though esteemed perfecily insignificant in her 
own character, was becoming a very import- 
ant object to her mother-in-law. She was ill, 
and— 


‘“‘“When the eminent medical practitioner, an 
authority which not even Mrs. Armytage could ven- 
ture to impugn, pronounced that the sufferer was not 
only seriously ill but the life of her expected child 
imminently endangered, the lady of Holywell could 
scarcely forgive herself her former unbelief, or Arthur 
his remissness, in not acquainting her with the real 
state of the case. Marian now acquired a wholly new 
position in her sight. The future heir—the new 
Arthur--the Armytage to come—formed a link con- 
necting her indissolubly with the family. The ques- 
tion henceforth was not to resent her faults or failings, 
but to amend, or at least to conceal them from the 
world. But of what avail to concert future measures ? 
Marian’s life was said to be actually in peril. There 
was not a more solicitous inquirer after every change 
f symptoms than Mrs. Armytage. 


Conceive the anger and mortification of 


Mrs. Armytage, when the daughter of a Jack 
Baltimore had the hardihood to produce pre- 


imaturely a little girl, and to name it Harriet, 
according to the tenure of an old promise 


And there was a 


the defeated candidate, which the defeated candidate|\who had married for love, and within the 


returned with a frozen salutation, such as might have| 
done honour to the statue of the C 
Don Juan. 

“ But Mrs. Armytage’s disgust by this time exceeded 


all contro}; and, rising from her seat with an air of ©S 
nified impatience, she observed to her daughter-—|bours, hose daughter, Lady Laura, the 
this gentleman have anything to acquaint me with, bosom friend of his sister, would have been 


» you will find his wife, save 


dig 
which it is necessary for me to know 
me in the library. I have business with Hardiwood. | 
Mr. Maudsley do me the favour, I beg, to remain here, 
with your cousin.’ And, scarcely curtseying, she wit-| 
drew sll her majesty from the room. 

** Well, upon my honour !” ejaculated Jack, as the 
door closed after her, “Royalty is a joke to Mrs.. 
Armytage !” 


Arthur arrives at last, is graciously receiv- 
ed, and goes to attend his duties in Parlia- 
ment, leaving his gentle little wife at Holly- 


jin t 
land romped with as a brother. 
though somewhat haughty and reserved with casual 
visiters, had her old-standing jokes and friendly words 
of mutual understanding with Aim; so that, after a fort- 
well. The‘ humble violet” had, at first, act-/night passed in London, a particular chair came to be 


iE 
welcome a guest who knew her ten children name by 
iname, and which of them had been run away with by 
his pony, and which had so narrowly escaped drowning 


relyear, was now leading, if not a gay, yeta 
ommendatore ‘very happy and disengaged bachelor-life in 


|London. 


He was much in the society of the 
timable Rotherhams, his Yorkshire neigh- 


for the pride of his mother. 
It was so easy to walk home from the house arm-in- 


arm with his friend, Lord Greta, straight to St. James’ 


Place; and Lady Rotherham was so glad to see and 


he reservoir,and whom one and all called ¢ Arthur,’ 
Even Lady Laura, 
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apportioned as that of Arihur Armytage at Lord Roth-|the expected close of the session, almost as eagerly as 
erham’s table, and a particular corner of a particular her sister-in-law.” 

sofa, in Lady Rotherham’s drawingroom, to bear his , 4 X 

name. His worthy host and hostess considered that) Such is a fair specimen of the even tenor 
they were doing not only what was kind, but what of this agreeable romance—f its level parts. 
Was right, in affording to the son of their old friend, Mr, Wemmersley, a shrewd, spiteful, mis- 
placed in such a position as Arthur, a resource against chief-making, low-born man, who, to the great 


the temptations of idleness and dissipation. They 
left him no excuse for wasting his time and his money offence of Mrs. Armytage and the other mag- 


in barrack-rooms or clubs. nates of the Riding, had presumed to niche 
“ And in such a mode of life, it must be owned that himself in some angle between their ring- 
there was something peculiarly agreeable to Arthur. fences—contrived, in a morning visit, to let 
He liked the stir of a large family, combined with 'be|noor Marian hear all the painful truth—and 
regulerity of an orderly one. He liked the donhommie litul 
of the Greta tribe—their cheerfulness—their cordial-|* atte enone. 
ity. The whole thing came refreshingly to him after| “ Sophia would have given a great deal to ascertain, 
a prolonged residence at Paris; where, if he had found after the departure of the Wemmersleys, how much 
much to amuse, he had seen little to approve. But of this commentary on Arthur’s conduct had reached 
now he was once more among people of his own caste the ears of her sister-in-law, But she could not haz- 
and kind, he was very happy—perfectly happy—too ard a direct inqu ry; and Marian’s simplicity of mind 
happy, perhaps, considering that, in the first year of was exactly calculated to defeat any other mode of 
his marriage, he was for the first time separated from attack. The moment she detected any one trying to 
his wife. discover her sentiments, she made twice as ample a 
** Marian’s letters, however, arrived as regularly as declaration as the occasion needed, often avowing much 
the post, to remind him that if he was enjoying him-|more than the mancuvrer was bent on ascertaining, 
self, she was sad and a sufferer. She complained of Miss Armytage was almost afraid of learning, not only 
the dulness of the time which was passing for him so that Arthur’s wife bad overheard all, but to what ex- 
pleasantly; entreating him, however, and with perfect/tent that all affected her feelings, and was likely to 
sincerity of heart, not to apply himself too severely tolinfluence her conduct, 
the duties of his new vocation; not to give up his; ‘*She noticed, however, that Marian that evening 
thoughts foo exclusively to polities; to seek the relax- looked paler and sadder than usual; and, on her retir- 
ation 80 indispensable for his health; to avoid the anx-|ing to rest, ventured to observe to her mother that 
ious fears for herself which she knew must be pressing Mrs. Arthur’s strength and spirits were manifestly de 
on his mind. clining. But Mrs. Armytage, whose thoughts were 
_ “ Arthur’s heart almost reproached him with dupli- engrossed by the splendid nursery furniture and nur- 
city while he was perusing these affectionate and can- sery suits she had that morning received from town for 
did outpourings of Marivn’s feelings. Yet he had done the use of the little heir of Holywell, and purposed 
no wrong; had no conjugal backslidings with which to presenting on the morrow to her daughter-in-law, at- 
reproach himself; and to have volunteered to his wife tributed her langour to the approach of the event so 
a self-accusation of finding himself too prone to bache- anxiously anticipated by the family. 
lor enjoyments, and too happy in her absence, would) ‘* The morrow came; the gifts, courteously offered 
have been at once an injury and an insult. and accepted, scarcely seemed for a moment to occupy 
a He profited, therefore, by her often-repeated ex- the attention of the listless Marian, Old Mrs. Mack- 
hortations, to amuse himself during the intervals of his|lin, who had presided over the birth of Arthur and 
parliamentary duties:—dining with the Rotherhams,' Sophia, and ever since formed a sort of fixture among 
lounging in the Park with Greta,or dancing at Almack’s the green and ever-springing olive branches at Greta 
with Lady Laura, whenever they were at the trouble Castle, was somewhat scandalized to see the young 
of procuring hima subscription, June, with itsthorns lady to whom she was now about to devote her ser- 
and its roses, its strawberries and its villa-dejeunes, had vices, so insensible to the beauty of the Valenciennes 
already begun; and, though Arthur was not heartless cockades, and the fineness of the cambric robing; and 
enough to purpose prolonging his sojourn in town one felt persuaded that Mrs. Armytage must be indignant 
hour beyond the necessities of the case, yet he didjat the ingratitude of her daughter-in-law. But she 
sometimes almost regret that the days passed so quick- was mistaken. Mrs. Armytage liked Marian the better 
ly, and that the hours were of imperceptible duration.|for her indifference to such things.—She began to 
“ The fault might in some measure lie with his mo-/hope that her mind was less vulgar and trivial than she 
ther. The atmosphere of Holywell was so apt to be a had imagined. , 
stormy one! too stormy for a man of Arthur’sindo-| ‘Time wore on. The days, long and Midsummer- 
lent complexion and cheerful temper. He dreaded /ish as they were, passed away. All the papers agreed 
the tracaseeries of the place—the testiness of the old/in announcing the prorogation of Parliament for the 
servants—the dependence to which he found himself 21st ; and on the 23d, Arthur would be at Holywell! 
reduced. Grillon’s Hotel wanted (he flattered himself Still, Marian’s depression was not diminished, nor So- 
that such was his conviction) only Marian’s presence phia’s anxiety. The Duchess of Spalding, who, on 
to be a perfect Paradise; for, with all the duplicity of her annual journey northwards, was in the habit of 
this wicked world, few of us succeed in deceiving dignifying Mill Hill by making it her sleeping inn, 
others so completely as we succeed, without effort, in took the opportunity of paying a morning visit to Mrs. 
deceiving ourselves. , Armytage, on her progress home the following day; 
One person, meanwhile, was keenly alive to the apparently for the purpose of announcing her regret 
moral dangers of Arthur’s position. The clear-sighted that Arthur’s family engagements with the Rother- 
Sophia felt that in Marian’s place she should be less|hams had prevented her the happiness of catching a 
satisfied than Marian with the tenor of Artbur’s cor-|glimpse of him in town: and when Mrs. Armytage 
respondence; and was beginning to count the days to|drily replied that it gave her unfeigned pleasure to 
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hear of her son being engrossed by such satisfactory 
connexions, the Duchess had no readier means of re- 
venge than by redoubling her attentions to the sad 
and silent Marian; and assuring her that Mr. Army- 
tage had in some degree made the amende honourable, 
by promising that the first visit made by himself and 
his wife on her recovery, should be to Spalding Court. 
Marian smiled and bowed her ready acceptance. It 
was a solace to her to think that her first visit was not 
already pledged to Greta Castle. 

“But the information afforded by the gossipping 
Duchess, and incidentally confirmed in Lady Honoria’s 
chit-chat with Miss Armytage, that Arthur was the 
gayest of the gay, the most bachelor-like of bachelor- 
husbands, did not prepare the family to receive with 
patience his announcement that ‘very particular en- 
gagements in town would prevent his being at home 
till the 25th, when Lord Greta had promised him a 
place in his carriage.’ 

“* Why not come in his own?’ exclaimed his proud 
mother. 

“*Why not come in the mail” exclaimed the impa- 
tient Marian. 

“*Why not come at once?’ thought even the for- 
bearing Sophia.’’ 

Marian was taken seriously ill; and Arthur, 
sent for by express,— 


“ Haggard with the fatigue and anxiety of his jour- 
ney, he rushed into the drawingroom at Holywell, pre- 
pared to hear the worst, which the solemn deportment 
of old Simmons on the hall steps had already partly 
communicated. He was at a loss to interpret the ex 
pression of his mother’s countenance. It was not that 
of affliction—no!—Marian must be still alive ;—it was 
that of intense vexation. But Sophia, seeing her 
brother incapable of uttering a syllable of inquiry, ex- 
plained all in a few kind words. His wife was safe, 
and he was the father of a little girl. 

“In another minute he was in Marian’s darkened 
chamber, awaiting the precautions necessary for the 
announcement of his arrival; and, touched as he already 
was, the tears fell from his eyes as, concealed behind 
her curtain, he listened to the faint accents in which 
she murmured, “ Another disappointment!—I fancied 
I,heard a carriage!—Will he never come? Shall I 
never—never see him again?” 

But this one painful moment was followed by hours 
of unqualified happiness. With one hand locked in 
her busband’s, while contemplating the beauty of the 
sleeping babe, which bore so remarkable a resem- 
blance to Arthur, it certainly never occurred to Marian 
that the birth of so fair and promising a creature could 
be a source of annoyance to any human being. Yet, 
the steward’s-room at Holywell, participating in the 
vexation of its lady, had almost refused to drink a 
health to the newly-born ; and at what quarter of the 
universe Miss Armytage the Second was wished, by 
the whole population of the village, it might not be 
discreet to conjecture. 

The disappointment of the poorer tenants was, how- 
ever, of brief duration. Mrs. Armytage’s attention was 
roused to the possibility that her mortification might 
become evident to the neighbourhood, by a visit of 
congratulation from the inevitable proprietor of Mill- 
Hill ; who mingled with his felicitations the expression 
of an earnes: hope that the next child born at Holy 
well might be a boy. She accordingly gave orders 
that, although no bells were to be rung, nor beacon, 
nor bonfire to be kindled, all the expected gratuities 
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tivity continued. The ox need not be roasted whole; 
but it might still be apportioned to the poor. 

* Although she prepared herself to receive with 
the blandest courtesy the congratulations of the neigh- 
bourhood and the good wishes of her dependents on 
the occasion, Mrs. Armytage had very little patience 
with Marian’s exultation in finding herself the mother 
of a daughter. ‘* She had always so wished for a girl; 
—girls are such comforts, such companions to their 
mothers ;—boys such plagues, such disappointments! 
Her own, mother had gone through such anxieties with 
her seven unruly noisy boys! Her own mother had 
often told her there was more gratification to be hoped 
from the possession of one daughter, than from a dozen 
sons.’ 

“**Her own mother!’ As if the opinions of a Mrs. 
Baltimore of Baker Street were to be quoted ina 
case of heirship to Holywell Park; the ancient estate 
of Holywell—the inheritance of the family of Mauds- 
ley, from the days of Domesday-book! 

**But Marian was above propitiating her awful mo- 
ther-in-law, either by artifice or hypocrisy. She knew 
that Mrs. Armytage was vexed—old Mrs. Macklin had 
admitted the fact. But she did rejoice in her daughter, 
and would not conceal it.” 

Yet poor Marian concealed much. 

The following scene is, like all the work, 
charmingly natural. When the reader after- 
wards learns that the gentle and affectionate 
simpleton must, at this moment, have been 
fully conscious that the papers she had acci- 
dentally found, gave her husband a complete 
litle to the immediate possession of his mo- 
ther’s estate, under the will of his grand- 
father, and that she was herself the true Mrs, 
Armytage of Holywell, but generously eager 
to suppress all knowledge of the fact, lest it 
might distress the proud woman—her disin- 
terestedness and real greatness of mind is 
seen the more strikingly through the beauti- 
ful veil of her girlish simplicity. 

“*What letters, love, were you reading when I 
came into the room?” inquired Arthur, listlessly, of 
his wife, after having affectionately condoled with her 
on the increased languor of her looks. 

** ‘Nothing very interesting—only som; o'.1 papers,’ 
replied Marian, the paleness of her cheek giving place 
to a rising blush, as she attempted to thrust them still 
farther under the pillow of the sofa. 

**« They looked like letters.’ 

“*No!—only bills—papers. How long have you 
been in riding over from Spalding Court! and what 
did you settle with the Duchess about our visit” 

~ Nothing; as soon as you are strong enough to 
leave home, | am to write and let her know,” replied 
Arthur, still, with a marital instinct, keeping his eye 
on the pillow of the sofa. . 

“The next minute, the nurse, pr 


eviously summoned, 


brought in the baby; and Mrs. Arthur, in the delight 


of exhibiting the wonders of improvement which a 
lapse of twenty four hours had wrought in her darling, 
forgot her secret hoard. While she rose from the 
sofa, to gratify the infant with the brighter light of the 
window, Arthur quietly drew forth a handful of yel- 
low, soiled manuscripts, written in an old-fashioned 
Italian hand, which he seemed vaguely to recognise. 





should be bestowed, and all the preparations for fes- 


There were figures and dates mingled with the writ- 
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ing; the papers were probably what Marian had as-; ‘*But I do not think my aunt cares very much for 
serted—old, very old bills, scenery—she likes stir and bustle; and has heard that 

** What did you find in this rubbish to interest you?) the Derbyshire bathing-places are dull.” 
and why did you put aside the papers whenI came in?”| ‘Quite a mistake, I assure you!—Buxton is ex- 
he now inquired, when Marian, turning round, saw the|tremely gay. All the people from Liverpool, Man- 
roll in his hand, his natural ingenuousness returning| chester, and Birmingham, frequent Buxton: there are 
the moment his jealous suspicions were relieved. |plenty of balls—the place will just suit her.” 

“* Because I thought you might be angry with me) “I hope not,” said Marian, innocently; ‘for she has 
for reading them, instead of giving them at once to promised to come on as far as Scarborough, and take 
your mother,’ replied Marian, with equal frankness. |a house large enough to hold us all—one of the best in 
‘Mrs. Macklin found them in a recess of the old ebony the place—and we are to go over and spend a month 
press, of which she begged the use for the nursery.|with her. I am sure the sea-air will be of great ser- 
They seem to be of no consequence—we may as well vice to the baby.” 
burn them—they would not have been left in the press) “My dear love, the baby requires no service. I 
had they been worth preserving.” never saw a more healthy child.” 

***True—I will burn them in my own room’ said; “So Mrs. Macklin says—the finest she ever nursed— 
Arthur; ‘it is so hot a day that the blaze might in-|much the finest! Still I think [I should like to go to 
commode you.’ Scarborough.” 

** «Give them to Macklin to burn; there is a fire in| “You forget your visit to the Spaldings,” said Arthur. 
the nursery.’ | **Oh! no—I would not, on any account, give up my 

“* Never give papers to servants to burn,’ said Ar- visit to the Spaldings. But it need not interfere with 
thur, carelessly. ‘ At best, they lose their time (which (he Scarborough plan; for my aunt and uncle have de- 
is yours) trying to gratify their curiosity by decipher-|termined to time their tour, so as to be here for Don- 
ing what cannot be of the slightest importance to them; caster races. Papa, you know, comes down every year 
at worst, they set fire to the chimney.’ ‘to the races, and this time they will all come together; 

‘And he put the papers into his pocket. A word oaly think, how delightful!” 
or two had met his eye which excited his curiosity;; And Arthur did think—and with a face rueful as the 
and striking must the word have been which arrested professional countenance of the expounder of sepul- 
his attention at such a moment; for, on entering Ma-|chral emblems in Westminster Abbey. The idea of 
rian’s room, the utmost effervescence of human petu- presenting his pretty little wife to his mother’s friends 
lence was fretting in his bosom. But there was some- and the aristocratic world of Yorkshire, sarrounded by 
thing in the feminine youthfulness of her appearance Robseys—Jack Baltimores-—-and Tom Warleys! Ra- 
and manner, especially just then, enhanced by the ther emigrate at once to the Illinois, or Swan River! 
first expansion of motherly feeling, peculiarly calcu-|) “And what have you said in reply to all these 
lated to turn away wrath. She was mild, pale, low-|schemes?” he inquired, in a hesitating voice. 
voiced—very different from the affected Parisian belle} ‘*That Icould decide on nothing till I had consulted 
whose nervous tone of over-excitement had so roused you.” 
the prejudices of Mrs. Armytage. However much) And Jon nothing, till I have learned what are my 
the daughter of Jack Baltimore and the niece of Mrs, moth——’’ He was going to add, ‘‘my mother’s plans 
Dyke Kobsey, there was nothing vulgar or offensive for the autumn;” but at that moment, his heart revolt- 
in Marian: she wanted only tact to become a charming ed against the servility of the phrase. 
woman—how small a deficiency in a wife! | *Do you not think that, as the day is so fine, Imight 

“* I have had letters from home this morning,’ said take a drive this morning?” inquired Marian, who was 
she, having apparently already forgotten Arthur’s ap- still loitering near the windows with her child in her 
propriation of Mrs. Macklin’s discoveries, |arms. 

“* Your family are well?’ | “Certainly--a drive would strengthen you and do 

* *Quite well; but evidently hurt that they saw so you good.” 
little of you while you were in town. I must write) “I do so want to have a peep at the tenants’ feast! 
and explain to them how completely you were en- Célestine says it is a triste affaire;——nothing but beef 
grossed by your Parliamentary duties.’ and beer; no swings, no merry-go-rounds, no pain d’- 

“(Parliamentary duties! Alas! now vast a screen épice as they have at the fétes in France. Still I should 
has that pretext uflorded to the faults and follies of really like to see the people enjoying themselves.” 
husband-kind! } “Why did you not accompany my mother, if you 

“*They are all dying to see little Harriet!’ con-|wished for a drive?” inquired Arthur, with a misgiving 
tinued Marian ; ‘and Mamma says that if Bob and/heart.” 

Jem had not been sent home trom Parson’s Green| “I did not think of it,” replied his wife; but the co- 
with the measles, she would have got into the mail as|lour rose self-accusingly on her pale cheek. 
soon as she heard of my safety, and come down to have! “You did not choose it, you mean,” said Arthur, 


a peep at us.’ smiling and shaking his head with a reproving gesture. 


* Arthur offered secret thanks to the Hygeia pre-| ‘*No! indeed--I should have liked it beyond any- 
siding over preparatory schools of the metropolis, thing!” cried Marian. “But, entre nous, Sophia hint- 
for having preserved hiv trom so great an evil—while/ed to me that Mrs. Armytage did not wish it.” 


wile | “Not wish for your company’—a very officious sug- 
my Unele and Aunt Robsey, who are tired of Chelten-| gestion of Sophia’s. Why should she suppose any such 
haw and Ramsgat-, tutend coming to the North this|thing?” 
atitumn, and making the tour of Buxton, Matlock, aud| “Ah! do not call any action of your sister’s officious?” 
Harrowygate.’ ‘exclaimed Marian, gently replacing her sleeping child 
‘““Phey had betier confine themselves to Derby-|in its derconnete, and taking a place on the sofa close 
sture,” interru ted Arthur—“Derbyshire is the most|/beside her husband. “I assure you it was with a most 
Picture que coun'y in England—I am sure they would/mournful face, and with tears in her eyes, that Sophy 
delight in Derbyshire-” ‘whispered to me her advice not to propose sending 


:—* But it was all for the best; for! 
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down the child into the village, or joining the party, 
unless you arrived in time to give me your arm.” 

“How strange, how unaccountable!” mused Ar- 
thur. 

“‘Not strange or unaccountable on the part of So- 
phia,” resumed his wife. ‘Sophia would do, and has 
done, everything in her power to spare me a moment’s 
mortification. If you did but know how kind, how 
very kind she was during your absence in London, 
when I was out of spirits, and perhaps, a little out of 
temper—sitting with me hour after hour, talking or si- 
lent, as pleased me best; reading to me, singing to me; 
just as my fancies were inclined.” 

“Dear, good girl!” ejaculated Arthur, pleased with 
his sister, and scarcely less with the cordial testimony 
of his wife. 

“And then she took such pains, in her mild, quiet 
way, to prevent my saying and doing things tha 
that”———-she hesitated. 

“Well?” 

“That might prejudice your mother against me. 
You know how very apt Mrs. Armytage is to take ex- 
ception about trifles; and you know how very disa- 
greeable she can make herself when she is displeas- 
ed.” 

‘Indeed, I do!” cried Arthur, with some energy, 
roused for the first time to consciousness of all his wife 
might have had to encounter from the arbitrary temper 
of Mrs. Armytage. ‘‘But surely, situated as you were, 
she could not have ventured to treat you with harsh- 
ness?” 

“I have always lived with such warm-hearted, kind 
people,” replied Marian, “that I scarcely know what 
harshness means. But her coldness and uncommuni- 
cativeness seemed like harshness to me. I wanted 
somebody to cheer me and talk to me like a mother, 
being away from my own friends. But when I was ill 
and unhappy, she used still to call me ‘Madam,’ and 
‘Mrs, Arthur Armytage,’ so that [ did not dare even 
comfort myself by crying in her presence.” 

“That was hard!” said Arthur, trying to smile, as he 
affectionately kissed his wife—not liking her to see how 
much he was touched by her ingenuous simplicity. 

“Indeed I felt it so, at the time. But, thank good- 
ness, it is all over now. Only I am afraid I shall never 
cease to feel, what I have felt from the first, a stranger 
in this house. Beautiful as Holywell is, and much be- 
yond any place where I have ever lived, you cannot 
think how desolate it makes me feel. I would much 
rather reside with you in any farm-house on the es- 
tate.” 

“Whims and fancies!” cried Arthur, again striving 
to smile. “You are vexed just now at Sophia’s hint 
about the fete. I dare say it was only a mistake.” 

“No mistake!—I know [ am very stupid, and know 
nothing of the world. Lady Arabella, you remember, 
used always to be laughing at what she called my want 
oftact. Still | have observation enough to be aware 
that Mrs, Armytage is dreadfully mortified at your mar-| 
Tiage with an insignificant person like myself, when 
she wanted you to choose Lady Laura Greta.” 

“Lady Laura Greta’”’—interrupted Arthur, inconsi- 
derately. ‘‘Why, it was my mother, and my mother 
alone, who prevented the match! We should have mar- 
ried years ago, if my mother had not all but forbidden 
me to enter Lord Rotherham’s house. I went into the 
army chiefly to get out of the way of being bullied 
about Greta Castle. No—no! my dear Marian,” he 


t— 


continued, quite unconscious of the pain he had inflict- 
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to see me married to a woman of a rank superior to her 
own.” 








Marian now drew so deep a sigh, that her husband 
turned towards her, and was struck by the variability 
of her complexion. 

| Arthur speedily ascertains the nature of the import- 
ant papers his wife had found; and, as a guarantee 
against the tyranny and caprice of his mother, who, ia 
her fits of passion, was believed, at times, quite capa- 
ble of sending the property to the next heir, and also 
to put himself out of the way of temptation, he com- 
mits the precious document to the keeping of Lord 
/Retherham, his own and his father’s friend. It is not 
antil long afterthe amiable and broken hearted Sophia 
is in her early grave, the martyr to her mother’s tyran- 
nical will and her own sense of filial duty, that the 
truth bursts forth; not until the pride and injustice of 
Mrs. Armytage had filled to overflow the measure of 
her transgressions against her children. Arthur, ar- 
rived from London, has there just learned that the 
cause of his sister’s death, and of the misery of her 
lover, his own dear friend from boyhood, is his mo- 
\ther’s domination. That she now pined in secret, 
seme with the grief and remorse she was too 
proud to acknowledge, was no atonement to his out- 
raged feelings. 

In this state of mind he arrived at Holywell; and in- 
‘stantly perceived, from the mode of Mrs. Armytage’s 
|feception,that she was unconciliatorily disposed towards 
him as he towards herself. He had scarcely ever seen 
her so cold, so ungracious. He discerned, too, in the 
overflowing joy of Marian’s welcome, how painfully 
ishe had been passing the time of his absence—how 
‘much she had needed a champion--how much a com- 
forter. 
| Yet nothing could induce his wife to utter one un- 
‘kind, one accusing word! In vain did Arthur interro- 
gate her with leading questions; Marian would not ad- 
mit that she had been ill-used or unhappy. 

“Poor Mrs. Armytage is just now so greatly to be 
|pitied,” was her reply to all his inquiries, ‘that she 
jhas a claim upon our utmost indulgence. Let us re- 
member her afflictions--not advert to her failings.” 

Sophia had left, by will, all her independent pro- 
perty to her brother. On this subject he was obliged 
to question his mother, and he found her in one of her 
worst humours. 

She had expressed, (she said) in the first instance, 
her determination not to concern herself in a matter 
from the administration of which she had beer point- 
edly excluded by her daughter; and considered all fur- 
ther reference to herse!f an insult. Arthur’s reply was 
respectful but firm. The inquiries he had made re- 
specting the value of poor Sophia’s jewels were such 
as she alone conld answer, and such as his lawyers had 
judged important to the completion of their duty. He 
regretted to harass her, he regretted to distress her 
feelings; but since she wished to resist all reference, 
he must cause the estimates to be made by professional 
persons. 

“No doubt you will!” was the wayward woman’s re- 
joinder. “1 should recommend for the office your 
friend and ally, Mr. Gumpton of Thoroton. It will be 
but one offence more against the decencies of your 
mother’s roof, one more degradation of your family and 
fame.” 

Arthur was wisely silent; for he saw nothing in so 
unjustifiable an attack demanding a reply. But Mrs. 
Armytage would not be so evaded. 

‘‘Understand, however,” she resumed, “that there 








ed—*‘set your heart at ease on that score! Nothing 
would have annoyed Mrs. Armytage half so much as 
42 
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are certain humiliations to which I am not disposed toj“It is therefore my command that you seek some other 
submit. You, from motives of your own, may think|shelter for the misconduct you are resolved to sane- 
proper to court the corrupt s ciety of the Spaldings, tion. Holywell is no longer your home! Hencefor- 
regardless of the light in which such a dereliction from| ward the doors are closed upon you and yours. Sleep 
the principles of your family may place you in the eyes|this night for the last time under my roof—and, to- 
of the world. On such points, thank Heaven, I feel morrow, quit my sight for ever! Thank Heaven, 
differently. 1 do not choose the reputation of my\there are honourable men of my name and family more 
house to be compromised by the secret connexions of| worthy to succeed to its inheritance!” 

my son, or my son’s wife with a flippant libertine.| “ Arthur—Arthur!” cried Marian, flinging herself 
Even though a peer of the realm, I do not choose my|upon her husband’s bosom, entwining her arms at one 
neighbours and tenants to be scandalized by the inde- moment round his waist, and the next frantically plac- 
cent familiarities of a Mrs. Arthur Armytage with a ti- ing her hands upon his lips to impede his utterance— 
tled coxcomb, while residing at Holywell.” \* Beware what you are about to do—your whole life 

Arthur’s lips grew white with rage, and involunta-jlong will you repent your rashness, if you are tempted 
rily he clenched his hands; while Marian, trembling in|to proclaim the truth. Arthur, desist! My dear hus- 
her chair, knew not to which party to turn for justifi-/band! for the love of me, for the love of Gon!—Re- 
cation. flect!—she is your mother!—Arthur! Arthur! would 

“I can well understand,” pursued Mrs. Armytsge,|you destroy your mother?” 
too much excited to notice the gesture of either,”| And, casting herself at his feet, she imploringly em- 
“that such proceedings may be strictly in accordance |braced his knees; and, while her long fair hair bung 
with the principles of the pupil of a Lady Emily Ma-|dishevelled round her pale face, again and again faltered 
claren or Arabella Quin, or that the daughter of a Mr. jin broken accents—“for my sake, for your own, spare, 
Baltimore may discern nothing contrary to the proprie-|spare your mother!” 
ties of life, in clandestine walks and assignations;; Arthur Armytage stood transfixed with amazement. 
but” | Till that moment, he had not half comprehended the 

“Stop!” cried Arthur, in a hoarse but imperativejexcellence, the patience, the resignation of his wife. 
voice, ‘*Before you commit yourself further by these|She Aad then, from the first, been aware of the extent 
harsh and cruel accusations, know, Madam, that I am/of her rights; bad, throughout, united with himself in 
fully acquainted with every particular of my wife’s forbearance towards her persecutress, without once 
conduct since we parted; and that I am perfectly satis-| embarrassing him by allusion to her discovery of the 
fied, both with her proceedings and their motives.” | will. 

“Perhaps so,” replicd Mrs. Armytage, irritated ra-| Seizing Marian’s hands, he raised her to his heart, 
ther than intimidated by his violence. “But my opi-|and again and again passionately embraced her. Her 
nions, also, are to be consulted. Iam not satisfied! My! prudence had almost recalled him to reason. But Mrs. 
mind revolts from those licenses of the fashionable Armytage became infuriated by the sight of these evi- 
world with which you may have been familiarized by a|(lences of mutual confidence and affection. 
residence abroad, or by frequenting society so profli-| ‘*Whatever mysteries you may have to unfold,” she 
gate as that of Spalding Court. I beg therefore, to ac-|observed, in a concentrated voce, “I beg my feelings 
quaint you” may not be spared at the intercession of that woman, 

“Mother!” interrupted Arthur, gasping for breath, Speak out, sir!—complete your outrage! As this will 
but standing erect before her-——“you weli know in what be, I trust, our last interview—speak, before you quit 
respect I have ever held your purity of mind and man-|my house for ever!” 
ners. You well know what veneration your blameless-| “Your house!” he exclaimed, no longer master of 
ness of life has always commanded at my hands, Yet his indignation—‘“‘it is yours no longer; your rule here 
I swear to you, by all that is holiest in heaven or earth, has been tolerated only by my forbearance. By virtue 
not even yourself are more incapable of an immodestjof a codicil to my grandfather’s will, lodged in the 
thought or action, than my wife. I would peril every|hands of Lord Rotherham, the estate of Holywell be- 
drop of blood in my veins on the perfectness of her vir-,came mine on the attainment of my majority. I claim 
tue.” restitution of my rights! Your haughty temper has 

Marian’s tears fell fast on hearing this attestation.|/broken the heart of my poor sister, and bowed her to 
Oh! bow she rejoiced at the circumstantiality with/an early grave. My child has been as a changeling 
which, even at the risk of wearying him, she had relat-|in my house—my wife an alien—myselfa miserable de- 
ed in her letters to Arthur every particular of her meet |pendent. But for Marian’s candour, you would have 
ings with Lord Wildingham—nay! even the reprehen jraised between us a cloud of suspicion and discord, fa- 
sions of Dr. Grant! But Mrs. Armytage remained im. |tal, perhaps to our mutual happiness. You would have 
Placable. She was only further enraged on finding/driven us forth to poverty—you would have made us 
her own conduct brought into comparison with that of |vile—you would have made us wretched, But itisnow 
such a person as Jack Baltimore’s daughter. your turn to suffer? It is your pride which must hence- 

“It is very well,” cried she; ‘with you or wit) your|torth be humbled; for to-morrow, in the sight of the 
blindness I have no need to argue. It only remains|whole world, will | proclaim myself master of Holy- 
for me to tell you that [ will not have the house of my/well.”’ 
fathers degraded by the infamy of others; that I will! The secret thus revealed, and the fact ascertained, 
not have an abandoned woman follow up her career of|no pleadings of her repentant son could induce the 
vice triumphantly under my roof.” haughty woman to remain another hour beneath a roof 

“ Silence!” cried Arthur, in a tone that seemed to| which she could no longer call only and solely her own 
shake the very walls. Silence, or you will repent)—her seat of undisputed empire. Immense pains are 
this shameful injustice!” bestowed im analysing the contending passions and 

But the angry spirit of Mrs, Armytage became roused feelings of the haughty and wayward dame; and the 

to a bigher pitch by her son’s imperative interdiction.jauthoress shows great skill and deep insight into ha- 
Rising and contronting him, while the glowing blood}/man nature, in never wholly repudiating her heroine 
swelled every vain in her temples, she exclaimed—|from the reader’s sympathies, In her adyersity—her 
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humiliating reverse of fortune—Mrs. Armytage gains 
upon us—so loftily does her strong but perverted will 
bear her up, “ broken in health—broken in heart; re- 
pentant, yet ashamed to show her repentance; unhap- 
Py, yet above all things careful to disguise her wretch- 
edness.” She went wandering solitarily over the 
Continent, the prey of acruel and fatal disease, and 
deserted even by her old servant courticrs of Holy- 
well, 

And happy change was at last at work on her iron 
nature, The stubborn will was beat—the dews were 
softening the rock. 

She had become at last aware of her personal insig 
nificance. She who, with her throne established at 
Holywell, had bidden “kings come and bow to it”— 
who had rejected the overtures of ministers as beneath 
her sotice—evaded the travelling visit of a Prince of 
the blood—and bandied scorn for scorn with the| 
Duchess of Spalding;—she who, from her sprinkling 
of economical and agricultural knowledge—her famili-| 
arity with Blackstone, and her power to detect the| 
shallow knaveries of Messrs. Pennett and Nebwell—| 
fancied herself skilled to sway the helm of kingdoms, 
and essentiul to the peace and prosperity of the county 
of York—she, in short, who looked upon Mrs, Army- 
tage of Holywell as a portion of the state—had at 
length been taught to know herself'a speck in the cre- 
ation—a worm in the sight of Him before whom kings 
on the throne are “altogether vanity.” 
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travel no further: she sought a home—a home in which 
to suffer—in which to dice! It was by the side of the 
Arno she set up her rest—that poetically-sounding 
river, which seems to breathe of shepherds, muses, and 
zephyrs; but where the rain rains so heavily, and the 
spring breezes blow so bleakly. Her villa, bare and 
jcomfortless, like all Italian villas, was ill calculated for 
ithe chilly season in which she chose it for her habita- 
ition. She had no servants but foreign servants—no 
j|books but foreign books; she had not so much as fo- 
jreign companions, foreign friends—for these she re- 
jecied. A miserable disease was devouring her! Yet, 
with all this, she was only subjected to the common lot 
of humanity; the visitations with which, for his own 
|great purpose, God is pleased to visit the creatures of 
jhis hanc. The peculiar humihation lay in herself; that 
[heretofore she had presumed to hold herself exempted 
from the vulgar destiny of mankind. 

But her children accidentally learned her miserable 
condition, and came to her at ber utmost need—the 
generous Arthur, the warm hearted, gentle Marian; 
and with them she returns to England, a dying, but 
wiser and better—a regenerated woman in the whole 
frame of her mind. 











Amid her most grevious pangs, she never murmured; 
amid all the contrarieties of her homeward journey, 
she uttered not a single cry of impatience. She was 
now as fortified in good as once in evil. The idea of 





She had traversed many countries—countries where 


not only her name and quality, but even her very lan-| 


guage, wasa blank, She spoke indifferent French; 
was unskilled to bend to the usance of foreign lands,| 


and ungiited with that winning courtesy of manner} 


| 


j 


which reconciles all discrepancies and supplies al! de-| Lcwiites 
Cicl ' . 


ficiencies of speech. ‘he people among whom her 
wanderings were directed, saw in her only a sickly, 
hard-favoured, sore-to-please old woman; travelling 
with a maid and a couricr; not even a **Miladi.” 

She is subjected to all the customary gross extor- 
tions, insults, and wranglings which fall to the lot of 
English travellers: — 

But it was not alone by the insolence of the vulgar 
she stood reproved; it was by her own nothingness,| 
compared with the wise insti utions and social advance-| 
ment of the countries which through life she had pre- 
sumed to disparage. She who hai been accustome:! 
to fancy that the sun shone more favouringly at Holy -! 
well than elsewhere, and had presumed to tax the 
carelessness of Providence when her harvests suffered 
from mildew, or her flocks and herds from disease— 
now beheld rising cities, the very names of which were 
unfamiliar to her ear—sage communities—liberal foun- 
dations—to which the puny establishments wherein 
she had vested her pride were as nutshells on the 
ocean. She signified her approval—s'e avowed he: 
admiration: and no one cared—her very opinion was 
a matter of indifference! ‘The hospital she commend- 
ed had existed for four hundred years, unconscious of 
the being of the Maudsleys of Domesday Book, and 
the brotherhood of St. Bernard, and the ploughs of 
Hofwy!, had laboured diligently in their vocation, 
whether Doncaster races came to Mrs. Armytage of 
Holywell, or Mrs. Armytage of Holywell went to Don- 
caster races! The sparrow on the house-top seemed 
ef more account than herself, to those among whom its 
nest was appointed. 

At length, the aggravation of uneradicable disease 
gave evidence that the anguish and peril she had un- 
de had been borne in vain. Once more the latent 
disorder put forth its agonising throes, She couk 





| 


beholding her grandchildren was very cheering to her; 
jand, as they drew near Holywell, not even Marian was 
more excited by the prospect of their family re-union 
than the dying woman. ‘Do not suspect me without 
reason,” said sne to Arthur, when, for an instant, he 
ventured to jest with her on her grandmotherly ten- 
, “itis not the heir of Holywell Park, on whom 
1am snxious to bestow my blessing before I die. It 
is on little Arthur—the son of Arthur—the grandson of 
my own Arthur.’? And her son was silenced in a mo- 
ment. 


Let it not be imagined that the Armytage family are 
the only personages we find here. ‘There is a re-cre- 
ation of some of Mrs. Gore’s worn-out Fashionables, in 
the intriguing, interfering, and officious Duchess of 
Spalding, and her fine-lady heartless daughters, and 
dissipated, indolent, or frivolous coterie. Then there 
are the provincials who figure at the election ball; and 
« Mr. Mayor, who is neither vulgar, assuming, nor ab- 
surd, but on the contrary, the well-bred, intelligent, 
benevolen*, and enterprising manufacturer of these 
enligitened and forward times. The three old Miss 
Maranhams of the Grange, Catholic ladies of high and 
ancient descent, and their mysterious and charming 
ward, Rosamond Devonport, whose origin forms the 
true romance of the story, are another original group. 
Wemmersley we have introduced; but his dressy, silly 
wife’s rich Yankee uncle, the republican “Mr. Leoni- 
das Lomax” we have not even hinted at. He isthe 
most original character we encounter; and his gradual 
progression from a sturdy, loquacious, litigious citizen 
and democrat, into a worshipper of lords, titles, and 
aristocracy, is inimitable, and truly edifying. 

Poetical justice dispensed to every one, leaves the 
democrat a fashionable at Brighton, Mr. Lomax Mars- 
court in right of his quality wife Wemmersley deserts 
Yorkshire to every body’s satisfaction. He ought, 
however, to have died in the hot weather of last sum- 
mer, in Mrs. Armytage’s garden, from the sting of a 
wasp on the tongue—the wasp to have been lurking 
in one of the breaches of the walls round which he 
rrowled, 
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“JERNINGHAM, OR THE LyconsisTENT Man,” is, we)his cellars; singularly fortunate in all his undertakings, 
have said, the antipodes of “Mrs. Armytage,” and|because he prudently takes the world as he finds it, 
both, as fictions, are of a high order of excellence.| without troubling himself much about removing its 
“Female Domination” is a story of the living world—| prejudices or mending its customs;—or the outcast, 
‘“‘Jerningham” of the world of books, It is a philo-| virtuous, enthusiastic Sinclair, struggling to obtain, by 
sophic romance, in which is discussed er passed under|his pencil, daily bread for his wife and child, but dis- 
review, religion and morals, poctry and metaphysical |daining to stain his conscience by holding any office 
systems. Bold opinions are fearlessly put forth, exist-|under what he considered a corrupt and oppressive 
ing institutions are indirectly questioned, and the writ- government; going about'doing good, and dividing his 
er avowedly states his purpose to be the inculcation of/last crust with his needy fellow creatures, over the most 
brotherly forbearance, that charity which “vaunteth|outcast of whom his sympathies warmly flow. 
not itself,” and that true christian benevolence which; Sinclair was the victim of paternal tyranny. The 
is not hasty to judge, and which requires full evidence | accidental reading of Volney and Helvetius made him 
before it condemns, and never confounds, under one|a sceptic, and Hume and Diderot confirmed the im- 
general censure, all who belong to a party or sect. _|pression. His brutal father called him an Atheist---and 

The author of ‘‘Jerningham” appears to consider|.dtheist was the ill-defined name which followed the 
Godwin as the first English fitionist. If he has any|youth into society like a blight and a curse, and which 
model, it is the author of “Caleb Williams” and “St.\clung to him long after his matured judgment had 
Leon.” Though his themes are generally grave and thrown off the vague and crade notions of his boyhood. 
earnest, he is neither heavy nor didactic: in brief, in| This gifted creature--all love and tenderness, bene- 
what appears a first work, a scholar, and a man of ele- ficience and natural piety, who, without many fixed 
gant excursive reading, has put forth the gathered dogmas of faith, squared his whole life by the precepts 
treasures of his mind, often with considerable elo-\and spirit of the gospel—is thus first seen by his pre- 
quence of style, and, as regards his story, always with |destined friend, Claude Jerningham, while he chances 
more power than skill. The power every where ex- to be the subject of curiosity to the other schoolboys 
ceeds the probability. Some of the characters are|upon his first arrival. 
mere abstractions or impersonations of odious passions) “I wonder what book he is reading,” continued one 
and qualities; acting for a series of years a motiveless|of the speakers; “‘by Jove, though, he has got a fine 
and, therefore, an impossible part. But these are the pair of eyes.” And presently they strolled into the 
subordinate beings. play-ground. 

In the language of the rope-walk, the tale isspun| “Clever—good-looking—fine pair of eyes—Everard 
out in three strands, which form one cord, with more | Sinclair—new fellow, with a book.” [raised my eyes, 
than the usual knots, breaks, protuberances, and im-and looked about me; I took a survey of the whole 
perfect cohesion, There is, first, the story of Jerning-\schoolroom. I presently cried out * Eureka!” for 
ham and his family; then, that of Lord Leicester, and|there, in one corner of the room, absorbed in the peru- 
his mysterious tutor, Delaval, who, to have been con- sal of a book, and apparently unconscious of the noise 
sistent, ought to have been a Jesuit; and, lastly, that of and tumult with which he was surrounded, sate a boy 
Everard Sinclair. The three youths start from the of about my own age, whose countenance filled me 
same school; and, crossing each other’s path, each with admiration, and awakened a sudden love in my 
pursues his destined course. Lord Leicester turns out breast. He was as unlike as he possibly could be to 
a frank, good-hearted, unprincipled, fashionable roué; every other boy in the school. “As a lily among 
Jerningham not altogether the Inconsistent Man he thorns,” was young Sinclair amongst his schoolfellows. 
names himself, but a lad of heart and mettle; and) His hair was light, silken, and curly; his complexion 
Everard Sinclair, an enthusiastic Reformer of the Shel- delicate and transparent; he had blue eyes, and a figure, 
ley school—indeed, Shelley himself, in the leading out- though slender in its proportions, replete with the most 
lines of his life; but with fewer early faults and errors/exquisite grace. The prevailing expression of his 
and considerably more juvenile modesty and discre- countenance was that of extreme gentleness; it was 
tion, The author sta‘es, in his prefaratory observa- something that you felt, rather than saw; it was the 
tions, that he has attempted to delineate the characters soul speaking out of the face; it was one of those 
of **two good men—both equally benevolent, though beautiful aspects which, once seen, can never be for- 
one has the world with him, the other the world gotten—a countenance whose. particular features we 
against him; though one is « friend of establishments, endeavour in vain to retrace, though the full harmony 
a lawyer, and a member of Parliament—the other, an/of their collected loveliness can never pass away from 
enemy to establishments, deeming that, for the most/the memory. 
part, as at present instituted, they are prejudicial to) “Thisis he of whom they spake,” said I—* the fine- 
the interests of society.” The lawyer and member of eyed boy with the book, What is there that should 
Parliament, is Jerningham’s rich, prosperous, enlight- prevent me from speaking to him? Is he not, like 
ened, and benevolent uncle, Mr. Matthew Jerning-|myself, a stranger in this place; and is he not—-God 
ham--the other, the calumniated and persecuted Sin-\grant it—destined to be my friend?” 
clair, the martyr of his principles, and of nankind’s ig-| The spirit of prophecy was upon me. I know not 
norance and injustice, from his cradle until he expires how it was, but I saw in prospect a world of happiness 
in the midst of flames in the service of humanity. and love. “Yes,” [ said, “it is written, I am sure of it, 

“How different,” says the writer, “are the events|that this boy shall be my friend.” 
which distinguish the lives of these two good men!” It; I went up to him and addressed him. I do not re- 
is difficult to infer which acted what he regards as the member what I said; it was something about our being 
nobler part:—the excellent wealthy lawyer—kind and *‘fellow-sufferers.” I concluded by asking his pardon 
generous to his relatives and friends, and benevolent for having interrupted him in this manner, 
to all men; loving and enjoying the good things ofthis, Sinclair lifted up his eyes; a bright smile beamed 
life; inhabiting a handsome house, and commanding a across bis countenance as he opened his lips and spoke. 
comfortable chariot; purchasing rare editions of classic| Very sweet were the tones of his voice; they were 
authors to enrich his library, and good wines to store plaintive but most melodious. Young as the boy 
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seemed to be, it was evident that he had known suf- 
fering. 

The conversation which follows between the boys is 
certainly a little precocious and pragmatical; but let 
it pass, and come to their deeds. 

We strolled into the play-ground arm-in-arm. The 
first thing we saw was a big boy beating a little one. 
“Look there,” said Sinclair—“tyranny even in boy- 
hood! This is a sort of rehearsal of what will be in 
years to come. Homo homini lupus. The strong man 
persecutes the weak. There is no justice in the 
world.” And Everard Sinclair sighed. 

The tall tyrant thumped, and the little victim 
screamed, What wasto be done? Everard Sinclair 
looked sorrowful. “We must not suffer this,” he said. 

*“*What can we do?” 

“Interfere,” said Everard. 

“I was appalled. Not that I was a coward, but that 
I was a stranger; and to meddle with the proceedings 
of an old scholar, seemed to me a most unheard-of im- 
pertinence. A new-elected M. P., upon the first night 
of taking his seat, scarcely feels himself equal to the 
task of atraying himself against a practised debator. 
He likes, first of all, to see how things are carried on 
in the house. But, with Everard, justice was justice; 
and duty was based upon a firmer foundation than the 
conventional distinctions of society present to the 
searcher after truth. 

“We must not suffer this; we must not, indeed. 
See how the little creature writhes under the blows 
of his brutal oppressor.” And Everard Sinclair hur- 
ried me towards the place where this martyrdom was 
acting. 

The little victim escaped in the fray, and Everard 
Sinclair and Claude Jerningham got well thrashed for 
their benevolent Quixotism, and swore an eternal 
friendship—a covenant never broken. Everard car- 
ried the same Quixotism into manhood. 

The author of Jerningham anticipates that it may 
be said he has attempted to promulgate noxious opi- 
nions, but he hopes it may not—and he disclaims the 
imputation to himself of the opinions he has put into 
the mouth of one of his characters. This is but fair. 
The blame will be found in making his heterodox hero 
— pure in heart, so kindly in nature, and so spotless in 
ife. 

Sinclair’s father, when he died, left his whole pro- 
perty to his eldest son, and to Everard a small legacy 
to purchase ‘‘a suit of mourning and a copy of ‘om 
Paine.” With this injustice he was contented. Re- 
sentment was foreign to his nature. He forgave his 
enemies. He returned good for evil. When reviled 
he reviled not. In a letter, written to his friend Claude, 
who had gone to India, Sinclair thus philosophizes 
upon his condition and prospects;— 

“There are no blessings in the world equal to the 
blessings of independence; and Iam an independent 
man.” I then began to calculate my resources. I re- 
membered a particular dogma in the writings of an 
eminent living philosopher, which had forcibly struck 
me when I read it, and which I now reflected upon 
with considerable satisfaction. « There is no real 
wealth,” says Mr. Godwin, *‘excepting the labour of} 
man.” In proportion, therefore, as I was capable of 
labour did I look upon myself as wealthy or indigent. 

But Everard was not physically fitted for labour. 
He had delighted in the creation of poetry, and he 
looked on poetry as his stronghold—*a certain class 
of metaphysical poetry, combining the intricate de- 
ductions of philosophy with the imaginative flights of 
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With a hundred and fifty pounds in his pocket, a 
small library, and a large bundle of manuscripts, he 
repairs to London to be “an independent man.”” “He 
drank no wine, ate little flesh, and consumed but a 
small sum upon the satisfying of sensual cravings.” 
He waited upon a publisher—a rare one—“who had a 
heart laden with benevolence, and who received him 
with the urbanity of a gentleman and the kindness of 
one who loveth his neighbour;” but who advised him 
not to publish his poems, not for the customary reason 
—that few were likely to buy them—but because 
“they were pervaded by a philosophy hostile to public 
opinion.” Everard finds an atheistical bookseller, 
who cheated him; and this closed his connexion with 
letters. He marries a poor, but beautiful and amiable 
orphan girl thrown upon his protection by the death 
of her father; and his schoolfellow, Lord Leicester, 
makes atonement for former grevious wrongs by ob- 
taining him a place. He writes his friend— 

This earnest of Leicester’s unforgetfulness has filled 
me with delightful sensations. My spirits are more 
buoyant than they have been for days past. Not that 
I purpose to avail myself of Leicaster’s well-inten- 
tioned offer—not that I intend to profit by the gener- 
osity of my old friend; for I will not become a stipen- 
diary of government, whilst I look upon that govern- 
mentas corrupt. I will not assist, in however remote 
a degree, to propagate opinions which I think obnox- 
ious, nor relinquish my independence, by binding my- 
self to the service of the state. I have not come to 
this determination indeliberately; I have thought deep- 
ly on the subject. The temptation held out to me 
has been great, because it has not been merely selfish. 
By accepting the appointment thus offered, I shall se- 
cure the means of preserving my Lucy from want. I 
shall place myself out of poverty’s reach, and thus be 
enabled unmolested, to employ my leisure hours upon 
the work about which I have thought so much, and 
the plan of which I have already conceived. But I 
must not do evil that good may spring from it; I must 
not make a sacrifice of my principles. It were but 
hollow sophistry, to say that ‘another will [perform 
the duties of the office which I have refused, and thus 
to reconcile, or rather to cheat, my conscience. Weak 
as Iam, infirm as are my resolutions, I am not so pitiful 
a sophist, such an empiric of morality, as to do this. 
Claude, after being at death’s door in India, returns 
to England, to go in pursuit of his tare friend Sinclair, 
of whom he had entirely lost sight, and whom he be- 
lieves to be in extreme want. At a vicarage near his 
uncle’s country-house, Claude had left a gentle, blue- 
eyed, golden-tressed maiden, the fair and lovely Ellen 
Hervey, who has loved him from childhood—the mis- 
tress of his milder affections, but whom he discovers 
he loves only with a brother’s love, as soon as he has 
come in contact with the brilliant charms, the resistless 
fascinations of Margaret de Laurier. This young lady 
is the daughter of an Italian gentleman; but her mother 
was an Englishwoman, who had gone mad, but, recov- 
ering upon her death-bed, made her husband vow that 
he would educate her child in England, nor quit that 
land of female purity until Margaret was married. 
“What am I about?” said the Inconsistent Man. 

I had learned a lesson of benevolence from my friend 
Everard Sinclair, and, seeking to imitate him, I had 
much enhanced my natural kindliness. But here I 
was “between the borns of a dilemma.” I was pro- 
foundly in love with Miss de Laurier; though I did 
not yet encourage the belief that there was a recipro- 
city of passion between us;—I would have given the 





the poetical temperament”—Sheiley’s poetry, in fact. 





vole world to have made Margaret my wife; and I 
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did not altogether despair of being able to bring about|ly to its delights, without a care for the betrayal of 
the consummatic tut I did not forget Ellen Her-|her excitement, in unrestrained enthusiasm and rap- 
vey. . . ‘ , ° Elenjture. She could not feel a common interest in any 
loved me; it could not be otherwise; she loved me from|thing; she entered, with her whole soul, into a pur- 
her earliest chikihood; and, limited as had been her|suit, or she neglected it altogether, It was precisely 
intercourse wit!: mankind, years were more likely tojthe same with her attachments; she loved engrossing- 
have strengthened than to have effaced the feelings of|ly, or she loved not at all, She had no dikings; she 
her girlhood. If she had gone abroad into the world,|knew not the word; it was either utter apathy or deep 
she might have forgotten me; but in the solitude of her|passion with her; she was one who delighted in exces- 
home, my image was not easily to be effaced from her|ses- But Ellen Hervey loved every body; she loved 
memory. Besides, | had seen enough of Ellen, since}one person better than another; but still there was a 
my return from Hindostan, to certify me that her|portion of her affection to be bestowed upon all whom 
affectionate heart still clave to the first object of her/she knew. She never hated; she could not hate. If 
love; and I knew, though she might not have encour-|you wronged her, she would forgive you immediately. 
aged a hope of ever being my wife, that my marriage|She was the most patient creature in the world--a 
with any other woman would be a death-blow to her/fragile flower, and a tempest would have killed her. 
happiness and peace. “Shall [ dscard,” said | to my-|She never offered resistance; she would bend, until 
self, “the certainty of this young maiden’s love for the|the stem were snapped, aud then she must die; but 
problematical issue of another suit, which, as yet, only|she would say nothing. Margaret was not of this na- 
in its infancy, may end in disappointment and sorrow.”’|ture; she would have resisted; but resistance would 
But I thought of Mergaret de Laurier, and my half-jhave killed her. 
formed resolution of abandoning her was shaken to the| Since my first visit to the Italian, I had called twice 
very base. lat his house. My second interview with Margaret 1 
“There could not, in the whole world, have been|have already slightly recorded. My amour made no 
two beings more opposite to one another-—mind an/great progress on that day, because the Signor was 
body—than were Ellen and Margaret. I should have|present the whole time. My third visit was more suc- 
liked Ellen Hervey for my sister, and Margaret de|cessful; for I had lunched with them, and Margaret 
Laurier for my wife. Ellen was very fair; with geatie,) id sung to me, and Mr. de Laurier had left us alone 
blue eyes, and the most beautiful yellow ringlets that! together for nearly three quarters of an hour, whilst 
ever glittered in the sun-light. Margaret had dark|he was engaged in the library with his solicitor; and 
brown hair, and large hazel eyes: but her complexion Margaret would not let me go till her father saw me 
was so uncertain that you scarcely could determine its|again, for he had “something particular to say.” She 
hue. Ellen’s figure was slight and fragile; she looked) 4s quite sure of that. 
younger than she was; but Margaret's, though per-| Margaret was a dear creature to make love to, for 
fectly graceful, was full, rounded, and voluptuous, |she was all frankness and sincerity; she had feelings, 
giving her a womanish appearance which you would/and she was not afraid to speak of them. Ifthere had 
not have expected from her years. The two maidens, been a window in her heart you could not have known 
im one picture, would bave furnished the finest illustra-|her better. She had no secrets to keep; she would 


tion imaginable of that line of Edmund Spenser’s, to 
which our painters are so much indebted— 


“Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helin.”’ 


Ellen Hervey might have sate for the personation of 
Youth; Margaret de Laurier for the image of Pleasure.) 
I am not sure that, seeing them in a picture, I should 
not have preferred the loveliness of Ellen; for no pain.| 
ter could have caught the transitions of Margaret’s 
countenance, . . . . . . . 

* Ellen was always gentle; Margaret had her gentle 
moods, as the ocean has; but she was full of passion;| 
and though none could be more truly feminine than 





tell you her inmost thoughts if you had once inspired 
her with confidence. Her face communed with you 
too; it was “‘readable as an open book:” who could 
ever play the hypocrite with such a face? 

I had already gained permission from the young lady 
to call her Margaret, when I went on the 16th of 
September to dine with the De Lauriers in 
street, 

Mr. de Laurier was full of excuses. “My dear 
friend,” he exclaimed, “I am afraid you will find it 
very sombre, for we are all alone this evening, only 
Margaret and I. To tell the truth, I had asked one or 
two friends to meet you. I hate large parties, and so 


Miss de Laurier, in her softer hours, there were sea-|does my daughter, Mr. Jeraingham; but somehow I 
sons of excitement, when her exhibitions of feeling! have been disappointed. * * ®* was to have come, 
were appalling. The bark of Ellen’s existence moved/but he bas just lost his brother; and Ugo Foscolo, | 


along with a gentle breeze; but Margaret’s was at one} 
moment becalmed—at another, tossed by a tempest. 
Ellen was all simplicity; she did not know that she 
was pretty, and she did not desire to be clever; she 
had no pretensions whatever; she presumed not to 
display her accomplishments—indeed she did not 
know that she had any: but she was accomplished, 
for she sang beautifully, and painted with a degree of 
taste rarely seen in one so youthful. Indeed she had 
a remarkable aptitude for acquiring knowledge of all 
kinds; but, when she studied, it was for the sake of 
others; and if she rejoiced in her attainments, it was 
only because they made her more beloved. But Mar- 
garet de Laurier was a genius; she thirsted after 
knowledge for its own sake, She loved poetry, and 
was herself a poetess; she loved music; but most o 
all in solitude, when she could abandon herself entire- 





asked him to meet you, he is one of the oldest friends 
I have, and Margaret is so fond of him; but, poor fel- 
low! he is very ill, unable to leave his bed, much less 
to quit the house.” 

“Poor Foscolo! He is so clever; do you know Ugo 
Foscolo, Mr, Jerningham?’” asked Margaret, in a me- 
lancholy voice, for she was grieving for her sick friend. 

A message came, and her father went to visit him. 

“Don’t run away, Mr. Jerningham. I shall be back 
in time to see you, [hope. Margaret, I dare say, will 
sing to you. I will tell her to be very agreeable. But 
I need not do that, 1 am sure, when Mr. Claude Jer- 
ningham is her companion.” 

Mr. de Laurier went his way, and I abandoned my- 
self fora few minutes to the pleasantest reflections 
imaginable. But I did not remain idle very long; for! 
started up and cried, ‘Fool, fool, to enjoy the shadow 
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instead of the substance—the image and not the reality 
of bliss.” Sol drank of a bumper of wine to “Sweet 
Margaret de Laurier;” and, hastening up stairs, in a 
moment I was seated by her side. 

How radiantly beautiful she was!—what harmony in 
that impassioned face! She was reading when I enter- 
ed the room, and the poetry of the volume before her 
was legibly written upon her countenance. You might 
tell at once what she was reading by the peculiar ex- 
pression of her features. 

She was sitting upon the sofa with her book; and 
her beautiful sandaled feet were resting upon a work- 
ed cushion. I would have given the whole world to 
have kissed those little feet. 

I seated myself beside her. , ‘ . 

Presently she enquired after her father. “He has 
gone out,” I said; but J would rot tell her where he 
was gone. This was partly selfish, and partly not. I 
would not distress Margaret, and I wished her to think 
of no one but me. 

“Will he be back soon?” asked Margaret. 

“Not very,” I said; “do you wish him to come 
back?” 

Margaret did not answer; but her face seemed to 
say, “I do not.” 

We spake of various things; but we did not say we 
loved one another. It was pleasant to feel this, with- 
out uttering our feelings, We seemed to shrink from 
words, as too noisy and palpable to embody the delica- 
cy of our sensations. This is a pretty oriental cus 
tom, where love letters are made out of flowers. 


We spake of beauty—universal beauty; and this led 


us to consider the respective advantages of persowal 
and intellectual endowments. Margaret contended in 
favor of the latter, while | was vehement in exalting 
the former. I said that, in my opinion, beauty was 
the greatest blessing in the world; but Margaret said 
that it was a feather when weighted im a balance a- 
gainst genius. We were, both of us, very much in 
ewor; but it was a beautiful theme for lovers to con- 
verse upon. 

Margaret astonished me by the mingled delicacy and 
profoundness of all her remarks. 1 wish that I could 
remember what she said; but I will codeavor to give a 
draught of the conversation. She did not talk quite 
like a philosopher; but then she was a mere girl; 
scarcely nineteen years of age; and though she was 
not always right, she was always very clever in her ob- 
servations, For my own part, I don’t like young peo- 
ple to be logical. 

** What is it, Margaret,” I said, “‘that changes a 
wilderness into an Eden, and ‘ makes a gloryin ashady 
place?’ ” 


She did not answer for some moments; but she 
blushed, and | knew what she meant. “Will you not 
tell me?” Lasked; and leaving her to finish the sen- 
tence, I continued, *Maurgaret, is it ” 

And she did finish the sentence. One little quaint 
monosy lable worth all the language beside. 

“Love,”—if there was idolatry in my heart at that 
moment I hope to be forgiven. 

**Yes, Margaret, it is love! and what a beautiful 
thing it is! ‘Many waters cannot quench love, neither 
can the floods drown it; if a man would give all the 
substance of his house for love, it would utterly be 
contemned.’ ” 





_ “How beauti‘ul!” cried Margaret—* those must be) 
inspired words.” | 

“They are,” Lsaid: “it is the language of Solomon. 
You acknowledge, then, with me, Margaret, that love! 
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surpasses all other blessings, as the sun outshines all 
the stars of the firmament. But what is the oil, Mar- 
garet, that cherishes the lamp of love?” 

**Genius.” 

**I think not—I am sure not, Margaret: it is beauty. 
Genius may awaken admiration, honour, respect, flat- 
tery; but it will not awaken love. We fondle that 
jwhich we love: but we could not caress deformity 
though it were the temple of brightest genius. We 
llook with an eye of kindness upon all beautiful things, 
jeven the many-Coloured, crested snake, as its graceful 
‘folds glitter in the sun: we love it, though it has ven- 
om in its mouth; there is that in beauty”—— 

“Claude, Claude, I will not suffer you to go on; 
jyou talk of beauty—what, then, is genius? Is it not 
intellectual beauty? What is the body when weighed 
lagainst the mind? what is this dull mass of clayey mat- 
|ter to the essential soul of man? What is a span of life 
jto eternity? Oh, Claude, do not set up the substance 
jagainst the spirit of man; stones, flowers, all insensate 
ithings, the birds of the air, the brutes that perish, are 
clothed in robes of beauty and splendour; but man, 
only man, Claude, whom God made after his own 
image, is illuminated with the light of genius, and can 
boast the possession of a soul.’’ 

“Alas! Margaret,” Lreplied, “‘we have fallen upon 
levil days. ‘That genius is a more enobling possession 
than beauty, I seek not to deny. I should be insen- 
sate, indeed, were Ltodo so, But isit a greater bleas- 
ing? Margaret, I think not. They who have doth”— 
jand here I paused, and looked significantly into the 
muiden’s face—**they who are doubly gifted know not 

1ow to answer thisquestion. They are beloved—they 
are conscious of the result: but when they dive into 
the cause of this mystery, it is natural that they should 
rather believe that their attractive powers are centred 
in their minds than in their bodies, because the mind 
‘is so much nobler than the body. There is a pretty 
little eastern fable’’——— 

“Nay, Claude, I won’t allow your fable to have any 
weight,” cried Margaret, shaking her dark ringlets, 
and smiling with a face full of joy. 





“If love were only the handmaiden of beauty, then, 
Claude, I would sav, with you, there is nothing like 
beauty in the world. But it is not so: I will quete you 
a passage”—and she started up to fetch a book which 
was lying on the table. [It was a Paris edition, con- 
taining a triad of poets—Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. 

She turned over the leaves of the book, and, pre- 
sently, in a sweet silver-toned voice, she read the fol- 
lowing lines from the Prometheus:— 


Common as licht is love, 

And its familiar voice wearies not ever 
Like the wide heaven—the all-sustaining air 
It makes the reptile equal to the Go 

Phey who”’——— 


She paused suddenly—her face—her neck—her 
shoulders, were died with a crimson hue. She bent 
her head forward, and she pressed both her hands 
upon her eyes, like one who strives, with all her 
might, to prevent the teafs from gushing forth. Then 
she trembled all over, “from the crown of her head 
to the sole of her foot;” the excitement of her feel- 
ings made her tremble, and all because she had alight- 
ed upon a passage which was strangely applicable to 
her own condition. 

‘‘Heaven bless you, my Margaret!” I cried. “Yes 
my Margaret:” and was she not my troth-plight bride, 
as much as if she had said, “I am yours?” 

“Heaven bless you, my own sweet Margaret!” and, 
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the consunmmat jut I did not forget Ellen Her-|her excitement, in unrestrained enthusiasm and rap- 


vey... ‘ - ‘ , Ellen|ture. She could not feel a common interest in any 
loved me; it could not be otherwise; she loved me from/|thing; she entered, with her whole soul, into a pur- 
her earliest childhood; and, limited as had been her/suit, or she neglected it altogether. It was precisely 


intercourse wit!; mankind, years were more likely to|the same with her attachments; she loved engrossing- 
have strengthened than to have effaced the feelings of|ly, or she loved not at all, She had no kings; she 
her girlhood. If she had gone abroad into the world,| knew not the word; it was either utter apathy or deep 
she might have forgotten me; but in the solitude of her| passion with her; she was one who delighted in exces- 
home, my image was not easily to be effaced from her|ses. But Ellen Hervey loved every body; she loved 
memory. Besides, { had seea enough of Ellen, since one person better than another; but still there was a 
my return from Hindostan, to certify me that her|portion of her affection to be bestowed upon all whom 
affectionate heart still clave to the first object of her/she knew. She never hated; she could not hate. If 
love; and I knew, though she might net have encour-|you wronged her, she would forgive you immediately. 
aged a hope of ever being my wife, that my marriage|She was the most patient creature in the world--a 
with any other woman would be a death-blow to her|fragile flower, and a tempest would have killed her. 
happiness and peace. “Shall I d scard,” said I to my-|She never offered resistance; she would bend, until 
self, “the certainty of this young maiden’s love for the/the stem were snapped, aud then she must die; but 
problematical issue of another suit, which, as yet, only|she would say nothing. Margaret was not of this na- 
in its infancy, may end in disap; ol tment and sorrow.’”’ | ture; she would have resisted; but resistance would 
But I thought of Margaret de Laurier, and my half.jhave killed her. 
formed resolution of abandoning her was shaken to the| Since my first visit to the Italian, I had called twice 
very base. jat his house. My second interview with Margaret | 
“There could not, in the whole world, have been|have already slightly recorded. My amour made no 
two beings more opposite to one another—mind an|great progress on that day, because the Signor was 
body—than were Ellen and Margaret. I should have|present the whole time. My third visit was more suc- 
liked Ellen Hervey for my sister, and Margaret de|cessful; for [had launched with them, and Margaret 
Laurier for my wife. Ellen was ve ry fair; with gentle had sung to me, and Mr. de Laurier had left us alone 
blue eyes, and the mos, beautiful yellow ringlets that| together for nearly three quarters of an hour, whilst 
ever glittered in the sun-light. Margaret had dark|he was engaged in the library with his solicitor; and 
brown hair, and large hazel eyes: but her complexion Margaret would not let me go till her father saw me 
was so uncertain that you scarcely could determine its/again, for he had ‘something particular to say.” She 
hue. Ellen’s figure was slight and fragile; she looked| as quite sure of that. 
younger than she was; but Margaret’s, though per-| Margaret was a dear creature to make love to, for 
fectly graceful, was full, rounded, and voluptuous, she was all frankness and sincerity; she had feelings, 
giving her a womanish appearance which you would|and she was not afraid to speak of them. Ifthere had 
not have expected {rom her years. The two maidens,|been a window in her heart you could not have known 
in one picture, would bave furnished the finest illustra-|her better. She had no secrets to keep; she would 
tion imaginable of that line of Edmund Spenser’s, to|tell you her inmost thoughts if you had once inspired 
which our painters are so much indebted— her with confidence. Her face communed with you 
too; it was “readable as an open book:” who could 
ever play the hypocrite with such a face? 
Ellen Hervey might have sate for the personation o I had already gained permission from the young lady 
Youth; Margaret de Laurier for the image of Pleasure. |to call her Margaret, when I went on the 16th of 
1 am not sure that, seeing them in a picture, I should| September to dine with the De Lauriers in 
not have preferred the loveliness of Ellen; for no pain-|street. 
ter could have caught the transitions of Margaret’s} Mr. de Laurier was full of excuses. “My dear 
countenance. ¢ ° . ; . lfriend,” he exclaimed, “I am afraid you will find it 
** Ellen was always gentle; Margaret had her gentle|very sombre, for we are all alone this evening, only 
moods, as the ocean has; but she was full of passion; Margaret andl. To tell the truth, I had asked one or 
and though none could be more truly feminine than|two friends to meet you. I hate large parties, and so 
Miss de Laurier, in her softer hours, there were sea-|does my daughter, Mr. Jeraingham; but somehow I 
sons of excitement, when her exhibitions of feeling|/have been disappointed. * * * was to have come, 
were appalling. The bark of Elien’s existence moved! but he bas just lost his brother; and Ugo Foscalo, I 
along with a gentle breeze; but M argaret’s was at onelasked him to meet you, he is one of the oldest friends 
moment becalmed—at another, tossed by a tempest.|/[ have, and Margaret is so fond of him; but, peor fel- 
Ellen was all simplicity; she did not know that shejlow! he is very ill, unable to leave his bed, much less 
was pretty, and she did not desire to be clever; shelto quit the house.” 
had no pretensions whatever; she presumed not to| “Poor Foscolo! He is so clever; do you know Ugo 
display her accomplishments—indeed she did not|/Foscolo, Mr. Jerningham?’” asked Margaret, in a me- 
know that she had any: but she was accomplished, lancholy voice, for she was grieving for her sick friend. 
for she sang beautifully, and painted with a degree of} A message came, and her father went to visit him. 
taste rarely seen in one so youthful. Indeed she had| “Don’t run away, Mr. Jerningham. I shall be back 
a remarkable aptitude for acquiring knowledge of alllin time to see you, [hope. Margaret, I dare say, will 
kinds; but, when she studied, it was for the sake ofjsing to you. i will tell her to be very agreeable. But 
others; and if she rejoiced in her attainments, it was/I need not do that, | am sure, when Mr. Claude Jer- 
only because they made her more beloved. But Mar-|ningham is her companion.” 
garet de Laurier was a genius; she thirsted after) Mr. de Laurier went his way, and I abandoned my- 
nowledge for its own sake, She loved poetry, and|self for a few minutes to the pleasantest reflections 
was herself a poetess; she loved music; but most ofjimaginable. But I did not remain idle very long; for! 
all in solitude, when she could abandon herself entire-]started up and cried, ‘Fool, fool, to enjoy the shadow 


“Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helin.” 














did not altogether despair of being able to bring about|ly to its delights, without a care for the betrayal of 
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instead of the substance—the image and not the reality 
of bliss.” 
Margaret de Laurier;” and, hastening up stairs, in a 
moment I was seated by her side. 

How radiantly beautiful she was!—what harmony in 
that impassioned face! She was reading when I enter-| 
ed the room, and the poetry of the volume before her! 
was legibly written upon her countenance. You might 
tell at once what she was reading by the peculiar ex- 
pression of her features. 

She was sitting upon the sofa with her book; and 
her beautiful sandaled feet were resting upon a work- 
ed cushion. 
have kissed those little feet. 

I seated myself beside her. ‘ . ° 

Presently she enquired after her father. “He has 
gone out,” IT said; but I would rt tell her where he 
was gone. This was partly selfish, and partly not. I 
would not distress Margaret, and I wished her to think 
of no one but me. 

“Will he be back soon?” asked Margaret. 

“Not very,” I said; “do you wish him to come 
back?” 

Margaret did not answer; but her face seemed to 
say, “I do not.” 

We spake of various things; but we did not say we) 
loved one another. It was pleasant to feel this, wit h-| 
out uttering our feelings, We seemed to shrink from't 
words, as too noisy and palpable to embody the delica- 
cy of our sensations. This is a pretty oriental cus- 
tom, where love letters are made out of flowers. 


We spake of beauty—universal beauty; and this led 


us to consider the respective advantages of persowal 
and intellectual endowments. Margaret contended in 
favor of the latter, while I was veliement in exalting 
the former. I aid that, in my opinion, beauty was 
the greatest blessing in the wor ‘Ids but Margaret said 
that it was a feather when weighted im a balance a- 
gainst genius. We were, both of us, very much in 
emor; but it was a beautiful theme for lovers to con- 
verse upon. 

Margaret astonished me by the mingled delicacy and 
profoundness of all her remarks. 1 wish that I could 
remember what she said; but I will e»deavor to give a 
draught of the conversation. She did not talk quite 
like a philosopher; but then she was a mere girl, 


scarcely nineteen years of age; and though she was a 


not always right, she was alw ays very clever in her ob- 
servations. For my own part, I don’t like young peo- 
ple to be logical. 

** What is it, Margaret,” I said, “that changes a 
wilderness into an Eden, and ‘ makes a gloryin a shady 
place?’ ” 

She did not answer for some moments; but she 
blushed, and | knew what she meant. “Will you not 
tell me?” L asked; and leaving her to finish the sen- 
tence, I continued, “Margaret, is it ’ 

And she did finish the sentence. One little quaint 
monosy lable worth ali the language beside. 

“Love,”’—if the 
moment I hope to be forgiven. 

**“Yes, Margaret, it is love! and what a — 
thing it is! ‘Many waters cannot quench love, neith: 
can the floods drown it; if a man would give all the 
substance of his house for love, it would utterly b« 


1” 


contemned. 


“How beauti‘ul!” cried Margaret—* those must be 
inspired words.” 


“They are,” Lsaid: “it is the language of Solomon.| 


You acknowledge, then, with me, Margaret, that love 


Sol drank of a bumper of wine to “Sweet! 
igaret, that cherishes the lamp of love? 


I would have given the whole world to, 


jonly man, 


re was idolatry in my heart at that — 


surpasses all other blessings, as the sun outshines all 
the stars of the firmament. But what is the oil, Mar- 
” 

“Genius,” 

*T think not—I am sure not, Margaret: it is beauty. 
Genius may awaken admiration, honour, respect, flat- 
tery; but it will not awaken love. We fondle that 
'which we love: but we could not caress deformity 
though it were the temple of brightest genius. We 
look with an eye of kindness upon all beautiful things, 
even the many-¢oloured, crested snake, as its graceful 
folds glitter in the sun: we love it, though it has ven- 
om in its mouth: there is that in beauty” 

*Claude, Claude, I will not suffer you to go on; 
you tatk of beauty—what, then, is genius? Is it not 
intellectual beauty? What is the body when weighed 
against the mind? what is this dull mass of clayey mat- 
ter to the essential soul of man? What is a span of life 
to eternity’ Oh, Claude, do not set up the substance 
against the spirit of man; stones, flowers, all insensate 
things, the birds of the air, the brutes that perish, are 
clothed in robes of beauty and splendour; but man, 
Claude, whom God made after his own 
image, is illuminated with the light of genius, and can 
boast the possession of a soul.’’ 

“Alas! Margaret,” | replied, “we have fallen upon 
evil days, That genius is a more enobling possession 

than be auty, I seek not to deny. I should be insen- 
sate, indeed, were Ltodo so, But is it a creater bless- 
ing? Margaret, | think not. They who have doth” 
and here I paused, and looked significantly into the 
maiden’s face—**they who are doubly gifted know not 
how to answer rhey are beloved—they 
are conscious of the result: but when they dive into 
the cause of this mystery, it is natural that they should 
rather believe that their attractive powers are centred 
in their minds than in their bodies, because the mind 
is so much nobler than the body. There isa pretty 
little eastern fable’’?——— 

“Nay, Claude, | won’t allow your fable to have any 
weight,” cried Margaret, shaking her dark ringlets, 
and smiling with a face full of joy. 


his question, 


“If love were only the handmaiden of beauty, then, 
Claude, I would sav, with you, there is nothing like 
beauty in the world. But it is not so: J will quete you 
passage”—and she started up to fetch a book which 
was lying on the table. [t was a Paris edition, con- 
taining a tris ad of poets—Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. 

She turned over the leaves of the book, and, pre- 
sently, in a sweet silver-toned voice, she read the fol- 
lowing lines from the Prometheus:— 


_ommon a8 Uighi is Vey 


Au 3 fa 


lial 


N — 


She paused suddenly—her face—her neck—her 
shoulders, were died with a crimson hue, She bent 
her head forward, and she pressed both her hands 
who with all her 
to prevent the teafs from gushing forth. Then 
ed all over, **from crown of head 
to the sole of her foot;’”’ the excitement of her feel- 
ngs made her tremble, and all because she had alight- 
-d upon a passage which was strangely applicable to 
ier own cundition. 

‘‘Heaven bless you, my Margaret!” I cried. “Yes 
»y Margaret:” and wagshe not my troth-plight bride, 
as much as if she had said, “I am yours? 

“Heaven bless you, my own sweet Margaret!” and, 


ipon her eyes, like one strives, 


ght, 


she trembl the 
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encircling her trembling walst, with arm scarcely less|taste, I am sure that I read with feeling; for the tears 
tremulous, 1 pressed the palpitating maiden to my|were in my own eyes, and they trilled down Marga- 
bosom, whilst a long, burning. passionate kiss, that ret’s cheeks. Almost every line of the song struck 
would have gained the prize at the Dioclesian festi- some accordant note in our bosoms. But when I came 
vals,* bespoke the intensity of my love. to that part where the minstrel declares his passion for 

° x . = |Genevieve in the words of the “old and moving story” 


**What a beautiful volume this is, Claude! I am so he is singing— 
glad that you admire Shelley. Wo you know, I please 
myself with the fancy that Shelley was an Italian poet.| 
His writings are imbued with an inspiration peculiar to| 
that sunny land. He lived there, and-he died there, 
you know. I look upon Byron, too, as half an Italian, 
and Keates. Do you speak the Italian language? I) 
is the language of poetry, and”--she paused, and cast 
down her eyes. Her frame trembled slightly. When- 
ever she was much excited, she shook all over like an 
aspen-leaf. 

1 finished the sentence in her stead—** ‘Love,’ Mar- 
garet! It is the language of poetry and love. I am 
but a poor scholar: my ignorance puts me to the blush. 
I have read ‘Petrarch,’ and some portion of the 
‘Giarusalemme,’ but my knowledge is very imperfect. 
I will learn it, though, for your sake, Margaret. Per- 
haps you will teach me.” And I smiled. — 

Margaret’s countenance assumed a serious aspect. 
“Claude,” she said, “I was born in Italy. You know 
not what aspirations I have to visit that sunny clime. 
I am an Italian; my father is an Italian. You will not 
quarrel with me, Claude, for boasting that I belong not 
to the same countfy as yourself.” 

“No, Margaret.” And I smiled upon her. If my 
heart spoke out from my face, aasuredly that was a 
loving smile. 

**] was an infant,”’ continued Margaret; ‘a baby, Ww 
when they took me from my father-land; but I may not 
visit it again: an angel, with a flaming sword, forbids 
me to re-enter this Paradise. Do you know why— 
why—why?” And there was an unusual energy in the 
tones of hervoice. “I will tell you, Claude; I will tell 
you. Listen!” 


1 told her how he pined; and. ah! 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone 

With which I sang another's love, 
Interpreted my own. 


She listened with a flitting blush; 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me that I gazed 
To fondly on her face. 

The book fell from my hand; I could not utter 
another line. It was all too true; it was too close a 
picture of ourselves. My tones and gestures were 
exactly those of the ideal wooer in the ballad. There 
was no acting upon my part. I did not seek to adapt 
my bearing to the words of the poetry before me. It 
was all spontaneous; I could not help it. I did gaze 
too fondly upon Margaret’s lovely face. Yet, why too 
jfondly? Iam sure that she forgave me; but I forgot 
everything in the world when gazing upon that face. 
‘I could not read; I could not hear; I could not see 
anything but that beauteous face. 1 took one of Mar- 
garet’s hands between my own, and, looking upwards 
from my lowly posture, I fixed my eyes so intently 
upon the maiden’s countenance,—with such a wrapt 
and admiring expression pervading my every feature, 
that a sculptor would have been glad of such a model 

|for a statue of incarnate adoration. 
There was a long silence—a long eloquent silence. 
e felt how entirely dear we were to one another; 
and we were happy. I was the first to utter a word. 
awoke, as it were, from a dream of joy; I started up 
from my humble seat, and placing myself beside Mar- 
garet, I said—* Speak to me, dearest; it is better that 
hg be aS tranquil.” Margaret echoed the 
a , : “tranquil ;” she scarcely knew what tranquility 

“ My dear Margaret,” I said, soothingly; ‘do not be|*° . 

thus excited. Sane yourself the recital of this ape mentee ae snd b + deney = 
Solleve me, i kastiel” _ native of the sunny south—and her love was @ pas- 
# And who told you” asked Margaret, earnestly. |%2%4 it was rapture—it was excitement—she could 


: jnot be calm and Jove at time. 
** My uncle, sweetest; do not distress yourself. tl «Let us think of vimieasae de ” toads “letus—” 
usforget this. Shall I read to you?” , 


But M i i ice. 
Margaret had suffered the book to fall upon the r Let ue ‘think of’ something ohn, wy EPs 
ground. 1 went down upon one knee to pick it up-ioi aide: Claude!” ; ) 
I did not rise, for | saw the cushion upon which Mar-| By a: ; : ° . 
- % one : y 4 ussue of those accidents which occur only in 
garet’s feet had been resting: oo wry ex = novels, this fascinating creature, betrothed to Claude, 
there. x. — 2 y pig maiden’s face—“ May sit| marries his villain brother, Frederick—an exceedingly 
upon that cushion’” I said. , » unnatural and out-of-nature young gentleman, whose 
Margaret smiled. “You may sit — ry é o restoration to virtue, effected as cleverly as if at the 
But my Lord Hamlet Then she “i — Conds end of a two-act farce, is even more inconsistent than 
suddenly, and continued—“TI almost forget, Claude, |, : life-long turpitude, baseness, and hypocrisy. We 
what I was about to say. Something pany | silly, I #™ understand the passion of revenge, but altogether dis- 
sure—something not worth re by Ophe.|°¥ 4a¢e as a feeling to which the mind can, for years 
_ Leste down on the cushion, as ee “4 _ y me ©" together, bend its whole energies; even although Miss 
lia, It was some allusion to this " - " Ne Mer Baillie has written a tragedy, and this writer above 
about to make; but perhaps she thought—though I), 16 Volume to prove its continuity and incessant 
know not why she should—that the allusion was not » 


‘ - activity, asaruling passion. If such a morally per- 
te maiden-like, and, therefore she would not utter, ’ . ! . 
it, lopened the volume and began to read. The verted wretch as Frederick Jerningham ever existed, 


he must have perished in his blackness; for such spirits 
m I fixed upon was that sweet ballad of Cole- : ; 
ridge’s, the “Introduction to the tale of the Dark jareve can be no earthly redemption. 
Ladye;” perhaps the most beautiful love-verses which 
the English language enshrines, If I did not read with 








* Festivals, in honour of Diocles, celebrated annu- 
ally at his tomb, where the youth who gave the sweet- 
est kiss was publicly awarded with a garland. | 
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